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Million 10 lakhs. 

Billion or Milliard = one Arab or 100 Crorcs 

Killometrc ~ *62 miles 

Roughly 8 Kilometre = 5 miles. 

Ton = 27*2 Mauiids. 

English ton = 224 lbs. 

Metric ton rr 1000 Kilogrames, Metric ton is toughl) cquivclenl 
to ton. 

8 ton Kilometre 5 ton miles approximately.' 

£90 a year^Rs. 100 a month nearly. 

Dollar 3*3 Rupees. 

^ ExpenditureX 100 

Operating or working ration - 

Conslanl oi Fixed Charges include Station, Signalling, tratk, ami 
office expenses and a percentage of capital expenditure and 
of the use of capital. 

Variable or dependent charges include the additional cost of 
haulage and the depreciation of track and of bridge^. 

Rates Transport charges on goods 

Fare =5 Transport charges on passengeis. 

Amortization Repayment of the capital debt hoin revenue by 
instalment. 
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The absence ol suitable books on the pioblems connected with 
the Indian Railways stands in the way of proper undei stand- 
ing and appreciation of these pioblems m this country. The lack 
of interest^ evinced by the geneial public in the aflaits of this Asset 
in which they have invested 800 cioics, is partly icsponsiblc for the 
lack of information on the subject. But some lesponsiliility must 
also rest with the railway authorities and their officials To the latter, 
comes a great wealth of expcrienc'c and they constitute a collegium 
of learning and practice. A good deal, no doubt, has been done 
to surmount the special clifhculties and to solve the problems, hut 
progress would be acceicraled if this leanimg and expcticuce 
could be placed at the disposal of the country and the I.cgislaturc. 

The notion amongst railway officials that their pioblems 
cannot be understood by laymen, being highly technical, is gicatU 
responsible for the wide gulf which exists today between them and 
the general public. On the other hand, public opinion is not 
satisfied with the working of railways, and they do not accord that 
support to them which, as public carriers, they are entitled to 
receive *Thc public arc ignorant of the difTicultics and the special 
problems which confront the lailway oilicials for the sample reason 
that these have not been properly stated to them. 

Evidence is abundant of the ills lesultiiig fi’oin w^aiit ol 
intelligent appreciation and mutual co-operation between railway 
authorities and the travelling public. Many of tin* ills found todav 
would have been remedied, if instead of confining himself wholly 
to files, touis of inspection, and general routine duties the railway 
official had a bi'oadcr outlook (A the entire machinerv of railway 
administration of whicli he himself is a pail. 

We aic living in a piogressivc world and tliere is no aspect 
of railway problems which does not need fuither improvement. 
But its examination should not be confined to a casual report of an 
official placed on special duty. There should be organized a 
system under which co^ operation between railway authorities and 
Lhiivcrsities and colleges should be possible. Already there arc in 
the country many Universities that have included in their couises, 
the study of railway ecnomics, but for want of (‘o-operation between 
^ the railway organisation and the Universities, suitable books on 
railways do not exist, Other oppouunities for the study of railway 
matters are lacking and no useful contribution has so fur been made. 
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The Railway publications, the memoranda written by the Railway 
Board, and piocecdings of Railway Associations and Committees, 
should be supplied to the Universities free of cost. This is, howeverj 
not enough. The establishment of a well equipped central library 
of railway books is the first step which should be taken by the 
Government of India. This library should be open to the public, 
in general, and should be available to the Univeisities, in particular. 
A second step should be the establishment of a more intimate 
relation between railway administrations and the Eixgineering 
Colleges. The co-operation of the latter Institutions should be 
helpful in solving problems of research on railway track, bridges and 
rolling stock. The only research encouraged by the Railway Boai'd 
is the research under the standardisation office, whose name is a 
misnomer. Standardisation, in the present stale of diversity of adrni- 
nisttration, is not an economu pioblem; it will be achieved auto- 
matically when Railways are all brought under one common control 
and worked as a single unit. The need for research on the Engi- 
neering side is as great, if not greater, as that on the economic side 
and the value of research cannot be judged in terms of rupees, 
annas, and pies. The creation of an atmosphere of research is 
the joint responsibility of Railway Administration, Universities and 
Engineering colleges. 

The present volume is offered to emphasize the need for the 
study of railway problems. It does not claim to give an exhaustive 
picture of any particular problem, for the detailed study of which 
a reference to books dealing with the subject is necessary. 

A knowledge of the early history of the railways and the 
gradual evolution of the present system is essential for the correcte 
appreciation of the pxxsent administration. The Railways were 
first constructed in India, as in other countries, by private Compan- 
ies to whom a fixed rate of interest was guaranteed. In 
other countries, howevei’, they were gradually amalgamated either 
voluntarily or through the intenvention of the State. In most 
countries, States have acquired the railways and handed over their 
administration to statu toiy bodies. The steps taken in this direction 
by various countries are described in Chapter II. In Germany the 
State has acquired all the railways which are now run as one unit 
and their administration is handed over to a statutory body. In 
France, a statutory machinery for the management of State 
Railways and the supervision oCCompany lines has been created, and 
a definite date is fixed when the contracts of all the Companies will 
expire. In England, Companies were amalgamated, under statutory 
obligations, into four groups and further amalgamation and 
co-ordination is under contemplation. The scheme of amalgamation 
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has npt^ yet been worked out in India, noi has the machinery, which 
will ultimately control all the lailways, yci been cicated. 

The Indian Railways are running most economically though 
at the sacrifice of efficiency. The operating ratio is now the second 
lowest in the world. A further drop by two and a half points is 
contemplated in the budget of 1940-41. This low operating ratio 
has been achieved by retrenchment in staff, and by cutting down 
salaries to a dangerously low figure. 

It is a matter for serious consideration whether economv 
should not be effected by a change in the policy of administration 
and finance rather than by cutting down the strength of the staff 
and reducing their salaries, which in my opinion should be restored 
to the level that existed before the last period of depression. 
The Government of India may well follow the practice of other 
countries and abolish the Depreciation Reserve Fund. They may 
provide in the budget a sufficient amount for renewals and 
replacements requii ed during the ye<ir. Betterment of existing 
lines should in every case be met from revenue and not by 
borrowing. 

Indian Railways are ah eady o\'cr”Capitaliscd. The burden 
of loan should not be increased year after year by adding to it 
the expenditure incurred on the imj^rovement of the existing lines. 
Renewals and replacements are charged to the Revenue Account 
in every country. Why should Railways in India not do the same ? 
Fresh borrowing, is justified only in the case of important levenue 
yielding or expense-saving schemes smh as the purcliase of lines 
from companies, the construction of new lines, or tlie enlarging of the 
workshops required for the manufacture of n filing stock and loco- 
motives. The Railways have been drawing on an average about 8^ 
crores every year from the Depreciation Fund. This amount should 
be taken directly from the revenues. The Railways are now setting 
aside about 12^ crores in depreciation fund. The amount of 
4 crores thus released may be utilised for the improvement of existing 
lines, restoring the sli'cngth of the staff and their salaries to normal 
scale, and, if possible, lor amortisation. An equalisation fund of 
50 crores recommended by the Wedgwood Committee should he 
established. 

The problem of Rail-Road competiton is not so acute in India 
as it is in other countries. The possibility of load transport entering 
into competition with the railways is by no means solely dependent 
on the dilTerence in transportation charges but is generally based on 
special facilities which motor vehicles offer. 1‘hc railways have been 
complaining of the loss in receipts but incontestable evidence is not 
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available to show what the extent of the loss is. On the 
other hand the motor transport directly provides a good share to 
the railways in freights of the motor vehicles, motor accessories, 
petrol, lubricating oils and materials for construction and mainten- 
ance of roads and generally by developing the country. If the 
railway earnings are examined, it is not unlikely that, instead of 
the so-called loss, this increase of traffic may. on the whole, show a 
profit- The Railways, however, feel injured at the growing com- 
petition of the road transport and this is not without reason. A 
time may come in the near future when the competition may take 
a turn for the worse, if the railways do not rise to the occasion in 
providing facilities which other Railway systems have done. The 
Road transport enjoys certain inherent advantages which are des- 
cribed in Chapter VIII. 

There can, however, be organized a system by which 
uneconomical competition could be replaced by a mutual under- 
standing with regal d to the allotment of domains of work and the 
most probable basis of co-operative working for which there are 
numerous possibilities. Such procedure will best serve the public 
which is interested in the existence of both forms of transport in 
their respective domains. 

Detailed discussion of the theory of rates and fares is outside the 
scope of the present book. The rates and fares cannot be arbitrarily 
raised, prejudicing the free development of trade in the country.- The 
fundamental principle of transport taxation is to lower the rates to 
such an extent as to attract maximum traffic and leave a resonable 
margin of profit. The raising of rates by 12^ per cent over-night with- 
out inviting^ discussion is permissible in the case of traiff duties where 
premature disclosure may lead to speculation, but it cannot be 
applied to rates and fares where the danger of speculation does not 
exist. The raising of freight at the present moment cannot be 
justified. 

No book on Indian Railways can ignore the labour condition. 
It is a proverb among Railwaymen that people residing between 
rail wiring are deaf and dumb. Officers have no ears and sub- 
ordinates have no tongue. It is the duty of the legislature and ffie 
Government of India to safeguard their interests. Much has been 
done in recent years as described in Chapter VIII and their future 
prospects in the hands of a person who is interested in the welfare 
of labour as much as in the prosperity of Railways are very safe. 

On account of my anxiety to get the book ready by the time of 
the budget discussions in the Assembly, the proofs were read in great 
hurry and printing errors could not be eliminated. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to many friends from whom 
I have received much useful criticism, and valuable suggestions. 



CHAPTER L 

History and Development of Indian Railways. 

Section (1). Early History. 

The first proposals for the construction of railways in India 
were submitted in 1844 to the East India Company in England by 
Mr. R. M. Stephenson, afterwards Chief Engineer of the East 
Indian Railways, and others.j They included the construction 
of lines by Railway Companies to be incorporated for the purpose, 
and the guarantee of a specified return by the East India Company. 
A contract for the construction by the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany of an experimental line of 100 miles from Calcutta towards 
Mirzapofe or Raj-mehal at an estimated cost of ,000,000 was 
made in 1849 and a return of 5 per cent was guaranteed by thc^ 
East India Company on the capital. A similar contract was made 
in the same year with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 
pany for a line from Bombay to Kalyan at an estimated cost of 
j(^500,000. But no policy of entrusting generally the construction of 
Indian Railways to the guaranteed Companies was then formulated. 
Lord Dalhousie iu a minute written on the 20th April, 1853, rc-j 
'commended the agency of Companies for constructing and working i 
railway lines under the supervision and control of the Government ; 
by its own oflicers and gave his xcasons for preferring this procedure. 
The policy advocated by Lord Dalhousie was accepted by the East 
India Company in 1854, and was adhered to by the Secretary of 
State. ^ Contracts were given to various Companies on guaranteed 
rate of interest from 5 to 4J per cent and provision of land free of 
charge. Half of any surplus profits earned was to be used towards 
repaying to the Go\'ernment any sums by which it had been called 
upon to supplement the net earnings of any previous period in order 
to make good the guaranteed return ; and the remainder was to be 
distributed to the shareholders. 

Fiom the year 1858 till 1900 the Government of India paid 
^51,527,307 out of general revenues being the amount by which 
the actual profits fell short of the guaranteed return. The Govern- 
ment, however, tecovered £“44*7 millions during the next 19 years. 

In all those contracts the Government reserved the right of 
control over the details of construction, rolling .stock, rates and fares 
to be charged, and the standard of maintenance. 

The Railways were to be held by the Companies on leases 
terminating at the end of 99 years, and on such termination the fair 
jvalue of their rolling stock, plant and machinery was to be paid 
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to them. But provision was also made to enable the Government 
to purchase the lines after 25 or 50 years on terms calculated to be 
the equivalent to the Companies' interest therein, and also to enable 
the Companies to sui render their lines to the Government and to 
receive in return their capital at par 

In 1862 the Government of India attempted to give contract', 
to Companies by giving subsidy and not by guaranteeing fixed rate 
of return. This method however failed, and in 1869. Sir John 
Lawrence summed up the result of the experiment of the construc- 
tion of railways by unguaranteed Companies as follows : — - 

“ The Government of India has for several years been striv- 
ing to induce capitalists to undertake the construction 
of railways in India at their own risk, and on their 
responsibility with a minimum of Government inter- 
ference, But the attempt has entirely failed, and it has 
become obvious that no capital can be obtained for 
such undertakings otherwise than under a guarantee 
of interest fully equal to that which the Government 
should have to pay if it borrowed directly on its own 
account. 

There is not much difference between direct borrowing and 
raising money through Companies with guaranteed irfterest at 
market rales. The Government of India definitely adopted the 
policy of direct construction and owner-ship of railways. Rapid 
development of railway construction ensued, which necessitated a 
change in the central organisation. 

_In_1874.a State Railway Directorate was established and the 
greater portion of the State Railway establishment and business 
connected with the Stale Railway administration was transferred to 
the control of the Director of State Railways^ ^in ofRcer who func- 
tioned on much the same lines as the head of a department under 
the Government of India.^A consulting Engineer was also appointed 
at the same time and he was associated with the Director but all 
important matters had still to be referred to the Public Works 
Department. 

Early in 1877 a further change was made in the organisation 
responsible for the administration and control of State Railways, and 
in place of the Director of State Railways, three Directors on terri- 
torial basis and one Director of State iRailways Stores were 
appointed. 

Progress in the Constraetion of Railways. 

By the end of 1879, in about 25 years from the inti’oduction 
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of railways in India, 6,128 miles of railway had been constructed 
by Companies, which had expended, approximately, ^97,872,000* 
(These figures include the Calcutta and South Eastern and Naihati 
Railways which were constructed by Companies but were purchased 
by the Government m 1868 and 1872 respectively). By the same 
date 2,175 miles of railway had been constructed by the Govern- 
ment at a cost of /)23,692,226. An imperceptible defect in the 
guaranteed system was that during the periods of cheap money in 
England, ’ over-capitalisation commenced and large capital was 
sunk in the constructson of unnecessary station buildings, bridges 
and track. 

Introduction of modified guarantee terms. 

In 1880 the necessity for great and lapid extention of the 
railway system was urged by the Famine Commissioners appointed 
after the great famine of 1878, who estimated that at least, 5,000 
miles were still necessary for the protection of the country from 
famine. 

Action in the direction suggested l3y the Commission was 
taken by the formation of three Companies without a guarantee. 
(The Bengal Central in 1881, and the Bengal and North Western, 
and Rohilkund and Kumaon in 1882) and three new guaranteed 
Companies (Southern Marhatta in 1882, the Indian Midland in 
1885 and the Bengal Nagpur in 1887), The Assam Bengal Rail- 
way Company was formed on similar lines in 1892, except that any 
surplus profits were to be divided between the Secretary of State 
and the Company in proportion to the capital provided by eacli. 

1 The rale of guarantee in this case was 3^ per cent for the first six 
; years and 3 per cent thereafter* - t' 

The terms of guarantee given to the Companies formed since 
1 880 have thus been much more favourable to the Government 
than in the case of those funned before 1869. The Government of 
India attempted various methods of raising funds. The Local 
Governments and administrations were induced to take a practical 
interest in the construction and management of railways and in a 
few cases short extensions were constructed from funds for which 
the resposibility to pay interest was accepted by Local Governments. 
Such lines were controlled by the Local Governments concerned 
under the general supei'vision of the Government of India* On the 
administration side furthei changes were made Jn ]857. In that 
year the post of Director General of Railways was abolished and 
the post of a Secretary to the Government of India in the Public 
Works Department was created in its place* On account of the 
expansion of Railway system and the existence of a large number 
of companies with different terms of contracts and other interests 
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it was felt that the controlling machinery was not efficient to tackle 
the complicated problems connected therewith. His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State in Council thereupon appointed Sir Thomas 
Robertson in October 1901 as Special Commissioner for Indian 
Railways to enquire into and report on the admmstration and 
working of Indian Railways. In his report which became available 
in 1903j Sir Thomas recommended that the administration of the 
railways in India should be entrusted to a small Board consisting 
of a President or Chief Commissioner who should have a thorough 
practical knowledge of railway working and should be a member 
of the Viceroy’s Council for railway matters, and two other Com- 
missioners who should be men of high railway standing and should 
have a training similar to that of the President. He recommended 
that the Board should, in addition to the necessary office establish- 
ment, be provided with a Secretary, a Chief Inspector of Railways 
and a suitable number of Government Inspectors. (For details vide 
Section 3.) 

Railway Board, 

The Railway Board was established in March 1905 and was 
provided with : — 

"A Secretary,' 

An Examiner of Accounts, and 

A Director of Railway constructions. 

Within a short time after the constitution of the Railway 
Board, it was found that the work was being hampered by the 
Commerce and Industry Department standing between the Railway 
Board and the Governor-General in Council. The question was 
referred to a Committee presided over by Sir James Mackay 
whose report will be discussed in greater detail in Section 4, On 
the recommendation of the Mackay Committee the constitution 
of the Railway Board was changed, and enhanced powers were 
vested in the President. The Board with its staff became collec- 
tively the Railway Department distinct from and independent of the 
Department of Commerce and Industy, though remaining under 
the administrative charge of the Hon. Member for Commerce and 
Industries. The President of the Board was given dhect access to 
the Viceroy as if he was a Secretary to the Government of India. 

{.The railway income during and after the War increased 
abnormally and the Government of India felt that a definite 
policy should be adopted for the better administration of Railways 
and they appointed in the year 1920 a Special Committee under 
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the Chairmanship of Sil William Ac worth. Its leport is a land- 
mark in the administratioh of Indian Railways (See Section 5.) 

There existed at that time 174 railway undei takings, divided 
into 14 different categories, eleven of these undertakings being major 
railways. They were classified under the following five headings. 

{a) State owned and State managed. 

{b) State owned and Company managed 

(c) Company owned and Company managed. 

(cf) Lines belonging to Indian States. 

(e) Miscellaneous (branch and light feeder lines of various 
kinds.) 

The last category included branches constructed by Local 
Governments and District Boards. 

On the recommendation of the Acwoith Committee, three 
important steps were taken by the Government of India : — 

' L The Railway Finance was separated from the general 
Finance in 1924 (vic/e Section 7.) 

' ’ 2. -Three important Railways whose terms expired were 
taken 6ver by the State, viz , the E. 1. Railway in 1924 and the 
G. 1. P. in 1925, and the Burma Railway in 1929. 

3. The Railway Board was reorganised. 

The acquisition of two important systems of railways brought 
the major portions of broad gauge lines in the country under the 
direct management of the State. This coupled with the separation 
of the Railway Finance stressed thc‘ need of better control and hus- 
banding of Railway Finances. In 1926 Sir Arthur Dickinson 
was invited to examine and report on the question of Finance 
and Accounts (see Section 8). Further the Raven Committee was 
appointed to look into the condition of workshops and devise methods 
for their co-ordination, (see Section 9j. After the separation of 
Railway Finance the Railway budget remained 4n a prosperous con- 
dition till 1929, and the Railway administration during this interval, 
in spite of extravagant expenditure, built a reserve amounting to 
18*81 crores, Then the period of depression began in 1930 and 
Railway receipts which were 103 crorcs in 1929 fell to 95 crorcs in 
1930 and 81? . crores in 193L The Indian Legislative Assembly 
appointed a retrenchement committee which met at Simla and exam- 
ined the proposals of economy. The committee could not examine 
the working of various railways and its labours were confined to Che 
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examination of the memoranda submitted by the Railway Board. 
The Government of India, later on, appointed a committee with 
Mr. Pope as Chairman which introduced the system of job analysis. 
In the meantime important political changes were being considered at 
the Round Table Conference in London and the question of railways 
administration, vis-a-vis the proposed Federation, was referred to a 
Committee which met in London in 1933. The Committee recom- 
mended the establishment of a Federal Authority which will be 
discussed in greater detail in Section 13. The financial stringency 
which began in 1930 is still continuing so much so that the railways 
have not been able to discharge their obligation and pay in full the 
contribution of one per cent of the capital at charge to the general 
revenues. During these years of depression it has exhausted its 
Reserve amounting to 18‘81 crores, borrowed 30i crores from Depre- 
ciation Fund, and kept in abeyance the payment of contribution to 
general revenues to the extent of 32 crores. The matter was referred 
to a committee presided over by Sir R, Wedgwood. Some of the 
recommendations of this Committee have been adopted by the Gov- 
ernment of India, while some important financial recomendations.are 
still under consideration. The contracts of E. and N. W. Ry. and of 
M. S. M. Ry. expired in 1937 but the Government of India extended 
the period of contract for five years in the case of the former and 
eight years in the case of the latter in view of the momentous changes 
outlined in the Government of India Act, 1935 [vide Section. 13.) 

''' 

' In the year 1936, the Government of India organised a Depart- 
ment of Communications. The Railway Department ceased to be 
under the Member in charge of Commerce and it was put under the 
Member in charge of Communications. The Federal Railway 
Authority contemplated by the Government of India Act of 1935 
was not established on account of political difficulties, and the matter 
has now had to be postponed indefinitely on account of the War. 


SECTION 2. 

Terms of Contract of Principal Indian Railways/ 

There are eleven principal Railway systems of which 4 are 
owned and managed by the State, and the remaining seven are 
owned by the State, but they are worked by Companies under 
different terms of contract. 

(i) Managed directly by the State. 

Names of Railways. The date on which the State 

assumed charge of adminis- 
tration. 

(n) East Indian Railway ... ... 1924 
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(b) Great Indian Peninsula Railway ... 1925 

(c) North Western Railway ... ... 18B6 

{(i) Eastern Bengal Railway .. . 1884 

(h) Owned by the State and managed by Companies 
Names of Railways Date of expiry of 

contract. 

[e] Bpmbay Baroda and Central India-Railway .. 31-12-1941 

(/) Madras and Southern Marhatta Railway ... 31-12-1945 

{g) South Indian Railway ... ... „ 

(//) Bengal Nagpur Railway ... ... 31-12-1950 

{i) Assam Bengal Railway .. ... 31-12-1941 

(j) Bengal and North Western Railway ... 31-12-1942 

(A portion of this railway is owned by the 
Company.) 

(k) Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway ... „ 

(A portion of this railway is owned by the 
Company.) 

A summary of the contracts of various Railway Companies is 
given in the following pages. 

(a) East Indian Railway. 

The East Indian Railway was worked by the Company till the 
1st January 1925 when its administratujn was tak(m over by the 
State. The Oudh and Rohilkund Railway which was accpiired by the 
State from the guaranteed Company on the Isl January 1889, was 
amalgamated with the East Indian Railway with effect from the 1st 
"July 1925. The total capital at charge of the combined system is 
148 crores and the length of the lines comprised in the system is 
4407*72 miles. 

The first portion of the main line was opened on the 15th 
August 1854 from Howrah to Hoogly and the last portion from 
Chola to Delhi was opened to traffic on the 1st August 1864. 

The first contract fur its construction was given to the East 
Indian Railway Company in 1849 and a return of 5 per cent interest 
on capital was guaranteed. The contract was for a period of 30 
years and it expired in 1879^ vs^hen the entire railw*ay was purchased 
by the Btate. The purchase price was /)32, 750,000 and it was pro- 
vided that this diouid be paid in the form of a terminable annuity of 
the amount of 473^750 payable from the 1st January 1880 to the 
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14th February 1953, One-fifth of the annuity was deferred and the 
holders of this portion (representing a capital sum of ^6,550,000) 
constituted the new East Indian Railway Company, A new contract 
was signed between this Company and the Secretary of State in 1879 
for the working of the Railway, A number of branch lines belonging 
to the State and Companies were incorporated in the undertaking on 
various dates. 

The main provisions of the contract were : — 

(1) Land shall be provided by the Government at the cost of 
capital. (2) Guarantee of interest at 4 per cent per annum on 
^{^65550 ,000, the capital sum representing the deferred portion (one- 
fifth) of annuity payable by the Government for the purchase of the 
East Indian Railway. (3) Guarantee of principal and interest in 
respect of debentures and debenture stock issued by the Company, 
and (4) commencing from the 1st January 1920, a compensation to 
deferred annuitants for inability to obtain exemption from income- 
tax. 

Distribution of Profit — Up to the 31st December 1919, the 
surplus profits in each half-year remaining after payment of interest 
and annuity charges, and the contribution to the Provident Fund, 
were divided as follows — 

Of the first Rs. 25,00,000 of such surplus profits (or • of the 
whole amount when it does not exceed Rs, 25,00,000) the Govern- 
ment to receive four-fifths and the Company one-fifth ; of any excess 
beyond Rs. 25,00,000 the Government to receive fourteen-fifteenths 
and the Company one-fifteenth. 

The share of the Company in such surplus to be, remitted to 
England through the Government of India at Rs. 12 to the pounds 
sterling. 

By the contract of the 17th December 1919 the Government 
and the Company mutually agreed that subject to the provisions 
contained in that contract, the principal contract, dated the 22nd 
December 1879 shall continue in force until the 31st December 1924 
when the same shall determine. On the determination of the con- 
tract, the portion of the annuity that had been deferred would be- 
come payable for the period remaining up to the 14 th February 
1953, 


On the recommendation of the Acworth Committee, the 
Secretary of State undertook direct administration of the Railway on 
the 1st January 1925, The Delhi-Ambala-Kalka section was 
constructed by the Delhi- Ambala-Kalka Railway Company and the 
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first contract was signed on the 12th February 1889. The contract 
expired on the 21st December 1926 and the State purchased the 
line. From the year 1926-27 it was amalgamated with the North 
Western Railway. 

(b) Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway comprises the line for- 
merly owned by the old Guaranteed Company of tliat name, in 
amalgamation with that of the late Indian Midland Railway Com- 
pany. 

The property owned by the old guaranteed Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company was purchased by the State in 1900 
and the contract between the Secictaiy of State and the Indian 
Midland Company, dated the 22nd October 1885, was detci mined. 
The amalgamated lines formed part of Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway undertaking which was worked by the leconstitutcd Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company up to 30th June 1925, when all 
the contracts then subsisting between tlie Secretary of Stiitc and llic 
Company were determined and the line was brought under State 
management with effect from 1st July 1925. 

The working capital of the amalgamated line is 118 crocs and 
covers a mileage of 3,727 16 miles of which 3482*8 miles is bioad 
gauge and the rest small guage 2^-6^'. 

The contract was first given by the East India Company in 
1849 and the Company opened the first portion from Victoria to 
Thana a distance of 21 miles on the 18th April 185!). The main 
provisions of the contract were : — 

(/) Land. — originally, /. up to the 30th June 1900, was 
provided by the Goveinnieiit fiee of cost to the Company, 
while that acquired theicaftei was provided by the 
Government to the Company at the cost of capital. 

{ii) Govci nment (luL — Guarantee of inteiesl at 3 per cent on 
the new capital of the Company. 

{Hi) Distribution of profits — The working expenses of the 
whole undertaking were divided half-yearly between, 
and attributed to, the systems in tlic proportion of the 
gross receipts each (the branch lines in Rcrar being 
treated as part of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
system.) 

The Government purchased the Railway in 1900 and entered 
into a new contract with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
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Company for a period of 25 years. The Midland Railway between 
Bhopal and Agra was also given to this Company foi a period of 
25 years. The net earnings of each year were applied* — 

(а) to the payment to the Secretary of State of the sum 
of Rs. 2,00,00,000. 

(б) to the re-payment to the Secretary of State in rupees 
of all intere.st payable in respect of such year on all 
money raised after the 30th June 1900 by the Company 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State for the purpose 
of the undertaking otherwise than by the issue of shares 
or capital stock, or provided by the Secretary of State 
after the same date. 

Any surplus to be divided between the Government and the 
Company in the proportion of 19/20ths to the former and l/20th 
to the latter. If the Company with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State increased its new capital and issued further shares or stock 
as fully paid up, the Company’s share in such surplus as aforesaid 
should thenceforth be increased by an additional fractional share 
bearing the same proportion to the original fractional share of 
1 /20th as the additional capital of the Company shall bear to the 
authorised capital of ;^ 255753000 , but so that the fractional share 
should on no account exceed 1/lOth. 

The conditions about rates and fares and special obligations 
as to the conveyance of mails, troops, etc., were the same as in the 
case of other railways. 

(c) North Western Railway. 

This line was first constructed by the old Sindh, Punjab and 
Delhi Guaranteed Railway Company which was registered in 1855. 
The first portion was opened to traffic from Kotri to Karachi City 
in 1861. The Railway was purchased by the Slate in 1886 and 
was amalgamated with the Punjab Northern, the Indus Valley, the 
Eastern Section Sind-Sagar, and the Southern section Sind-Pishin 
State Railways to be worked as one under-taking under the name 
of the North Western Railway ; the administration of the railway 
was not given to any Company after its purchase, but the State 
administrated it directly. 

When the State assumed charge of the East Indian Railway 
the Delhi Ghaziabad and Delhi-Ambala-Kalka Sections of this 
railway were handed over to the North Western Railway. 

The capital of the Railway is 146T4 crores of which 33*79 
crores were spent on strategic lines. The length of the line under 
the system is 7088*28 miles. 
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Other branch lines weie amalgamated with the Noilh 
Western Railway at different times. 

The Southern Punjab Railway was inagurated in 1895 and 
the main provisions of the contracts were : the land in British 
Territory was provided by the Government free of cost to the 
Company. As to that in the territories of any Indian State, the 
Government undertook to use their influence to acquire it foit he 
Company,, as far as possible on the same terms. 

The Terms of Woiking : For management, maintenance, use 
of rolling stock and working, the Government retained 52 percent of 
the gross earnings, the remainder being the net earnings of the 
Company. Such net earnings, together with the rebate constituted 
the Company’s net receipts. Surplus net receipts in excess of 3 -{ 
per cent per annum of the total cxpendituie of the Company in 
sterling were divisible equally at the dose of each year between 
the Secretary of State and the Company, provided that, before 
determining such surplus net receipts for division, a yearly sum 
of ^*5,000, might be charged by the Company against the net 
receipts for administrative expenses in England and India. 

The contract provisions about rates and fares and about 
special obligations were the same as in other Companies. 

Government could by giving twelve months’ previous node c 
of purchase, determine the contract on the 31st ncccin])ci of 1929, 
or on the 31st December 1934 or on the 31st December of the last 
year of any subsequent period often years except the period expir- 
ing on the 31st December, 1954 by paying to the Company in 
sterling a sum equal to 25 times the yearly average of the Company's 
share of the net earnings of the railway during the five years imme- 
diately preceding the date of determination, provided that such sum 
not to exceed by more than 20 per cent of the total capital expen- 
diture of the Company in sterling, not be less than such capital ex- 
penditure. 

The State puichascd the line and amalgamated it with the 
North Western Railway in 1929-30. 

(d) Eastern Bengal Railway, 

The Eastern Bengal Railway Company was a guaranteed 
Company and it was registered in 1857. The first line was opened 
from Calcutta to Raneghat on the 29th September 1862. It was 
acquired by the State on the 1st July 1884 and the Northern Bengal 
State and the Calcutta and South Eastern Railway were amalga- 
mated with it for working by tiie State as one undertaking under 
the name of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 
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The length of the line is 25009*55 miles of which 900*53 miles 
arc broad gauge, 1,072*13 miles metre gauge and the gauge of the 
remaining 36*89 miles is 2'-6'* The capital at chaige is 52*76 
crores. The line is owned and worked by the State. 

There are a number of small lines which are worked by 
the Eastern Bengal Railway, the terms of contract of which 
are approximately the same. Cooch Behar State Railway is 
mentioned by way of illustration. The agreement between the 
Secretary of State and H. H. The Maharaja of Cooch Behar wets 
entered into on the 25th February 1907 about the management, 
maintenance and working of the line. The Railway is the property 
of the Cooch Bihar Durbar. 

Distribtiiion of Profits — For management, maintenances and 
working, the Eastern Bengal Railway retains 40 per cent of the 
gross earnings provided that when the stock of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway is used for the conveyance of any traffic on the Cooch 
Behar State Railway, the Eastern Bengal railway retains up to, but 
not more than 45 per cent of the gross earnings obtained by the use 
of such stock. The remainder, being the net earnings of the 
Branch, is paid over to the Durbar. The agreement is terminable at 
six months notice from either side. 

(e) Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

The Company was registered in 1885 and the first portion 
was opened to traffic in 1860 between Ankleswar and Nerbudda. 
The propel ty vested in the former Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Guaranteed Railway Company was purchased by the Secre- 
tary of State on the 3Lst December, 1905 from which date all the 
contracts then subsisting between the Secretary of State and that 
Company were determined, the Company was re-constituted, and 
a new contract was signed on the 8th April 1907. The new Com- 
pany was to work all the subsidiary lines including the Raj- 
putana Malwa Railway. The purchase price was fixed at the sum 
of ,685,581 and the Secretary of State agreed to create and 
issue to the Company on the 31sl December, 19^05, India 3 per cent 
stock to the amount of ^10,089,146 in satisfaction of 5/^9,685,581, 
as part of the purchase price, the Company raising new stock capi- 
tal of 5 (^ 2 , 000,000 being unpaid balance of the purchase money 
of;{;il,685,58L 

In addition to the main line the Company works certain other 
lines owned by separate Companies and Indian States, one of which 
vfz.^ the Ahmadabad-Dholka Railway, has been purchased by the 
Government and merged in the metre gauge section of the Com- 
pany’s line with effect from the 1st July 1922. 
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Ihe length of the line is SjSl 1*50 miles of which 1259*58 is 
broad gauge, 2,027 is metre gauge and the rest is small gauge of 
2^-6". The capital at chaigc of the Railway is 77 cioies spent on 
the Patri Branch. 


The main provisions of the contraci arc . — 

Land , — Land was provided h) the Government free of cost 
to the former Company. After the 3 1st December 1905, 
the cost of the land provided by the Government is 
debited to the appropriate capital account. 

(ti) Govern menf Aid , — The Government guaiantecd to pay 
to the Company interest at the rate of 3 pei lent per 
annum on its stock capital of 000, 000, raised in 

satisfaction of the unpaid balance of the purchase money 
of j(!^l 1,683,581, as also on the amount paid to the credit 
of the Secretary of State in respect of any furthci 
ordinary stock which the Company may issue with his 
sanction. 


Capital rccjiiired for the pui])Mses cjf the undcuaking after 
the 31st December, 1911 shall, at the option of the Senetary of 
State, cither be advanced by him or, he piovided by the Compan> 
by the issue, as the Secielary of state siiall decide, of furtlun 
ordinary stock or of debentures or debenture stoi'k. 

Penvet of ihe G(}vcnimcnt io dehnn ne the tonfracf,-~~Tht 
contract may be determined by the Government on the 31st 
December of any succeeding fifth year, by giving to the C(jmpan> in 
England, 12 calendar months, previous notice. 

Di^iiribitfion of Profits — From the halhycaily gross earnings 
of the undertaking are deducted the working expenses of the 
imdei taking and all other charges to Revenue account properly 
attributable to each half year, the rcmamcier, together with the 
interest to be credited by the Secietaty of State in respect of any 
balance of unexpended capital in his hands uiider clause 19 of the 
contract of 24th October, 1913, being the net leceipts. Under the 
contract of the 5th October, 1933. Rupees ten crores of the 
prefeired capital of the Secretary of Stale vveie converted into 
capital bearing fixed interest at 4^^ per cent. 

The Company has the working chaigc of Ifr smallei under- 
takings including the Nagcla Ujjain Railway which is the property 
of the Gwalior Durbai, and is managed, maintained and worked 
by the B. B. & C. L Railway as part of the Conijrany's system. 
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Rajputana Malwa Railway* (3'.3g guage) 

The Maharaja Holkar lent to the British Government one 
hundred lakhs of Rupees at 4| per cent per annum for the constru- 
ction of the Khandwa-Indore section, and is entitled to a moiety of 
surplus profits. 

The Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior lent to the British Govern- 
ment seventy-five lakhs of rupees at 4 per cent per annum for the 
construction of the Indore-Neemuch section and the branch to 
Ujjain, 

The Cawnpore-Achnera line was leased to the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway Company on the 1st October 
1886 and is now treated as an integral part of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway. 

The Rajputana-Malwa railway system has been worked by 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company since 
the 1st July, 1885. 

The Rajputana section was sanctioned in 1870 and was opened 
in 1881 ; the Malwa section was sanctioned m 1872 and opened in 
1881 ; the Cawnpore-Achnera section was sanctioned in 1874 and 
opened in 1884 ; and the Rewari-Fazilka section was sanctioned in 
1881 and opened in 1885. 

(F) Madras and Southern Marhatta Railway, 

The Madras Railway Guaranteed Company was first regis- 
tered in 1853 and the first line between Vayasarpandy and Walejah 
Road (Arcot) was opened on the 1st July 1856. According to the 
original contract the Government of India guaranteed inserest in 
sterling at 5 per cent. Land was provided free of cost. According' 
to the original contract, in ninety-nine years from the 1st April 1857 
the line would revert to Government on paying for the rolling- 
stock at its fair value, the Company having the right to surrender 
the contract previously by giving notice. Government might within 
six months after the expiration of 25 or 50 years of the term, 
determine the contract by purchase at the mean market value of 
the shares during the three preceding years.* The contract expired 
on the 31st December 1907, the lines owned by that Company were 
purchased by the Secretary of State for India, and on the 1st 
January 1909 the then existing Madras Railway (with the exception 
of the Jalarpet Mangalore section) together with the ^ gauge 

section of the South Indian Railway from Katpadi to Gudur and 

’-‘Footnote kail way Adminjstjration Report 1907. 
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Pakla to Dharmavaram, was made over to the Southern Marhatta 
Railway Company for workings the enlarged Company being styled 
the Madras and Soulhein Marhatta Railway Company. 

In addition to the lines now comprised in the system^ the Com- 
pany, up to the 30th September 1919, worked the lines, Birur to 
Shimoga, Mysore to Nanjangud and Mysore to Bangalore all of 
which were made ovei to the Mysore Durbar on tlic 1st October 
1919. 

The mileage of the line is 3,228'53 of which 1,146'48 is bioad 
gauge and the rest is metre gauge. The total capital at charge is 
77 crores. It includes 12 subsidiary Companies. 

The main provisions of the new contract were : — 

Land to be provided by the Government at the cost of 
capital. 

Government Aid. (a) Interest in sterling is guaranteed at 3^ 
per cent per annum on the nominal amount of capital stuck, for the 
time being, of the Company, and is payable ludf- yearly by the 
Secretary of State, the Government being entitled to retain out of 
the Company's share of surplus profits foi the year the rupee- 
equivalent of this interest. If the Company’s share for the yeui be 
less than the guaranteed inteiest, the deficiency is not to be made 
good out of the Company’s share of a subsequent year. 

{b) Moneys for capital expenditure arc prorided at the Secre- 
tary of State’s option, cither by advances made by him or by the 
issue of debentures or debenture stock or further capital slock of the 
Company such issues can only be made with the S(‘cietary of State’s 
approval 

Distribution of Profits. After deducting fnjm the gioss earn- 
ings of the line for the half year, the working expenses (which 
include the contributions made under the rules to the Provident 
Fund and the haulage payable to the South Indian Railway) the net 
earnings are applied 

(а) In payment of rebate to the South Indian Railway : 

(б) In repayment to the Secretary of Slate of the interest paid 

on debentures. But the undertaking is to be credited 
half-yearly wdth a sum equal to the guaranteed interest 
paid on the average amount, if any, held by the Secretary 
of State during the half-year, of the unexpended balances 
of issues of capital made for the purposes of the undertak- 
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ing ; and (c) the suiplus was divided between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Company in proportion to the 
respective shares in which the capital, for the time being 
(excluding debenture capital), has been contributed by 
them. The Secretary of State’s capital is taken at a 
sum of millions, to which is added the amount 

up to date of his advances; and the Company’s capital 
at ;^5 millions. 

Poxver of the Government to determine contract —The Railway 
and all its appurtenances are absolutely the property of the Govern- 
ment, which might determine the contract on the 31st December 
1937 or on the 31st December in any succeeding fifth year reckoning 
from that date, by giving to the Company in London not less than 
twelve months’ previous notice. Upon the termination of the con- 
tract the Company is to give the Government the possession of the 
railway ; and the Government are to pay the Company a sum equal 
to the nominal amount of its share, vtz.^ jTSjOOOjOOO and of any 
additional paid up capital, stock that may have been issued for the 
purpose of the Company’s and State lines. 

The Government had the option to take over the administra- 
tion on the 31st December 1937 but the Government did not avail 
itself of the termination of contract and they extended the , period for 
8 years. According to the new contract the Railway and^ all its 
appurtenances are absolutely the property of the Government which 
may determine the contiact on the 31st December 1945 or on the 
31st December of any succeeding fifth year. According to new con- 
tract the Company is entitled to 1/lOth of' the profits up to Rs. 75 
lakhs, l/15th of the next fifteen lakhs and l/30th of the profits above 
Rs. 90 lakhs. 

(g) South Indian Railway. 

The line now called the South Indian Railway was formerly 
owned and worked by the Great Indian and Karnatic Railway 
Companies. The first portion was opend to traffic on the ist Febr- 
uary, 1861 between Tirupattcr and Salem. These two lines were 
amalgamated on the 1st July 1874, under the title of the South 
Indian Railway which on the Isi January 1891, was purchased by 
the State and handed over, together with the Villupuram-Guntakal 
State Railway, for working as one undertaking, to a new Company 
the existing South Indian Railway Company. The portion of the 
railway from Dharmavaram to Guntakal was made over to the 
former Southern Marhatta Railway in 1893. 

With effect from the 1st January 1908 the Jaiarpet Mangalore 
Section of the former Madras including the Tiruppatur-Krishnagiri, 
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Morappur-Dharmapiui and the Nilgiri railways was incoiporatcd in 

the undci taking of the South Indian Railway Company who, from 

the same date, relinquished and made over to the amalgamated 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Company the S'-S'' 3/8 

gauge lines from Katpadi to Dharmavarm and fiorn Pakla to Gudur, 

and obtained running powers over the Madras-Bangalore section of 

the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Tlic Shoranur- 

Cochin Indian State line was, on tlie same date, also transferred from 

the former ‘Madras Railway Company to the South Indian Railway 

Company for working. 

The South Indian Railway now comprises 16 other smallci 

lines. 


The line is owned by the State and is worked by the Semth 
Indian Railway Company which was registered in 1891. Tlie total 
capital at charge is 48‘08 crorcs and its mileage is 253T95 of which 
664T5 is broad gauge and 98‘69 small gauge (2'-6") while the icst is 
metre gauge. 

The main provisions of contract which was registered on the 
24 th November 1890 are : — 

(/) Land —hmd is provided by the Government at the cost of 
capital. 

(ii) Govenunenf Aid. — Guarantee of 3 J per cent in sterling on 
the Company’s shaie capital of ,00,000, and on any paid-up 
stock or share (other than preference) capitiil thereafter issued by the 
Company with the sanction of the Government (not including pemia 
paid thereon). 

[iti) Distribnfion of projifs — Under section 60 of the principal 
contract of the 24th November, 1890 as amended by sec- 
tion 25 of the supplemental contract of the 1st December 
1910, the net revenue receipts of each lialf-year are 
applied, in the following manner and order. In payment 
to the Government . — 

(a) of interest at the rate of 3| per cent pci annum for such 
half-year, paid by the Government under section 11 of the 
principal contract, 

(b) of the amount paid by the Government in respect of interest 
for such half-year, upon the sum of /^4>25,000 irredeemable 
debenture stock of the Company ; upon the debentures 
for 75,000 and /^56,500 respectively issued for the 
purposes of the Pamban Branch ; and upon any debenture 
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stock or debentures or preference stock of shares issued 
by the Company after the 31st December, 1910» 

(c) of interest for such half-year at the rate of 3} pet cent, per 
annum on the amount of the Government capital as 
shown in the Government capital account for the division 
of such receipts ; and 

(rf) the residue, if any, is divisible between the Government 
and the Company in the ratio of the average amount 
of capital contributed by each party. 

The period of contract was 55 years and it terminates on the 
31st December 1945. This line includes a Tanjore District Board 
Railway which was constructed from funds provided by the Govern- 
ment of Madras and the District Board of Tanjore. 

It appeared from a recent debate in the Central Legislative 
Assembly that the intention is to amalgamate the S. 1. and M. & 
S, M. Railways in 1945. 

(h) Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

The construction of the first portion of the main , line from 
Asonsol and Nagpur was sanctioned in 1884. The first contract 
with the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company was signed on the 9th 
March 1887. The Company took over the Nagpur-Chattisgarli 
State Railway and constructed other lines, embracing in all a 
system of railways known as the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Its capital at chaige is 78'34 crores and its mileage is 3392*25 
of which 2465’91 are broad gauge and the rest is small gauge of 
2'"6 There is no metre gauge in Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

The main provisions of the contract are : — 

Land . — provided by the Government at the cost of capital. 

Govetnment aid . — Guarantee of interest at 4 per cent per 
annum in sterling on the Company’s ordinary capital of ^3,000,000 
up to the 31st December 1913; thereafter, on this ordinary 
capital and on any further ordinary capital that may be required, 
the guarantee to be 3^ per cent. 

Up to 31st December, 1913 profits were divided in the ratio 
of 'ith% to the Government and |th to the Company, if the ordinary 
capital of £3,000,000 was not increased before that date. If the 
said C-apital was increased, the Company’s share of surplus profits 
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was to lie increased by the fraction which boic to one fourth the 
same proportion as the additional capital bears to the existing 
capital of ;{^3j0005000. 

With effect from the 1st January, 1914, the net earnings 
attributable to the two half-years of a financial year, less 

[a) interest (not charged to capital under the provisions of 
the contract of the 22nd February 1910) on debentures 
or debenture stock of the Company, 

ih) guaranteed interest on Company's open line capital, 
and 

(c) interest at per cent on the Secretary of State’s open 
line capital divided between the Secretary of State and 
the Company in the ratio of the average amounts 
during the year of the Secretary of Slate’s open line 
capital and the Company’s open line capital, in accor- 
dance with the contract of the 5th November 1912. 

Power of the Government to Determine Contract. 

The Railway and its appurtenances are declared to be 
absolutely the property of the Government which may determine 
the coiitract by giving twelve months’ previous notice on the 31st 
December, 1950 or on the 31st December of any succeeding 
fifth year. 

On the termination of the contract the Company is to hand 
over to the Government the Railway and all its belongings of 
every description, and the Government are to lepay the amount 
at par of the share capital \chich has been paid in by the 
Company. 


(i) Assam Bengal Railway. 

The construction of the Assam Bengal Railway as a State 
line was sanctioned in May 1891. The Assam Bengal Railway 
Company was formed in England in xA^pnl 1892 and took over the 
works commenced by the State. The late Noakliali Railway which 
was worked by the Assam Bcgal Railway Company up to the end of 
1905 was purchased by the Government and amalgamated with the 
Assam Bengal Railway from the 1st January, 1906. 

The capital at charge of the Railway is 25*63 crorcs and the 
mileage is 1,306'41, all metre gauge. 
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Principal terms of contracts are : — 

(1) Land was provided by the Govcmment free of cost. 

(2) Government guaranteed interest in sterling at 3 per cent 
on the Company’s share capital of;^!^ million sterling. 

(3) The Railway and its appuitenances were to be absolutely 
the property of the Government who might ^ determine 
the contract on the 31st December, 1921 or at the end 
of every succeeding tenth year by giving 1 2 months’ pre- 
vious notice. (This power was not exercised in 1921 
nor in 1931.) 

The Assam Bengal Railway system includes 4 different worked 
lines. I mention only one by way of illustration, namely, Mymcn- 
singh, Bhairat Bazar Railway, which was constructed by the Com- 
pany registered in 1915. Land was provided by the Government 
free of cost. The Government had a right to terminate the contract 
on the 31st August, 1948 or at the end of any subsequent period 
of 10 years. The Government could also give notice of special 
purchase if they thought that the gauge of the line should be altered. 
In this case the Government were to pay 25 times the average net 
earnings or 115 per cent of the capital whichever might be greater. 

( j ) Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway system is made 
up of : — 

( i) The Bengal and North-Western Railway and 

(6) The Tirhoot Railway. 

The Company was registered in October 1882 and the first 
line was opened for traffic m 1884 from Mankapur to Gonda. 

The capital at charge is 22 '30 crores. The total mileage L 
2107’9 miles, all metre gauge. 

The main provisions of the contract are :~ 

Land —Land was provided by the Government free of cost 
for the Company’s railway and at the cost of capital for the Tirhoot 
Railway undeitaking. 

Terntfs of imi-kiiig — The Company’s I'ailway and the Tirhoot 
Railway undertaking are worked conjointly ; but the accounts of 
each are kept separate and distinct, except those relating to working 
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expenses other than maintenance of structural works The working 
expenses of the open system exclusive of the charges for mainten- 
ance of way, works and stations aic divided between the Com- 
pany's Railway and the Tirhoot Railway in propoiUon to the res- 
pective gross earnings, 

Distributions of profits . — As to the Company's Railways, under 
the oiiginal contract of 1882 any surplus over 6 per rent was to be 
eciually divided between the Government and the Company, hut this 
provision was rescinded by the contract of the 22ud February 1886. 
which leaves the profits entirely in the hands of the Company. 

As to the open system, after deducting half-yearly from the gross 
earnings of the Company's Railway and of the Tirhoot Railway and 
other extensions, the working expenses, the balance ol the gros-i 
earnings (termed net revenue) in the case of the CompanvS jiiu* 
belongs to the Company and m the case of the Tirhoot Raihva\ 
undertaking is applied in (he following manner and order : — 

(a) In payment to the Company of interest accruing in each 
half-year, after the expiration of the period during which 
interest is chargeable to capital, at A pci cent, per annum 
on one-half of the capital raised and exjiended by the 
Company for the purposes of tire railway crossing the 

• Gundak river by a bridge from Bagaha to Chitaum, in- 
cluding interest paid out of capital during consluuUon. 

(b) In payment to the Government from the aggregate net 
revenue for the entiie year of interest accruing in such 
year at 5 per cent, per annum on all money udvaiucd or 
expended by the Government for the purposes of the open 
lines of the undertaking which have not been lepaid to the 
Government. 

(c) The residue if not in excess of 10 lakhs was to g(^ to tlie 
Government and the Company in the propoition of 
9/lOths to the former and l/lOtli to the latter ; if in 
excess of 10 lakhs, then as to the 10 lakhs in tlic aforesaid 
proportion, and as to the balance in the proportion of 
29/30ths to the Goverment and l/30th to the Company. 

Power of the Government to determine the contrai ts rchUuig 
to the Company's railway : — 

The line and all its appurtcnanc es bccomi the property of 
the government on the termination of the contracts. If the con- 


Notc 1 — The rate ot mterest is 6 per cent cm outlay from Iht Septcmbei 19.^2 
and 5} per Cent on outlay trom Ut October 1*^22 as approved by the ^eccvtuy ot 
State for India, 
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tracts terminate by the efflux of time, the Government is to pay to 
the Company the value of rolling stock, movable machinery and 
stores. The Government may, however, determine the contract 
on the 31st December 1937 or 31 si December 1942 on giving to the 
Company 12 calendar months* previous notice in writing. If this 
option is exercised in cither of the years 1937 and 1942, the price 
payable is to be {a) the equivalent in sterling of Rs. 10,17,08,000 
(at Is. 6d. per rupee) ; (6) the actual sterling capital expended by 
the Company on the Doab lines ; (c) the sterling capital advanced by 
the Company for expenditure on the Company*s Railway other than 
the Doab lines in excess of the sum ,{^433,333 between 1912 and 
the end of the year 1937 or 1942, as the case may be. 

Power of the Government to determine the contract relating 
to the Tirhoot railway undertaking ; — 

If the original contract with the Company dated the 12th 
December 1 882, terminates for any reason prior to the expiry of 
the term of the contracts relating to the Tirhoot railway undertaking, 
then the latter also ipso facto terminates at the same time. The 
Tirhoot railway contract shall continue in force till the 31st Decem- 
ber 1937 or 1942 as the case may be. But if option is not exercised 
in 1942, the Company shall have no power to continue the working 
on the Tirhoor State Railway after the end of 1942, unless a further 
agreement thereto is made. On the determination of the contract, 
the Government will resume possession of the undertaking and any 
capital sums which may have been raised by the Government on 
the undertaking are to be considered as debts due from the Com- 
pany and the Government respectively. 

(k) Rohilkund and Kumaoti Railway System. 

The Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway Company was registered 
on the 6th October 1882 and the first agreement with the Secretary 
of State was made on the I2th October 1882. 

The capital of the Railway is 4.64 crores and the mileage is 
570^78 miles, all metre gauge. 

Land was provided by the Government free of cost subject to 
the condition that the Company will pay the price on demand. 

The Government guaranteed interest at 4 per cent on sterling 
capital up to £'200,000 expended by the Company till the 
1st January 1885, thereafter a subsidy of Rs. 20,000 half-yearly for 
10 years, which ceased on the 31st December 1894. 
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In the case of the Lucknow Barciliy Railwayj the Government 
guaranteed the principal and interest for a nominal amount of 
2^1,47,000. This amount was paid by the Scnctary of State in 
England between 1911 and 1918. It is now the property of the 
Government and is worked by R. K. Railway. 

According to the contract of 1932 the Secretary of State shall 
have the option of purchasing the Company's lailw^ay on the 31st 
December T937 or the 31st December 1942 on giving to the Com- 
pany 12 months' previous notice in writing. 

If the option to purchase the Company's .ailway in eithci of 
the years 1937 or 1942 is exercised, the price payable is to be . — 

In respect of the Company’s original Imc the equivalent in 
sterling of the sum of 64 lakhs. In respect of the extensions a sum 
ecjual to the twenty-five times the average yearly net earnings of the 
lines during the five years ending on the 31st December 1932. 

The Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway mduding Lucknow- 
Bareilly section is now practically woikcd by the B. & N. 
W. Railway. The Directors of the Companies are clifFercnt hui 
the administration is common. 

1) H* E* H, The Nizam’s State Railway. 

Up to the end of 1878 the line was worked by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company with its own rolkjing stock. 
From January 1879 to the 31st December 1884 it was worked by 
the State Railway agency and from January 1885 by the Nizam's 
Guaranteed State Railways Company. It was taken under direct 
State management in 1931. 

The capital at charge of the Company is 14*86 crores and 
its mileage is 1347*87, of which 888.11 is broad gauge and the lesl 
is metre gauge. A new line of 12*04 miles in length is under 
construction. 

The main provisions of the contract and agreement wcie : — 

Land . — Provided by the Government fice of cost to the 
Company. 

Government aid . — Guarantee of iuterest in sterling at 5 per cent, 
per annum on the Company's share (^2,500,000) and debenture 
(^1,500,000) capital for 20 years from the date on which such 
capital is paid up. The guarantee in the case of the share capi- 
tal ceased on the 25th January 1904 but the guarantee in respect 

$ 
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of the debenture capital ceased on various dates ranging from the 
30th June 1904 to the 31st January 1928, The Government has 
authorised a further debenture called ^ The Third Debenture’ 
amounting in all to £ 1,500,000 without any guarantee. Up to 
date the Government has purchased ^“960, 400 of the debentures. 

Distribution of profitfi — During the period of the guarantee 
the repayment of the guaranteed interest for each half-year and 
thereafter interest for each year at the rate of 5 per cent on the 
share and debenture capital is to be the first charge against the 
net earnings of such half-year or full year. Of any residue, either 
before or after the cessation of the guarantee, one-half is to be 
applied in payment of the guaranteed interest not previously recoup- 
ed and any other sums owing by the Company to the Government, 
and the other half is to be retained by the Company. When the 
Government has re-imbursed all sums paid under the guarantee 
together with simple interest thereon at 5 per cent per annum, the 
company is to be entitled to the whole of the net earnings. 

Poveet of the Governmefit to deteimiue the agreement, — In the 
event of any bleach by the Company of any of the provisions of 
the agreement, the Government may give the Company in London 
six months’ notice of its intention to determine the agreement ; and 
unless the breach shall be remedied within 6 months, the Govern- 
ment may determine the agreement and assume possession of the 
railway, paying to the Company in sterling so much of the capital 
as shall be unredeemed. 

The Government may also terminate the agreement and 
purchase the railway, rolling stock, etc., on the 1st January 1934 
or 1st January 1954 by giving 12 months’ notice. If the railway 
is thus acquired, the Government is to pay to the Company in 
sterling the amount of the unredeemed capital a bonus of 25 
per cent. 

At the end of the full terms of 99 years, if the agreement 
continues so long, the land in the possession of the Company with 
the railway, buildings, works, and fixed machinery, will revert to 
the Government free from all debts and charges but the rolling 
stock, plant, movable machinery and stores must be purchased 
by the Government at their fair value. 

The agreements between the Nizam’s Government and the 
Company for working of all the sections both broad and metre 
gauge were determined prematurely on the 1st April 1931 irom 
which date the railways were brought under the management of 
the Hyderabad Stale. 
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TIic Bczwacla exlcnsion (21‘47 miles) was conliurted foi the 
Government of India by H. E. H. The Nizam's Giiaiantccd State 
Railway Company. After the acquisition of the Company in 1930 
this line is now worked by the Hyderabad State as pait of its 
broad gauge system. The contract is teimiuablc on the 3ist March 
any year subject to six months' notice. 

The working of Dronachellam extension (36'28 miles) was 
transferred* on the Isl October 1928. Consequently on the atcjuisi- 
tion of the Company in 1930, this line, although belonging to the 
Government of India, is now worked by the Hyderabad State 
Railway. The agreement is to remain in force foi a peiiod of 
5 years and subsequent to this date the agi cement may be teimi- 
nated on the 31st March of any year subject to 12 months’ 
notice. 

Personal Note. 

It is desirable to follow the example of Fiance and tei minute 
contracts of all Railways on the same date. The various systems 
may then be amalgamated and all the Indian Railways and the 
ports may be managed as a single unit. 

SECTION 3. 

Robertson^s Report (1901). 

/ 

During half a century 25^936 miles of railways were constructed 
and were opened to traffic in India, which were worked by 33 
separate Railway administrations as follows : — 

24 by Companies operating a total of 17,754 miles. 

5 by Indian States „ ,, 2,184 ,, 

4 by the Government „ „ 5,998 „ 

These Companies enjoyed varying privileges. The administra- 

tion was carried on by the Railway Branch of the P, W. D. 
which was presided over by a civilian who was a meml>er of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council who had under him a consulting 
Engineer, an Examiner of accounts, a Secietary and Deputy and 
Assistant Secretaries. The Company Railways were all worked by a 
Board of Directors in England representing the shareholders with a 
Government Director appointed by the Secretary of State for India 
to represent the Government, and an officer called the who 

represents the Company in India. 
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The administrative machinery was found to be ineffective to 
control the Railways and to meet their future expansion. The 
Secretary of State for India in Council consequently appointed 
Mr. Thomas Robertson on the 22nd August 1901 to enquire into 
the affairs of the Indian Railways^^ . The Committee consisted of a 
single individual which, according to Lord Palmerston, is the most 
efficient Committee. The most efficient Committee according to 
Lord Palmerston is a Committee of three persons provided two 
absent themselves. 

The terms of reference were : — 

(1) To enquire into and report on the administration and 
working of Indian Railways, whether controlled by the State or by 
Companies with special reference to the system under which they 
would be managed in India in the future. 

(2) To report upon the feasibility of a systematic plan of 
1 ailway development in India to be worked up by the Government 
over a series of years. 

(3) To advise as to the management and development of the 
traffic, the convenience of the public and the improvement of the 
revenue, and 

(4) Generally to make such suggestions as may .be useful 
for any or all of these purposes, including the extension of branches 
and light railways as feeders of the main lines. 

With reference to the first item of the terms of reference, 
Mr. Robertson recommended that the administration of Indian 
railways should be entrusted to a small Board which should consist 
of:— 


A President or a Chief Commissioner who should have a 
thoroughly practical knowledge of railway working and who should 
be a Member of the Viceroy’s Council for railway matters, and 
two other Commissioners who should be men of high railway 
standing and should have a similar training to that of the President. 
The Board should have a Secretary, a Chief Inspector of Railways 
and Government auditors. 

Mr. Robertson examined the question of Company versus 
Slate management and he was emphatically opposed to the dual 
system. He said : — - 

It would seem clear, therefore, that the two systems should 
not iDOth be iii operation in India and that the Government should 


(i) M®. Robertson wrote a few pages report which was subsequently expanded 
by Mr ^Huddleston and published as Robertson’s report. 
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cither work all the railways as State railways oi lease them <ill to 
companies to work. The latter, I consider, would on the whole 
be the best couisc for India.’’ 

, Mi. Robertson could not suggest any satisfattory method for 
raising funds for future development. No company could raise 
capital without State guaranteeing a minimum rate if intcKst 
which is not absolutely different from direct contiibution by the 
State. 


j As regards traffic, Mr. Robertson pointed out dial the average 
speed in India was much less and the passcngeis carried pei tiam 
are much more than in any other country. The avciage speed 
of the fastest train between Calcutta and Bombay was 31 '25 
miles while in America the average speeds of fast trains vaiy from 
50 to 55 miles per hour and of oidrnary trains from 30 to 35 milc.s 
per hour. Mr. Robertson advocated that Railway Companies 
should provide better accommodation for thud class passcngeis 
who are their best customers In fact, it would almost seem that 
the railways in India were insuificiently appreciative of the value 
of their thud class passenger traffic. Tire less paying iirst and 
second class passenger traffic appears to receive all the attention 
whereas the traffic which really needs to be fostered is that re- 
presented by third class passengers, who arc the bac kbone of the 
passenger business of every railway in India ; their’ numberh in 
1901, excluding season ticket holders, amounted to nearly 170^ 
millions against 9 \ millions of all the other ( lasses put together. 
As regards booking offu es he said : — 

All booking offices should be ojrencd sufficiently early to 
admit of the passengers obtaining thcii tickets without crowding 
or difficulty, and in good time for the train by which they intend 
to travel. This may appear a small matter to the station officials 
but to the travelling public it is one of importance. The lules of 
course require that this should be done, and the railway authorities 
should sec that these rules are carried out 

•'^Very little has been done in improving the conditjons of 
travelling of third class passengers since Mr. Robertson wrote his 
report in 1901. 

‘‘In considering rates and fares.” says Mr. Robertson “ 
should consider the cost of construction and working in England 
and compare them with the cost of construction and working in 
India, and in every other lespect if like is compared with like, 1 think 
it will be found that the fares and rates in India .should, l>roadly 
speaking, be only about one-sixth of those charged in England. 
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Comparing from this standpoint the rates and fares in India were 
rather high/' 

^ It is entirely unfair to compare the rates and fares of different 
countres in terms of the exchange value of their currencies. The 
interal value of a currency is different from its exchange value and 
specially when the latter is fixed by law. He was of opinion that 
fares and rates in India should be one-sixth of those in England. 
He got the ratio by comparing the cost of construction and the 
working in the two countries. 

He further recommended that traffic going over more than 
one Company's line, all fares and rates should be calculated on the 
through distance and reduction should always be applied on the 
entire distance and not merely on the local distance of each railway. 
This recommendation was not given effect to by the Indian 
Railways although the principle is now accepted by most 
countries. 

Mr. Robertson recommended that : — 

. 1. the maximum only but not the minimum rates and fares 
should be prescribed ; 

2. week-end excursion and season tickets should be issued. 

Mr. Robertson in his report referred to every aspect of 
administration and finished by comparing the utility of broad versus 
metre gauge which is described in Section I, Chapter V. 


SECTION 4, 

Mackay Committee Report, (1907), 

The Railway Board was established on the recommendation 
Df Mr. Robertson but the Government of India had crude methods 

For railway expansion. They followed the system of ‘ railway pro- 
gramme ' which was as follows . — 

Some time before the beginning of each financial year a state- 
ment was drawn up by the Government of India containing an 
estimate of the amount that can be made available for capital 
expenditure on railways during the year, and proposals as to the 
manner in which it should be expended, whether for the improve- 
ment of the existing system, for progress on lines under construction 
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or for the commencement of new lines. The estimate of resources 
included all sums expected to be provided by the State from wliat- 
ever souice and all money expected to be raised by the guaianteed 
Companies ; the scheme of expenditure included expenditure on 
lines owned by the Government or by guaianteed Companies. 
This scheme of expenditure, when sanctioned by the Serictary of 
Stale with such modifirations as he thought necessary, iiccame 
the lailway programme of the year. 

There existed at that time great diversity in (onstiuction and 
administration. Railways were constiuctecl paitly by the Stale 
and partly by Companies to whom a minimum percentage of pio- 
fit was guai’anteed and sometimes aided by rebate, and partly by 
subsidised companies. Lines owned by Companies whit'h did not 
receive financial assistance from the Government were few. 

Lord Morley, Secretary of State for India, appointed a Com** 
/ mittee in 1907 to inquire and report : — 

(1) Whether the amounts allotted in recent years for railway 
constiuction and ecjuipmcnt m India arr sufficicut for the needs 
of the country and for the development of its trade ; and, if not, 
then : — 


(2) What additional amount rnav properly and advantage- 
ously^ be raised for this purpose ? 

(3) Within what limits of time and b\ wliat inelhods tbev 
should be raised ? 

(4) Towards wluit objects they should be applied ? and 

(5) Whether the system undci which the Railway Board now 
woiks is satisfactory, or is capable of improvement, and to make 
xecommendations 

The Gommiltec thought that the present equipment of the 
Indian railways was unequal to the requitements of trade and 
recommended that allotments for Railway construction and equip- 
ment should be raised. 

The Committee was of opinion that it would be prudent icjr 
the Secretary of State to raise 9 million pounds in England and 5 
million pounds in India in rupees of which 12| million should be 
donated to capital outlay and the programme of new construction 
should be made atcordingly. The policy of guaranteed interest 
should be given up and the money should be raised directly by 
the issue of Indian stock and debentuie stock. 
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The Committee suggested that one or more of the State lines 
worked directly by the Government of India sh(juld be leased to 
Companies formed under this scheme. 

The Committee further advised that the Government would 
retain the right to resume at stated times and on fixed and explicit 
terms any lines the working of which may be placed in the hands 
of such Companies but recommended that the contracts with the 
Companies would be for a long period, even up to 50 years. 

The Committee thought that the system under which the 
^ ay .Board acted was not satisfactory and it made the following 

recommendations : — 

(1) The Government of India should interfere as little as 
possible with the action of the Board in technical matters. 

(2) The Railway Board should be allowed to communicate 
direct with any Department of the Government of India or with 
any Local Government. 

(3) That the constitution of the Board should be modified 
and that it should consist of a President and two Members, one 
experienced in railway construction and the other in railway traffic, 
whose position should be that of assistants and advisers, of the 
President. 

(4) Advantage should be taken of periods of cheap money 
to raise funds in excess of immediate requirements. 

(5) As far as possible, trunk lines should own as well as con- 
struct and work all branch lines. 

(6) The Railway Board should be instructed to give considera- 
tion to the questions of ensuring closer correspondence betweent 
the estimated and the actual cost of railway construction. 

The Railway Board did not pay attention to this advice. The 
Retrenchment Committee in 1931 drew attention to this irregularity 
and cited several illustrations* The estimates are now scrutinised 
by the Standing Finance Committee for Railways and the estimates 
are compared with the expenditure by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, both being the Committees of the Central Legislature. 
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SECTION S, 

Acworth Committee, (1920-1921). 

The appointment of this Committee was the caUcoTnc of dis- 
cussions originating in the c|uestion of the action to be taken in 
connection with the East Indian Railway which was then owned by 
the Slate but managed by tiie East Indian Railway Company under 
cl working contract teiminablc in December 1919. The contract 
was extended for a period of 5 years and was to expiie in 1924 
During the discussions a good deal of attention was devoted to the 
merits and defects of various possible systems of management. The 
Sccretaiy of State considered it desirable to lefer the matter to a 
Committee which he appointed on the Ist Novembei 1920 and its 
terms of reference were : — 

(1) To consider, as regards railways owned by the State, the 
relative advantages, financial and adminisliativc, in the special 
circumstances of India, of the following methods of munagcmeiU : — 

(ct) direct State management; 

(h) management through a Company domiciled in England and 
with a Board sitting m Ia:>ndon ; 

(c) ijianagemeiit through a Company domiciled in India ami 
with a Boaid sitting in India; 

{d) management thiough a combination of (/j) and (e) ; and 
advise as to (he policy to be adopted and wdien the 
existing corituicts with the several railway Companies can 
be detei mined. 

(2) To examine the functions, status, and constitution c>f tlie 
‘ Railway B(jard, and the system of control exerc ised by the Govern- 
ment of India over the railway administration and to lecommend 
such madificatious, if any, as ate necessary foi the adecj[uate disposal 
of the railway business of the Government. 

(3) To consider arrangements fur the financing of railways in 
India, and in particular the feasibility of the greater utilisation of 
private enterprise of capital in the construction ofntnv Imes/^ 

The Committee signed its repoifc in London on the 22nd 
August 1921 and suggested changes of niDmcntous importance. The 
report may well be regarded as the landmark in the history of Lidian 
Railways. The Committee recommended 

(I) We propose gicat changes iu the comlitutiou, status and 
functions of the Railway Board. We recommend that at the head 
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of the Railway Department there shall be a Member of Council in 
constant touch with railway affairs ; and we suggest that with this 
object there shall be created a new Department of Communications 
responsible for railways, ports and inland navigation, road transport 
(as far as the Central Government deals with this subject) and posts 
and telegraphs. We think the Member m charge of Communications 
must be an experienced administrator and be able to represent his 
Department both in the Legislature and with the public. Wc do not 
think he need be expected to be a technical expert.” 

The recommendation was not accepted at the time by the 
Government of India but in the year 1937 they created the depart- 
ment of Communications and included in it Broadcasting and 
Airways. 

(2) The Committee recommended separation of Railway 
Finance from the general finances of the Government of India in the 
following words : — • 

“ We recommend that the Finance Department should cease to 
control the internal finances of the railways ; that the railways should 
have a separate budget of their own, be responsible for earning and 
expending their own income and for providing such net revenue as is 
required to meet the interest on the debt incurred or to be incurred 
by the Government for railway purposes ; and that the ‘railway 
budget should be presented to the Legislative Assembly, not by the 
Finance Member of the Council but by the Member in charge of 
Railways.” 

The Committee further recommended that, subject to independ- 
ent audit by the Government of India the Railway Department 
should employ its own accounting staff, and be responsible for its 
own accounts. 

The recommendation was accepted by the Government of 
India and the Central Legislature and is described in detail in 
Section 7. 

(3) The Committee recommended by the casting vote of the 
Chairman that the State should directly administer the State-owned 
Railways, but the minority was in favour of their administration by 
Companies. 

The majority recommended that the undertakings of the 
guaranteed Companies, as and when the contracts fall in, be 
entrusted to the direct management of the State, and that whfen the 
contract with the East Indian Railway terminates in 1924, the Oudh 
and Rohilkund Slate Railway be ab.sorbed into that undertaking 
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The minority lecommendecl that the system of both State 
and Company management should be continued, and that Govern- 
ment should not be committed to a policy of State management oniy 
for all railways. They accordingly proposed a scheme for creating 
Indian domiciled Companies to manage tlic East Indian Railway and, 
possibly, the Great Indian Peninsular Railway. The eases of other 
lines to be considered on their merits when the contracts berami^ 
terminable. 

The Government adopted an intermediary polic.y. They accepted 
the recommendation of the mijority and took in their own hands the 
direct administi’ation of the E. I. Rtiilway in 1924 and ahsoibed the 
O. R, Railway m it, and took the administration of the G. I Pi 
Railway in their own hands in 1926, but they agreed with the! 
minority and allowed the continuation of both State and Company 
Railways. 

(4) The Committee further recommended that the title of 
Railway Board be replaced by the title (jf Railway Commission ; 
Rales Tribunal consisting of an experienced lawyei as chairman and 
two members to represent Railway and Cornineiri<i] interests be 
established ; the hardships of third class passtnigcis sjjccially on the 
occasion of Melas and pilgrimages lie removed ; the ginigc question 
should be further investigated in jjeriods of easy money ; funds should 
lie raised in excess of imnn^diate requirements so that it may not be 
necessary to liave recoursi^ to the market at a time of stririgciu'y, 

(5) The Committee fuitlier recommended that branch linc*^ 
should be worked as far as possible by the main lines to whom tlicy 
arc tributary. 

(6) The Committee laid stress oii the importanc’c of giNaiig to 
the Indian Puldic an adequate voice in the management of the 

* railways and aC('ordingly recommended tlie establishment of Central 
and Loral Advisory Committees. 

The Advisoiy Committees wcic established by the Government, 
but, with few exceptions, these Commitleess do not function in the 
manner expected of them partly on account of the iiidifierence of 
railway officials and partly on account of the annual change in the 
personnel. 


SECTION 6. 

Inchcape Retrenchment Committee. (1922). 

The Government of India appointed in the year 1922 a 
Retrenchment Committee which was presided over by the Right 
Honourable Lord Tnebrape to make recommendations Ibr effecting 
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all possible reductions in the expcniiturc oF the Central Govern- 
ment. In Part II of the report^ they recommended that steps be 
taken to curtail the working expenses of the Railway so as to 
ensure an average return of at least 5| percent and that the system 
of subsidising Railways should be discontinued. It supported the 
opinion of the Acworth Committee that money unspent on main- 
tenance and renewals should be carried to a reserve fund. It 
recommended the abolition of the system of programme revenue 
expenditure, and that adequate provision should be made annually 
for the maintenance and renewal of pei’manent way and rolling 
stock. 

'The Agents’’, said the Committee, "be designated as General 
Managers and made responsible for the administration, working 
and financial results. Excessive centralisation was wrong. 
References on trivial questions involve a good deal of delay’’ The 
CDmmittee also emphasised that the preparation for grouping the 
railways be taken up forthwith. The Committee was not satisfied 
that an expenditure of 12^ crores on renewal is justifiable. The 
re-placement of 405 engines out of a total of 8,136 equivalent to 
renewal on 20 years’ life basis is excessive.^^^ The Committee also 
disapproved of further expenditure of 1T6 crores on track renewals 
of the N. W, Railway which was earning only T7 per cent on 
capital at charge. 

The Inchcape Committee did not review in detail the policy 
of depreciation fund. The Committee said that the normal annual 
depreciation for all railways is 9.19 crores. 

In the budget for the year 1923-24 a provision was made 
for 12^ crores, which is excessive by 3.38. The question of depre- 
ciation fund will be discussed in Chapter IV. 


SECTION 7. 

Separatiott of Railway Finance from General Finance. 

^ ( 1924 ). 

The question of the separation of the railway finances from 
the general finances of India was discussed as long ago as 1899, 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. Colonel Gardiner, then 
in charge of the P. W. D. to which at that time the railways were 
attached, proposed in a Minute, dated the 16th October 1899 — ■ 
“ that the financing of the Public Works Department should be a 
distinct branch of the Imperial Finance, that the capital borrowed 

(1) Tbe life of an Engine is foity years. 
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for it should be regulated on a commercial basis depending on the 
amount it is desirable to spend {a) in developing the country 
and {b) on meeting the requirements of already developed and 
paying projects/’ 

Lord Gurzon, on the 18th Feburary 1900, in a AJiiiute which 
was forwarded to the Secretary of State with the above, wiotc * — 

“The system under which oui railways arc now financed 
seems to mb to be a faulty system and fatal to the development at 
the very time when developments may be most needed. As long as 
the system continues, the Finance Depaitmcnt have no aUcniativc 
but to adopt the altitude, e.g.^ tliat they have done with icfcrencc 
to the next year’s programme. But neither their orthodoxy nor 
the stern compulsion of immediate facts makes me any more in lo\'c 
with a system which renders our railway policy wholly suboxdinatc 
to the exigencies of our general financial position.'* 

Mr. Robertson did not recommend complete separation of 
Railway finances but he favourcid the creation of a Railway Fuiid. 
In paragragh 157 of his report he said 

“ The money thus hypothecated would necessarily icquirc to 
l)c kept entirely distinct from the general finances of the Govern- 
ment of India. It should, as was done in Ireland, be placed to the 
credit of the Railway Boaid, who, subject to the control of the 
Govcuior-Gcneral in Council, should he left frc(i and unhampered to 
administer the Fund in such manner as would be more advantage- 
ous to the country/' 

lie suggested that the Railway fund be stalled with a contri- 
bution of 15 crorcs from the general revenue. 

In 1906 Sir John Hewett, the Commerce Member, raised the 
question of separation of Railway Finance but he could not de- 
velop his proposals on account of his tiansfcr to the United Pro- 
vinces as Lieutenant Governor. 

The Acworth Cc>mmittee took up the question and in para. 74 
of the report it suggested that Railways should have a separate 
budget of their own and assume the responsibilities for earning 
and expending their own income. The first charge on that income 
after paying the working expenses is interest on the debt incurred 
by the State for Railway purposes (interest in 1937-38 being 
Rs. 29*36 crorcs). 

The point is that the Railway Department, subject to the 
general control of the Government, once it lias met its liability to 
its creditors, should itself regulate the disposal of the balance, and 
should be fi'ce to det'ote it to new capital purposes (whether directly 
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or as security for new debt incurred) or to reserve^ or to dissipate it in 
reduction ofi-atcs or impiovement of services. 

The Committee said that they wished to disclaim any idea 
that the railway organisation should be independent and be an 
imperium in tnipcno. This is quite out of the question. The 
Indian Govcinment owns the railways ; the Indian Government 
must control them. 

The Government of India had two difficulties in accepting the 
recommendation of the Acworth Committee. 

(1) They could not forego an income from Railways which 
was estimated at lOj crorcs in 1923-24. 

(2) They found that it was inconsistent with Section 67A of the 
Government of India Ach 1919. The Governor-General in Council 
accepted the suggestion of Mr. Malcolm, now Lord Hailey, that 
separation be effected by means of a convention which should be 
laid before the Indian Legislative Assembly in the form of a resolu- 
tion and the Assembly be asked to agree to it. The resolution 
drafted by the Government provided that the contribution from 
railway to the general revenue should be five-sixths of 1 per cent of 
the capital. 

The question was laid before the Legislative Assembly on the 
3rd March 1924 in the form of a resolution moved by Sir Charles 
Innes, which was referred to a Select Committee of the House. 
The Committee modified the resolution and its report was dis- 
cussed by the Assembly on the 24th September 1924. 

The Sub-Committee increased the contribution to general 
revenues from five-sixths of one per cent to one per cent and it also 
altered the constitution of the Central Advisory Cbmmittee. Sir 
Charles Innes said that the Government preferred a convention to 
legislation as it can be adjusted from time to time in varying needs 
and difficulties. Sir Basil Blacket, defending the principle of fixed 
contribution, suggested that the surplus should be deposited in an 
Equalisation Fund (Reserve Fund) which might be used to meet 
the deficits in future years. He further condemned the taxation 
of Railways in the following words : — 

^ I begin from the principle that taxation on communication 
IS ti bad taxation. It is a taxation which falls both on the consumei's 
and producers.’' 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas insisted that direct management 
oi Indian Railways should be provided in the resolution which was 
accepted in a modified form and the two amendments prepared by 
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Divvan ’Bahadui Ramachaadra Rao were atccpieci , and the 
Legislative Assembly adopted the resolution in (he following form. - - 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor Gencial ni 
Council that in order to relieve the general budge! fiom the violent 
fluctuations caused by the incorporation therein of the railway 
estimates and to enable railways to carry out a continuous iadv\a) 
policy based on the necessity of making a definite retiun to gencial 
revenues 017 the money expended by the State on Railways 

(1) The railway finances shall Ijo separated fioin the general 
finances of the country and the general revenues shall rclei^c a 
definite annual contribution from railways whicli sh.ill be the first 
charge on the net receipts of railways. 

(2) The conti’ibution shall be liased on the capital «it char'gc 
and working results of commcicial lines, and shall be a sum capud 
to one per cent on the capital at charge of eonniKacial lines (cxclud- 
mg capital contributed by Companies and Indian Slates) at the 
end of the penultimate financial year fi/us caio-fifth of aiiy surplus 
profits remaining after payment of this fixed n^lurn, subject to the 
condition that, if in any year railway levemies arc insufhnent t{> 
pi ovide the percentage of one ])er cent on the* capital at charge 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years will not be deemed 
to have accrued for purposes of division until such deficiency has 
been niade good. 

The interest on the capital at charge of, and the Itcss in work* 
ing, sti'ategic lines shall be borne by general revenues and shall con- 
sequently be deducted fiom the contribution so calculated in order 
to arrive at the net amount jrayable from railway to general 
revenues each year, 

(3) Any surplus remaining alter tins payment to general 
revenues shidl be tran ferred to a raiiwav leserve ; provided that if 
the amount available f )] traiisfci tu th(‘ railway reservr* exceeds in 
any year three crores of rupees only two- thirds t)f die excess ovei 
three nores shall be transferred io the railway reserve and the 
remaining one-third shall accrue to general revenues, 

(4) The railway reserve shall be used to secure the payment 
of the annual contribution to general revenues ; to pio\Kle, if neces- 
sary, for ai rears of depreciation and for writing down and writing 
off capital ; and to strengthen the fiiiam lal position of nuhvays 
in order that the services rendered to the public mav be improved 
and r,atcs may be reduced. 

(5) The Railway udminislration shall be eiUitlecU subject to 
such conditions as may be prescribed by tlic Government ol‘ India, 
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to borrow temporarily from the capital or from the lescrves 
for the purpose of meeting expenditure for which there is no 
provision or insufHcient provision in the revenue budget subject 
to the obligation to make repayment of such boi rowings out of the 
revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall be 
constituted consisting of one nominated official member of the 
Legislative Assembly who should be chairman and eleven members 
elected by the Legislative Assembly from their body. The members 
of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall be ex-officio 
members of the Central Advisory Council, which shall consist, in 
addition, of not more than one further nominated official member, 
six non-ufficial members selected from a panel of eight elected by 
the Council of State from their body and six non-official members 
selected from a panel of eight elected by the Legislative Assembly 
from their body. 

The Railway Department shall place the estimate of railway 
expenditure before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways 
on some date prior to the date for th^ discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways and shall, as far as possible, instead of the 
expenditure on programme revenue show the expenditure under 
a depreciation fund created as per the new rules for charge to capital 
and revenue. " , 

(7) The railway budget shall be presented to the Legislative 
Assembly if possible in advance of the general budget and separate 
days shall be allotted for its discussion, and the Member in charge 
of railways shall then make a general statement on railway 
accounts and working. The expenditure proposed in the Railway 
budget, including expenditure from the depreciation fund and the 
railway reserve, shall be placed before the Legislative Assembly in * 
the form of demands for grants. The form the budget shall take 
after separation, the detail it shall give and the numb^er of demands 
for grants into which the total vote shall be divided shall be con- 
sidered by the Railway Board in consultation with the proposed 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways with a view to the in- 
troduction of improvements in time for the next budget, if possible. 

(8) These arrangements shall be subject to periodic revision 
but shall be provisionally tried for at least three years. 

(9) In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the reso- 
lution passed in February 1923, in favour of Stale management of 
Indian Railways, these arrangements shall hold good only so long 
as the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
and existing State-managed railways remain under State manage- 
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inent l^ut if iu spile of the Assembly’s icsolution above referred 
to Government should enter on any negotiations foi the transfer of 
any ol the above railways to Company management su(’h negotia- 
tions shall not be concluded until facilities have been given foi a 
discussion of the whole matter in the Assembly. If any contract 
for the transfer of any of the above railways to Company manage- 
ment is concluded against the advice of the Assemblyj the Assembly 
will be at liberty to terminate the airangemcnts in this Resolution ’’ 

The Assembly in the course of discussion added the following 
clause i * — 

^^{i) that the Railway services should be rapidly Indian iseef 
and further that Indians should be appointed as Memliers 
of the Railway Board as early as possible, and 

(o) that the purchases of stores fur the State Railways should 
be undertaken through the organization of tlie Stores 
Purchase Depannent of the Government of India.” 


SECTION 8, 

Dickimon^s Report, (1926-27). 

The Railway Department, after the separation of its finances 
fiom the general finance, began to admmister it directly and its 
task was further ineuMsed by the State taking direct (harge of the 
tw'O larger Railway admimsti^ations, the E. I, Railw^ay and the 
G, L P. Railwaiy. The Guvernment of India fell the need ot 
sound finaniial system and hence in September 1926 they invited 
Sir Arthur Lewies Dickinson to examine and i*eport on the system 
of accountancy. lie w^as given two assistants to help him in his 
work, one railway accounts expert from England, and the other 
from America. The terms of reference of the Committee were 

(1) To examine and report fully on the system of Accounting 
and Audit in respect of all classes of both Cajiilal and Revenue 
receipts and expenditure in foiTe on the State worked Railways 
and to make recommendations for revised and improved methods. 

(2) To examine and report particularly on the system in 
force on State worked railw^ays in the following matters and to 
make recommendations thereon ‘ — 

(n) The system of accounting iu the workshops and the 
preparation of cost accounts, 

^ (6) The system ol accounting kn die ex()endUinc and 
outturn of Railway Collieries. 

(e) The system of Stores accounts. 
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(3) To consider and report on the feasibility of the pre- 
paration of a proper annual balance sheet and profit and loss 
accounts for individual Railways : for separate organisations such 
as collieries , and for the whole of the receipts and expenditure of 
the Government of India relating to lailways. 

(4) To consider and report on the experimental system in 
force on the East Indian Railw'ay of the separation of accounts 
from audit and to make recommendations thereon. 

Sir Arthur Dickinson after thorough enquiry submitted his 
report on the 10th August^ 1927, 

His main recommendations were 

1. That the accounts of the Railway Board at present kept 
by the Accountant General, Railways, be handed over to the Chief 
Accountant appointed by and responsible to the Railway Board. 

2. That the railway accounts be kept on the basis of work 
done and services rendered by the Railways and of work done for the 
Railways, both expressed in money values and entered in the books 
as at the time when the services are performed and the work done 
and whether paid for at that time or not. 

3. That a system of rewards for any suggestions made and 
adopted for improvements in accounting methods be introduced. 

4. That separate abstracts be prepared to include all expenses 
connected with stores and separate abstracts of the Electric Depart- 
ment. 

5. That the Suspense Account ” be treated as Working 
Capital and included in the Capital Expenditure instead of in the 
income. 

6. That the Controller of Currency act as Banker and keep 
separate accounts for each railway system, crediting to this account 
all the receipts and charging to it all the payments. 

7. That the Railway Clearing House at Lahore be converted 
into a Central Station Accounting Office and moved to Delhi ; that, 
in addition to dealing with the foreign traffic between the four State 
Railways, it should also handle the local traffic of those Railways, 
commencing first with that of the North Western Railway; that 
branch offices be established at Howrah, Wadi Bunder and Karachi 
for the traffic audit at those stations ; these branches to be under 
the control of the Central Station Accounting Office at Delhi ; and 
that the methods of audit worked out by Mr. W. H. Scott be gradu- 
ally extended to comprise the whole system of State Railways, 
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8. That the purchasing of stores be entiiely separated from 
their custody and be entrusted to a supply officer who would pur- 
chase on requisition from the Controller of Stores or other authorised 
officers. 

9. That all Railway stores, except imprest stores of small 
amount at running sheds and engineer’s depots, be placed under the 
control of the Controller of Stoics and the detail quantity iccords he 
kepi; that quantity and money records be kept of all stores by the 
stores accountants ; and that an entirely new system of accounting 
for Receipts, Issues and Balances of stores be adopted. 

10. That the present plan of providing for Dcpicciation be 
continued except that : — 

(/) Additional cost of icplacing any unit be a charge to revenue 
and not to capital ; 

(u) That the life oi any unit be not estimated to exceed 50 
years and in case of electrical tmils 25 years ; 

{Hi) That Capital expenditures to the extent to which they do 
not increase operating revenues or decrease operating 
expenses he written olT to surplus income under the term 
^Betterments’. 

11. That the Railway Collieries be removed from the control 
of the separate Railways and concentrated under the control of a 
Director of Collieries responsible to the Railway Board and that a 
new system of cost, stores, workshop and general acc:ounts be in- 
troduced. 

12. That all coal shipped to State Railways be charged at 
cost, including Depreciation, Sinking Fund and Administration 
Expenses, and in addition a sum calculated to yield approximately 
**6 per rent interest per annum on the capital at charge, to the 

collieries, 

13. That all goods carried by a Railway for its own use be 
charged for transportation at 60 per cent of the full rates. 

The Dickinson Committee in Chapter X[V made certain 
recommendations about the form in which the budget should be 
presented to the Legislative Assembly, but the Government of India 
did not accept these suggestions. 

Sir Arthur Dickinson also wrote a supplementary report on the 
10th August 1927 in which he rcc'ommcuded that the post of the 
Accountant-General, Railways, be abolished and his work be trans- 
ferred to the Director of Accounts, Raiiw^ay Bomd. The genera) 
budget of India should include only the capital expenditure, income 
from interest and surplus profits, the details being given in the 
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Railway Department consolidated accounts, a copy of which should 
be deposited in the Library of the Legislative Assembly. He recom- 
mended that the Central Government should no longer keep posses- 
sion of Railway moneys and their control should in future be vested 
in the Railway Board. Separate banking accounts should be opened 
by individual railways and the Railway Board, but the balance of 
the cicdit of Depreciation and Reserve Funds be kept by the Central 
Government to be invested by them in approved securities. The 
Railway Board at their discretion may require each separate railway 
system from time to time to transfer surplus to the Railway Board. 

Sir Arthur recommended that a fixed rate of interest at 3 2/3 
per cent on the capital at charge and not the actual interest be paid 
to the Central Government. 

As regards the investment of Depreciation and Reserve Funds, 
Sir Arthur said : 

On the whole, the sound policy as long as these Funds con- 
tinue to accumulate would seem to be that a definite proportion 
thereof might be invested and used for new works and extensions or 
for additional working capital ; that a certain other proportion should 
be invested in Trustee Securities outside India, and that the remain- ’ 
der should be loaned to the Indian Government at interest.” 

The report objected to the system of calculating the 'Govern- 
ment’s share of net revenue and said : 

“ The present practice of calculating the Government’s share 
of net revenue on the basis of the accounts of one year and charging 
it against Railway Net Revenue two years later may easily result in 
the Railway Administration handing over to the Government in a 
particular year a sum greater than its whole surplus revenue.” And^ 
it recommended : 

“ That the calculation of the proportion of Surplus Earnings 
to be allotted to the Central Government and the Railway Depart- 
ment be made entirely on the result of the year under review.” 


SECTION 9. 

Raven Committee. (1926). 

The transfer of E. I. and G. I. P. Railways to State manage- 
ment brought the major portion of the broad gauge railways in 
India under the direct control of the Railway Board which' neces- 
sitated devising a sound system of accounting and economical use 
of Railway workshops. In the years 1926 the Railway Board 
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appointed a Committee to enquire into malteis conncrlccl wjth 
the Mechanical Departments of (he State Railway^ and sccaircd 
the services of Sir Vincent Raven, Chief Mechanical Engineer of 
the North Eastern Railway. Mr. J, M. D. Wrendi, Chief 
Mechanical Engineer, G [, P. Railway, was associated with lum. 
The Committee disfavoured the general piacticc of keeping a 
fairly considerable stock of stores m running sheds and other places 
which had been charged off. The workshop at Moghalpura 
completely usurped the functions of Stores Department and assumed 
the lesponsibility of distiibution. The object of workshops is to 
produce and not to distribute, 'i’hc Gommittc^e rccommcnchKl that 
all materials required hy woikshops should be stored in workshops 
undei the supervision of Stores Dcp<irtmeiit and not undci 
Mechanical Department. The life of a boiler should be reduced 
to 17 years and a locomotive should outlive die boilers. I’he 
Committee recommended the manufacture of spare parts of rolling 
stock in their own workshops. The manufacture by Railway work- 
shops would be cheaper aud moie expeditious. The Committee 
thought that the main workshop at Moghalpuia, Lahore, on the 
N. W. Railway, was well laid out and well equipped, but th<^ 
supervision and inspection was inadcciuatc. It recommended that 
Karachi and Rawalpindi Carriage and Wagon sliops should be 
closed down and a well ec] nipped wagon repaii shop should be 
laid out at* Sukkur. The Cic)mmittec did not attempt to suggest 
co-OTclihation of the works done in workshops owned by Company- 
managed and by Stutc-rnanaged lines. 


SECTION 10. 

Separation of Accounts from Audit. (1929) 

The Acworth Committ<*e recommended the separation of 
accounts in 1921 and it said : 

‘^Economical railw’ay management cannot be ensured without 
a proper system of railway accounting. Apart fiom a mere audit 
check of receipts and disbursements, a railway rccpiires a large 
number of financial returns of various kinds ; not in order to say 
whether the expenditure incurred has been duly authorised or 
receipts duly accounted for, but to say wdiether expenditure is 
being wisely incurred, whether retrenchment of* habitual expenditure 
is possible under one head, whether new expenditure under another 
head is proving profitable or even whether a larger expenditure 
would be likely to be fruitful ; and so on. These arc not matters 
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^to be left to an outsider. A practical railway man^ who knows 
what he is doing in the present and what changes he is meditating 
for the future, is alone competent to prescribe and to make use 
of returns of this kind.” They further said. 


^‘^We recommend that the Railway Department should be 
responsible for its own accounts. We do not exclude, of course, 
such independent and separate audit as the Government of India 
may think proper to make on the same principle that obtains in 
any commercial Company where the shareholders appoint an outside 
firm of accountants to check and report on the books which are 
kept by the servants of the Directors, the ordinary accounting 
staff.” 


The Railway Board pleaded in 1929 that separation of 
accounts from audit will be economical. The argument of economy' 
influenced the Standing Finance Committee and the Assembly, who 
consented to the separation. The Railway Retrenchment Sub- 
committee pointed out {V%de Appendix E of the report) that 
separation resulted in increasing the expenditure in all State 
Railways as shown in the following table : — 


Railways. 

Cost of Audit 
accounts in thousands 
of rupees in 
1924-25. 

Cost after separation 
in thousands of 
rupees in 1930-31. 

E. I. Railway 

18,09 

27,58 

G. I. P. Railway 

14,17 

19,06 

N. W. Railway 

16,62 

27,25 

E. B. Railway 

7,94 

12,54 


The Sub-Committe said that the cost of audit (excluding the 
cost on Gompany-managed Railways) is at present 15 lakhs and 
that practically the whole of it can be saved by amalgamation. 

Separation of audit from accounts was urged by Mr. Hayman 
on the ground of economy and the following figures show that the 
separation has not proved economical. The expenditure after 
separation has been increasing and not diminishing UsS is shown 
below : — 
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In Thousands of Rupees. 


Total cost of 


Year. 

accounts exclu- 
ding strategic 
lines. 

Cost of audit. 

Total. 

1926-27 

1,04,94 

8,.'i8 

1,13,52 

1927-28 

1,12,91 

9,23 

1,23,14 

1928-29 

1,16,77 

10,37 

1,27,14 

1929-30 

1,22,41 

13,70 

1,36,14 

1930-31 

1,29,80 

18,70 

1,46,50 

Separation 

of audit from 

accounts has not 

proved to he 


economical and its efFicicncy is very doubtful. 


SECTION 11. 

Railway Retrenchment Committee. (1931). 

The separation of the lailway finance from the general finance 
was cairicd out at the time of general piosperity. The lailway 
income increased from 107*48 cro res in 1924-25 to 111*14 croics 
in 1928-29. The world depression commenced in 1929-30 and the 
lailway income began to diminish. During the boom period the 
Railways after discharging all their obligations were al)lc to build 
a rcscive amounting to Rs 18'42 crorcs. The budget for the year 
1930-31 showed a sign of dcchne. The income was operating by 11 
crorcs and furthei redurlion was threatened. I’he working ratio 
which was 61 ill 1924-25 rose to 69*6 in 1930-31. The Railways 
which showed a net profit of 13*16 crores in 1924-25 now showed a 
loss of 7*26 crorcs. The Reserve Fund in two years was depicted 
to 5*20 crorcs. The reduction of expenditure became essential. The 
same difficulty occurred in the General Budget of tlie G<ivernmcnt 
of India. On the suggestion of the Legislature^ a Retrenchment 
Committee was appointed by the Government of India to suggest 
all round retrenchment hi expcndiUnc. The Rctttmchment Com- 
mittee appointed a sub-coinmitlec to suggest economies to be 
effected in Railways. The Railway Retremhment Sub-Gommittde 
met at Simla and examined the members of the Railway Board and 
the heads of departments. It did not examine the expenditure on 
working lines and the scope of its work was limited to expenditure 
connected with the office of the Railway Board. 

The Retrenchment Committee felt that the net loss to railways 
in the year 1931-32 under the existing conditions would be between 
11 and 12 crores. It suggested various methods fur the reduction of 
expendittire. 
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After reviewing the expenditure m the office of the 'Railway 
Board (including attached offices), and the offices of the Chief 
Controller of Standards and the Controller of Railway Accounts 
the Sub-Committee recommended : 

-(1) that the numbei of members of the Railway Board should 
be reduced from 3 to 2 ; 

,(2) that the number of Directors should be reduced from 

5 to 

P)' that the number of Deputy Dii colors should be reduced 
from 0 to 4 ; 

{4) that the posts of Deputy Sccictary and Assistant Director 
of Finance should be abolished ; 

^ (5) that the posts of Chief Controller, Deputy Chief Controller, 
Assistant Chief Controller in the Central Standards Office, should 
be abolislicd and replaced by two posts of Deputy Directors m the 
Railway Board ; 

(6) that the posts of Controller of Railway Accounts, Deputy 
Conti oiler of Railway Accounts, Assistant Controller of Railway 
Accounts and Assistant Accounts Officer should be abolished and 
replaced by a post of Deputy Duector of Accounts in the Board’s 
office ; 

(7) that the total cost of establishment in all these offices 
taken together sliould not exceed five lakhs ; and 

^8) that tlic total of other charges should be limited to 5i 

lakK 


The saving resulting from the adoption of these recommenda- 
tions was estimated to be five lakhs. 

The Sub-Committee recommended a I'eduction of lakhs in 
Inspection by reducing the number of circles from 8 to 5 and by 
replacing tlic annual inspection by Inspectors once in two years. 

Tlie Snb-CcnTimittec examined the financial aspect of the sepa- 
ration of accounts from ^iudit and came to the conclusion that 
separation in all Railways resulted in increased direct cost. 

Tht Sub-Commillcc recommended the abolition of the office 
of the Director of Railway Audit, replacement of concurrent check 
by test cheek, reduidton in the expenditure of Clearing Accounts 
Ofiice by at least 1 lakh and reduction of the cost of accounting and 
audit by three and ten lakhs respectively* I had the privilege of 
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working on this Committee and my suggcstioiij discussed in a note 
appended to the report, was that the Clearing Accounts Office should 
be abolished. Its maintenance is unnecessary. The accounts 
between various railways should be adjusted by taking the mean 
value of the figures of the last ten years. 

Under the heading ^ Miscellaneous Expenditure ’ the Com- 
mittee recommended : — 

(1) that the expenditure on Surveys be reduced to a mini- 
mum ; 

(2) that the Railway Rates Advisor) Committee be abolished, 
an ad hoc Committee licing appointed when necessary to investigate 
any complaints that the public aie entitled to make under present 
arrangements (saving one lakh) ; 

/(3) [a) {t) that the Central Publicity Bureau be abolished and 
icplaccd by a small establishment of two officers and a small staff 
undei the Railway Boaid, and {nj that the staif in the London 
Office be i educed to one officer and three clerks (saving 21 lakhs) ; 

(/;) that the expenditure on Publicity on railways should he 
reduced by five lakhs ; 

(4) that the staff in the Dehra Dun Staff College should he 
reduced (saving ‘ lakh) ; and 

(5) that the total lump sum provision foi special investigations 
be limited to one lakh and that expenditure from this sum should 
not he incurred without the previous approval of the Standing 
Finance' Committee foi Railways (saving 5 lakhs). 

The Committee recommended a giadiial cut in the salaries of 
staff from 3 1/8 per cent to 20 per cent but the Government of 
India accepted a uniform cut of 10 per cent and limited graded cut 
in the ease of low-paid employees. 

The Sub-Commiltec did not have the opportumty to cxanunc 
the open line works, but it made the tidlowing observations in para- 
graphs 121 and 122 of the report: 

12L In the years 1924-25 to 1930-31 very nearly 170 
crores have been expended on renewals, replacement and additions. 
Of these 103 crores lepresent new bun owed money and 05 crores 
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appropriations 

from Depreciation Fund. In addition 

15 crores 

were spent on the purchase of new lines, as shown below : 

— - 



(Lakhs) 

1926-27 

Delhi Umballa Kalka Railway 

4,04 

1928-29 

Burma Railways 

3,99 


Mirpurkhas-Jhudo Railway 

11 

1929-30 

Southern Punjab Railway 

7,05 


122. Interest charges on commercial lines have increased 
from 22*67 crorcs in 1925-26 to 32’09 crores in 1931-32 
an increase of nearly 9.^ crores.’’ 


The Sub-Committee gave a detailed list of new constructions 
(Appendix F, page 139) which showed that in quite a number of 
cases the anginal estimate of expenditure was considerably exceeded, 
and consequently the net return is much less than anticipated. The 
Committee drew special attention to a few projects. The Calcutta 
Chord Railway, which was originally estimated to cost 180 lakhs 
whic'h IS now estimated to cost 320 lakhs, the Kangra Valley Rail- 
way which was started on an estimate of 134 lakhs and is now 
expected to cost nearly 3 crores. 

The Committee concluded by noting that : 

The total expenditure on new constructions from 1924-25 to 
1930-31 is over 42 crores, and it is the interest charges on this capital 
and on the cajiital sunk on Open Line Works which amounts to over 
105 crorcs in the same period (exclusive of 15 crores for the pur- 
chase of existing lines) which have contributed to a great extent to 
the condition in which railways find themselves at present. We 
consider that this ought to be a lesson to the Railway Board for the 
future/' 

The Sub-Commiticc left a number of important questions such 
as dose scrutiny and examination of the expenditure on repairs and 
maintenance, comparison of fixed and variable expenditure, exami- 
nation of dixasional oi^ganisation, redistribution of the present State- 
mriuaged sysiem into smaller units, absorption of feeder lines into 
main lines and the qucslit>n of rates and fares ; and it recommended 
immediate appointment of a small Committee to scrutinise these points. 
It was expected that the Committee would be appointed immedia- 
tely and would include non-ofiicials. The Government of India did 
appoint a Committee presided over by Mr. Pope but considerably 
narrowed down its scope of inquiry. 
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SECTION 12. 

Pope Committee. (1932-33). 

On the recommendation of the Retrenchment Committee the 
Government of India invited Mr. Pope in 1932 to examine in detail 
the proposals for retrenchment. He was assisted by four expcits 
from different Indian Railways. The Committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations : 

Job analysis could be applied on Indian Railways with 
economy and it should be inaugurated on certain defined principles. 

(2) The importance of the question of intensive use of locomo- 
tive power was emphasised. 

(^3"/ Research and experiments were essential under modern 
conditions It rccomnieudcd that the Railway Boaidsliould anangc 
the distiibution of teclmk’al information on an organised basis and 
that they should make it known that oj’ganiscd tind continuous 
rcseaich was of major impoitance. 

'(J'^'^The advantages to he gained from alterations to engines 
and lolling stock in connection with standaidisaiion and improve- 
ments in design wcie impoitant, but all administi ations sliould be 
reminded of the necessity of satisfying themselves in icgard to the 
stock position, befoiT the alterations aic efl’ected, so that as little 
serviceable material as possible be scrapped. 

(5) Carriage and wagon hot boxes are iiicicasing and are a 
seriom operating and commercial inconvcnient.c. A co-oidinated 
attack through the Indian Railway Conference Association was 
recommended. 

{^) The Committee found a number of surplus men on the 
railways and they thought that these would be uimccessaiy if the 
schemes for economy set down in the report were carried into effect. 
Surplus staff means extravagance. New and improved methods 
result in reductions in man power in relation to work to be done. 

if railway plant and equipment is to he maintained in an 
efficient and up-to-date condition recognition of the principle of 
spending money to save money was necessary. 

The Committee emphasised tlic importance of amalgamation 
which* can be achieved in two ways, cither by combining into one 
railway two or more existing railways, or by a regrouping of existing 
' railways or portion of existing railway.s in entirely new groups of 
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railways. The Committee said that it was not in possession of all 
the relevant factors and circumstances but there was one paiticular 
feature which they felt should receive consideration, viz., the need of 
a close study of the matter well in advance of any fundamental 
change, so that any action taken was in accordance with a precon- 
ceived plan. Great Britain and Germany have passed through the 
difficult phase of amalgamating their railways fiom a number of 
diffcient undertakings into four and one respectively. In the United 
States large amalgamations are being carried out. 

The Commiltcc considered that the questions arising in 
schemes for amalgamation should be studied in advance m the light 
of the experience gained in the various countries in which such 
schemes have been put into effect, by experienced officers represent- 
ing commercial, operating, civil and mechanical engineering in- 
terests. 

Amalgamation would be immensely simplified and the resultant 
economies realised the quicker if previous studies were made to 
discover the most efficient standard practices and organisation and 
how best to advance the schemes so that stage by stage finality is 
I cached with a minimum of dislocation and an avoidance of unsuit- 
able methods. 

The Committee emphasised in the end the need of constant 
organised research and investigation into every man hour and every 
item of material used and that no saving is too small to befi anored. 


SECTION 13. 

Statutory Railway Authority. (1933). 

The general feeling in India as evinced during the debate in 
the Legislative Assembly on separation of Railway finance from 
general finance was m favour of direct State management. Although 
the Government of India had direct charge of four big Railway 
administrations, yet they did not accept the policy of amalgamation 
and State management as a matter of universal application. The 
Round Tabic Conference, while discussing the future constitution 
of India could not leave out the administration of railways in the 
g('nerai scheme of Federation. The discussion on the scheme of 
future .Khniuistmtiou of Railways was initiated by General 
Hammond who in 1931 wrole a Memorandum on the statutory 
control of railw.iys in which he described the manner of adminis- 
tiaiiou of i-ailways in dilTcrenl countries, and gave a lough sketch 
of admiubliation .is it then existed and as it ought to be under "the 
new Federation. 
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Tlife mode of administration in various countries will be describ- 
ed in detail in the next chapter. Most countries administer the State 
Railways by a Board or Committee whose constitution and respon- 
sibilities are different in different countries but the fundamental 
principle is that Railways should be run on businesj, lines and 
free from political influence. The ' ^\^hite paper ’ published by 
His Majesty’s Government on the scheme of Fedcrnlion considered it 
essential fpara. 74] that while the Federal Government would neces- 
sarily exercise a general control over railway policy , the actual control 
of the administration of the State Railways in India (including those 
worked by Companies) should be placed by the Constitution A(t 
in the hands of a Statutory Body, so composed and vested with 
such powers as would ensure that it is in a position to perform its 
duties upon business principles, and without being subject to politi- 
cal interference 

The Secretary of Slate for India convened a Sjiccia) committee 
in London to which representatives of various paitics in the Central 
Legislature were mviiecL The result of its delibeiations was pub- 
lished under the authority of the Sccietary of Stale for India. The 
Committee rci'ommendcd that the Railway Authorit)^ should consist 
of 7 members, but they weie not unanimous about the manner of 
appointment. Some members of the Comniittec thought that the 
statutory body should be elected by the Indian Legislature and should 
be responsible to it. The Chief Commissioner and the Finam iai Com- 
missioner, being the prineipal executive officers, sliould not l^e 
members of the Railway Authority, but they should have the right 
to attend its meetings. Tlie Railway budget should not be laid 
before the Legislative Assembly or the Fiuantc Committee but the 
Revenue estimates should be submitted aruuuillv to the Fcdeial 
Government, which should in turn submit them to the Federal Legis- 
-laturc, but these estimates should not be subject to vote. If the 
levenuc estimates disc'losc the need foi a tmitnbution frcun general 
revenues, a vote of tlie Lcgislatiuc will, of course, be required. The 
progiamme of capital expenditure should be submitted to the 
Federal Government for approval by the Federal Lcgislatiuc. The 
Federal Government may, however, empower the Railw^ay Authority 
to incur capital expenditure subject to conditions to he prc.scribcd. 
Maxima and minima rates and fares should be fixed by the Rail- 
way Authority subject to the control of the Federal Cio\xrnment. 

There was a discussion about the manner of the establishment 
of the Railway Authority. The Indian members were of opinion 
that the powers and duties of the Railway Autliority should be 
fixed by an Act of the Indian Legislature^ The provision for the 
cstablisliment of the Raihvay Authority was made in the Government 
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of India Act, 1935, and its functions were desciibed in Chapter 
VIII and the details were given in the Eighth Schedule appended to 
the Act. The main provisions are as follows : — 

(1) The executive authority of the Federation in respect of 
the regulation and the construction, maintenance and operation of 
railways shall be exercised by a Federal Railway Authority 
(Section 181). 

(2) The number of members of this authority will be seven. 
[Schedule VIII (1).] 

(3) A person shall not be qualified to be appointed or to be 
a member of the Authority (a) unless he has had experience in Com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, finance and administration, or (6) 
if he IS, or within the last twelve months preceding has been, a 
member of the Federal or any Provincial Legislature, or (c) in 
the service of the Crown in India, or {d) a railway official in 
India, 


(4) The authority shall establish and control a fund and all 
money received by the authority whether on revenue account or 
on capital account shall be defrayed out of that fund. (Section 186). 

(5) Any surplus on revenue account shown in the accounts 
of the Authority shall be apportioned between the Federation and 
the Authority according to a scheme to be prepared by the Federal 
Government. (Section 186). 

(b) There shall be deemed to be owing from the Authority 
to the Federation such sum as may be agreed or, in default of 
agreement, determined by the Governor General in his discretion 
and be equivalent to the amount of money provided to the Autho- 
rity, and the Auffiority shall pay interest on that amount. 

(7) Railway Rates Committee shall be appointed by the 
Governor General. 

(8) The Authority shall not be liable to pay the Indian 
incometax or the Super Tax on any of its main profits or gains. 

{9\ At the head of the Executive staff of the Authority there 
shall be a VAncS Railway Commissioner who shall be appointed by 
the Governor General exercising his individual judgment after 
consultation with the Authority. (Appendix 11). 

(10) Iffie Fmandnl Commissioner shall be appointed by the 
Gfwernor General. (Appendix 12). 
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(11) 'The Chief Commissioner and the Financial Gommissionei 
shall have the right to attend any meeting of the Authority. 

The Government of India Act left open the follo\ving thiee 
important points : — 

(a) Whether the Railway Authority will continue to pay 
1 per cent of the capital at charge to the general 
^revenues as fixed by the Coiucntionof 1924 [vide 
section 7) ; 

{h) Whether the Authority will admit the entire debt of 
the Railways and in case ol dispute, how will the 
amount be determined ? Will the inteiest on un- 
admitted debt be borne by the Fedeial revtaiucs ? 

(c) Whether the members of the Authority will be whole 
time ofiicers or they would get lionoiarium foi 
attending meetings like the directois of Companies. 
In the latter case, the Chief Commissioucr will be like a 
Managing Agent. 

The Authoiity will exercise powers now vested in the 
Legislature, the Railway Finance Committee, the 
Governor General in C'oanril, the Pul^lii' Accounts 
Committee, the Advisory Committee, for railways the 
Member for Communications and the Secretary of 
State for India, What powci will the Federal Government 
exetcise in the administration ol Indian Railways ? 

The powers given to the Railway Authority by the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 arc much wider than those 
enjoyedby a similar Authority in any other cTjuntry. 


SECTION 14. 

Wedgwood Committee. (1936«37). 

The Pulilic Accounts Committee of the Legislative Assembly 
in its report signed on tlie 5th September 1936 leaiarked that it 
was satisfied that strenuous efforts have been made during the 
past few years to eflect economies and 1o slimuLite railway icvenues, 
but they felt that nothing should be left undone to secure a re- 
establishment of the commercial solvency of lailways. But in spite 
of all precautions, the budget will show a deficit from 7 to 8 crores. 
The Oommittce therefore urged that the Govcnimeut ol India 
should ipimecUatcly obtain the services of an acknowledged exj^ert 
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in Railway management to conduct an examination of the whole 
field, and iccommend steps which will secure definite improvements 
in railway finances to the extent of something like 3 crores a year 
immediately and ultimately of such magnitude as ^ is required to 
maintain full solvency on a strict accounting basis not by mere 
transfer of liabilities to general revenues. 

The Government of India accepted the recommendation and 
a Committee with Sir Ralph Wedgwood as chairman was appointed 
on the 20th October 1936. The teims of reference of the Committee 
weie as follows : — 

''To examine the position of Indian State owned railways and 
to suggest such measures as may otherwise than at the expense of 
of the general budget.'’ 

(t) secure an improvement in the net earnings, due regard 
being paid to the question of establishing such effective 
co-ordination between road and rail tiansport as will 
safeguard public investment in railways while providing 
adequate services by both means of transport, and 

(it) at a reasonably early date place the railway finances 
on a sound and remunerative basis.’’ 

The Committee reviewed the financial position for the last 
12 years since the separation of the railway finance. 

The total surplus during the first six years w^as 52*64 crores 
and the net loss during tlie next six years was 41*63 ciores. The 
loss calculated by the Committee will be greater if wc include 
tlie non-payment by railways of their obligations to the general 
levcnues during the last four years. The Committee after surveying 
the position came to the conclusion that : — 

The percentage of locomotives and of carriages under 
oi awaiting repair is excessive. 

(/)) The stock of locomotives is excessive and is capable of 
reduction, 

(c) Locomotives, carriages and wagons which have become 
nn-ccoiiomical should be scrapped. 

The Committee recommended various other measures to effect 
economy in the engineering, If)comotive, workshops and transporta- 
tion sections of the depaitment and suggested that first class 
accomniodatkm should be abolished on most branch lines. 

The Committee thought that capital expenditure in the past 
vvas too lavish and the Government laid greater stress on prestige 
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than prudence. ^ Every capital scheme', said the report, ^ has to 
be justified and should be limited to the nairow resources of the 
country, and not by the practice of rich countries.’ The Committee 
desired that the accounts officers of the State managed lailways 
should be held responsible to the Agents. Tt recommended that the 
purchases should be made through the Indian Stores Department 
It also I'ccommendcd the co-ordmation of rc'icarches done by the 
and Indian Stores Department and the Central Standards office. 

The Gomrnittee devoted a chapter on ( o-ordinalion of Road 
and Rail transport whicli will be discussed in dcL<iil in Chapter VI. 
Some of its more important recommendations aie as follows : — 

(Ij Existing statutory legula lions of Railways are suitable 
and no alteration is needed. 

(2) Time tables and faics should be fixed in case of lorries 
and Inises 

(3) Motor Vehicles amendment Uill should he jiassed as 
quickly as possible. 

(4) Ecpiitable liasis for the taxation of Goods Motor Vehicles 
should be t*he maximum laden weight. 

(5) Diesel oil vehicles should he placed on the same fooling 
as petrol vehicles. 

(6) Railways should have full powers as othei iiscis {a) to lun 
road services, {b) to arrange road services through coat i actors, and 
(c) to invest money in or enter into w'oiking agreements with road 
transport undertakings. 

(7) It urged the importance of voluntary co-oidination hetvserai 
railways and the moic responsible elements in the road transport 
industry. 

(8) It did not recommend reduction in iaies to meet road 
competitions. 

Contrary to the iccommendations of the Ac worth Cuininittce 
the Wedgwood Committee did not favour lire bt*ite taking ov^r the 
Company managed lines as soon as the peiiod ofilieii terms expired. 
The Qommittce said : Indeed w^c should urge a radical recon- 
sideration of the whole qiiestiou of Stale management and a Ifcsh 
examination of the possibility of creating pravateh managed Com- 
panies with Boards of Management domiciled in India,” The Com- 
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mittee was against amalgamation ^ and thought that the option to 
take over the Company managed lines should be deferred till 1945. 

The railways had not been paying the contribution to general 
revenues as fixed by the Convention of 1924 and the arrears of the 
contribution amounted to 31 crores. The railways have taken 31i 
rrorcs from the depreciation fund. The Committee said : “ We 

understand that it has been decided to write off both these liabilities.”^ 
Who decided to write off is not menlioned in the report." 

As regards the eonvention of 1924, the Committee said that the 
railways should no longer be looked upon as a possible .source of 
revenues for the relieving of general taxation The Committee re- 
commended that the new Railway Authority should be free from 
political and administiative interference and the Government should 
in future confine its interest to a debenture holder. The Committee 
further recommended that the Authority should have power to 
raise money in open markets and they should delegate larger powers 
to the Railway Board. According to the new constitution the mem- 
bers of the so-called Railway Board will be advisers of the Chief 
Commissioner. If we visualise the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee it means that the Railway Authority will enjoy the privileges 
of a private Company without responsibility to shareholders and pro- 
tected from their competitors by Statutory regulations ahd^ relieved 
from the obligations of any contribution or tax to the Government. 

The Railway Board issued a statement showing the actions they 
have taken to give effect to the recommendations of the Inquiry 
Committee. They issued instructions to carry out the recommenda- 
tions dealing with the repairs of carriages, wagons and locomotives ; 
they have also abolished first class travelling on certain branch lines, 
and they arc also carrying out the recommendations about statistics, 
inc ivility a nd dishonesty. The major recommendations dealing with 
the ra'tcs^and'freigkts, and acceleration of services are still under the 
consideration of the Railway Board. 


(1) Dtites ot tcrmuifUion of contiacts 

31st December 1941 
31st December 1941 
31st December 1942 
3isc Decemcer 1945 
31bt December 1945 
31$t December 195Q 


A. B R 

B. B, C LR 
B N W R. 

M S M. R. 

S I R 
B 
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SECTION IS. 

Pacific Locomotive Committee. (1939). 

The report of the Honourable Mi. Thom, Chief Justice of the 
Allahabad High Court, on Bhita accident (E. 1. R.) gave rise to 
discussion whether the accident was due to the faulty design of the 
Engine (known as XB Engine), or to the defect in the tiack, or to 
the excessive speed greater than the scheduled speed. The design of 
the engine was freely criticised and it was pointed out that the 
Standardisation Department was rcsponsililc lor the faulty design, and 
the Railway Board made a mistake in ordering a fairly large num- 
ber without sufficient trial. The whole question was referred to a 
Committee which was presided over by lA.-Coloncl Mount, and its 
terms of reference were : 

To consider the design and operation of three classes of 
engines, XA, XB and XC types, and to advise on'" : 

(1) the suitability of the designs, as originally framed and sub- 
sequently modified, for the type of \vork ffir wliich the (mgines were 
intended ; 

(2) the suitability of the procedure followed in preparing and 
approving, the designs for these engines ; 

(3) the ciieuinstances attending, and justification foi, the 
initial and subsequent purchases of these engines ; 

(4) the conditions subject to which these engines can be used 
with safety, with pai titular reference to their suitability foi the track 
on which they are required to run and, conversely, the suitability of 
the track for these types of engines ; 

(5) any modifications which would have the effect of increas- 
ing their scope without any sacrifice of safety ; and 

(6) any modifications that should be made in the procedure 
hitheito followed for the trial and purchase of engines/’ 

As regards the fiist term of reference the Committee (m para. 
62) said : In our opinion the selected types of bogie, hind track 

and coupling between engine and tend(M,weic unsuitable and the 
amount of side control provided was inadcrjuatc.” 

But the faulty design was the logical eonsequenee of the in- 
structions given by the Railway Board to the Locomotive Standards 
Gomniittec in 1924 for providing increased boiler power and extended 
use of inferior coals. Such instruction cannot be taken as justifica- 
tion for faulty design which invo]\’’CS safety of passengers. 
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As regards the system of purchase, the Committee said that the 
procedure was sound and practical but involved divided responsi- 
bility. It further said that the preparation of drawings and specifica- 
tions for the X class engines should have awaited more definite results 
of the performance of the 6 preliminary engines. 

The Railway Board purchased 218 Pacific Engines in good 
faith between 1925 and 1928 but in view of the warnings received 
the wiser course for the Board to have taken, as indeed they admit 
to-day, would have been to continue the purchase of further well tried 
B. E. S. A. engines (suitably modernised), pending the pursuance of 
the policy of thorough trial of the new Pacific types. It further said 
that, indeed, one main defect in design, namely, the weakness of the 
bogie control springs, though-recognised as early as January 1929, 
was not effectively pursued. 

The most valuable part of the Report is the emphasis it laid on 
the principle that safety in riding is a joint matter between the 
engine and the track. Intei connection between design of the engine, 
the speed, and the track was first recognised by Americans who com- 
menced their researches in 1914. They determined flange forces 
exerted by the locomotive by measurement of the track. The subject 
was discussed in Germany wlieu a special Committee was appointed 
in 1928 to enquire the cases of derailment of several Express trains. 
The conclusions arrived at by the Committee are given in the report. 

It was proved that on a bad track with high velocity locomo- 
tives haying only coupled axles, do not run so smoothly as engines 
fitted with a bogie. The subject was studied in France, England and 
in India. 

It is now proved that the strength of the track should be deter- 
mined not only by the consideration of total weight (called axle 
weight) > but also by the side displacements of the engine wheels, 
which depend on the mechanism and the velocity. 

The Railway Board in a period of three years ordered a large 
number of heavy engines and then discovered that the track, the 
bridges and the sheds wore not strong and large enough to accommo- 
date them and they began to spend large sums of money in altering 
them. 

1 he iiRTcase <>1 speed is the fundamental problem in the design 
of e\Tiy locoinolive and the report has made it abundantly clear that 
speed ( annot be achieved by increasing the capacity of the boiler, 
but It depends on Its mechanism and also on the strength 'of the 
track. Ihe C^ommiUce has fixed the upper limit of 45 miles an hour 
for ihe speed of X class engines and it said : 
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That when the engines have been modified according to our 
recommendations, and when measures have been adopted to improve 
track and engine maintenance on the lines indicated by us, it will be 
permissible to lemove the rcstiiction of speed (45 miles an hour) on 
X class Pacifies/’ 

The Committee emphasised the importance of researches and 
experiments in track distortion due to lateial vibrations of engines at 
diffeient speeds. 

In my opinion it was a mistake to order a large number of X 
type engines without sufheient trial. It was known at that time that 
distortion of track does not depend on the wciglit alone but it also 
depends on the side motions of the engine. These vaiiations arc 
greater at a higher speed. The safe limit oi' speed on tlie existing 
track could have been calculated easily. The safe speed of 45 miles 
an hour, whk h the Pacific Committee now discovered, could have 
easily been obtained after the repoit of the Committee appointed by 
the Government of India in 1924. 

There is one more factor wliich has so far l^ecii ignored and it 
is the length of the train. The lateral motion of the engines must 
necessarily be communicated to the c'arriages with vaiying intensities 
and hence in my opinion the axle weight of caniages and the length 
of the Irann should also be taken into consideration, Tiin(‘ is an im- 
portant factoi in restoring the normal condition after distortion and 
time depends on the length of the train and its speed. Tiie problems 
before us are (1) to determine the safe speed for a givcm engine on a 
given track ; (2) what alterations should be made in the design of an 
engine and in the track to enable us to increase the limit of safe 
velocity ; and (3) how far the safe velocity depends on the axle 
weight and the length of the train ? 

Every country is attempting to solve the problems and until 
the solution is obtained, we should move slowly and remain satisfied 
with lower speed limit. I wish the expeiiment may be tried with 
varying number of bogies and the effect on different carriages may 
be observed. 

Persooal Observations. 

Close examination of the reports of various C(/mmittecs 
appointed to examine Railway and otlicr subjects, tend to show 
that two types of Committees were found to be most efficient : 

1. The Committee consisting of a single iniUviihial with wide 
knowledge in his own subject and having no prejudiced or interested 
opinion in the matter he is required to advise on. The report will 
necessarily be brief. The conspicuous examjilcs of a single member 
Committees arc Robertson's and Niemeyer’s Committees. 
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II . The Committee representing varied views, which should 
include persons to represent commercial and industrial interests and 
persons representing public opinion. The notable examples of such 
Committees are the Acworth Committee and the Islington Commis- 
sion and m a small way the Railway Retrenchment Committee. 

In the former case, the expert feels his personal responsibility 
and gives his views concisely and in a straightforward manner. In 
the latter case, cveiy side of the question is publicly discussed. 
The written opinion and oral evidences of persons holding divergent 
opinions help the Committee members to formulate recommenda- 
tions having maximum agreement. The recommendations are vei'y 
valuable if by chance they happened to be unanimous. 

But the report of the Committee consisting of departmental 
officers with an outside expert as Chairman is an essay valuable to 
students of railway Economics. The departmental officers get a 
certificate from the expert who is not acquainted with Indian condi- 
tions and who ads as a mouth-piece of the department to convince 
the Government in favour of their own proposals. 



CHAPTER II 
Foreign Railways. 

The subject matter in this chapter is taken from Road and 
Rail in Forty Countries by Dr. Wohl and Professor Albiticria, 
Universal Directory of Railways, Meniorancluni by Gencial Ham- 
mond, the Administration Rcpoils of \arious countiies and my own 
observations in 1933. 


SECTION (1) 

United Kingdom. 

The first commcicial Railway line in England was opened on 
Septcmbci 15th, 1830, between Liverpofd and Manchester (20 
miles). After that dat(^ Railway construction was pushed forward 
with fev rush haste so that by 1B5U there weie 6,303 miles of line 
in the United Kingdom, while France at that tune had hut 1,916 
miles. From the Geographical point of view it is necessary to note 
the great influence exercised by Loudon in the plan of the British 
Railway System. All the principal lines coineigc on the capital so 
that time is fiecjucntly saved by^ tiavcdling via London when making 
a journey between two towns whose geographic<d position would 
suggest the adoption of a more diiect loutc. The sea, which also 
plays an important part in the cxonomic life* of Gieat Britain, has 
likewise influenced Railway oigainzation. All the great centres 
are closely linked up with the seaports, whilst the maiinc stations 
arc well supplied with modern installations and equiped to deal 
with the traffic they handle — passenger^, coal, or fish. During the 
period of development of the Railways, the gicat(*st freedom wa^ 
left to the C’omjianies. Before the Gieat War there were 1 itJ 
companies which managed the Railway system in the United 
Kingdom of which 27 were constituent or principal Companies and 
the remaining 91 were subsidiary Gompanics 

On account of the economic difficulties, it was decided toi 
amalgamate them into four groups. This was eflected by the RailJ 
^vay Act of 1921. This act of 1921 which is a landmark in thi 
history of British Railways not only amalgamated 1 IB units iuhl 
four groups but it overhauled completely the general administiatum 
and supervision. The four groups of Railways <ire described in 
detail in section 6 Chapter III, 

As regards passenger traffic, the Companies are bound to 
carry .all persons wffio wish to travel All passrngcis are entitled to 
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lake with them a certain quantity of luggage. The stations must 
have proper waiting-rooms and lavatory accommodation. The Rail- 
way Companies are bound to provide facilities for carrying officers 
and soldiers, including their families, when they travel at Govern- 
ment expense. 

If any Company fails to afford these facilities the user can 
appeal to the Railway Rates Tribunal. The railway Companies are 
under the obligation to receive and forward all merchandise except 
dangerous goods. 

The control of the Government is exercised by the Ministry 
of transport which was formed under the Act of 1919, It co-ordi- 
nates functions relating to rail and road transport. 

Great Westetn Ratlway has amalgamated 7 constituent and 
26 subsidiary Companies. It also retains its old name and identity 
under the grouping system. The Great Western Railway Company 
was originally incorporated in 1835 for a railway from London to 
Bristol, which was i cached in 1841. It acquired the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway in 1876, the South Wales Railway, and the West 
Midland Group in 1863, the South Devon in 1878 ancl the Cornwall 
in 1889. The original gauge was 7 ft., but a gradual process of 
conversion fiom 7 ft, began in 1872 and by May 1892, the gauge 
of the entire line was converted to 4 ft. 8.^ ins. Several new routes 
have since been constructed, including the Severn Tunnel route, 
opened in 1886, the South Wales and Bristol direct route via 
Badminton in 1903, the direct loute to the West via Westbury in 
1906, and the direct Biimingham line in 1910, The Company owns 
an extensive system of docks at South Wales ports. 

The Company havS a chairman and a Deputy Chairman and 
12 other directors. The administration is carried on by the General 
Manager who has under him several officers in charge of special 
work. The woik is divided into the following branches (1) 
Accounts ; (2) Way and Works under a Chief Engineer who has 
under him 1 1 Engineers each in-charge of a section of the line ; (3) 
Rolling Stock under a Chief Mechnical Engineer who has under 
him 9 section Locomotive Superintendents ; (4) Traffic under 
a Superintendent who has under him an Operating and a Commer- 
cial Assistant and also 10 section Superintendents ; (5) Goods undet 
a Chief Goods Manager, who has under him eleven Goods Managers 
each in-charge of a section of the line; (6) Road transport; 
(7) Hotels, Refreshment Rooms and Restaurant Gars services. 
The administiation has district and not divisional organisation in 
the sense outlitied in Sec. 4 Chap. HI. 

The Railway has 9112 mileage and its capital is ^149,867,883. 
It has 3633 locomotives, 24,386 carriages and 81,370 wagons. 
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London and North Eastern Railway — The present system 
was organised by the amalgamation of 7 constituent and 28 sub- 
sidiary lines. The Stockton and Darlington Railway, opened in 
1825 was the first public railway in the world, and it was the 
nucleus of the present system. Ineorpoiatcd m 1854, the North- 
Eastern Railway included the York, Nc\vcastlc and Berwick, York 
and North Midland and the Leeds Northcia Railways. The Great 
Eastern was an amalgamation of small lines in East Anglia, thief 
of which was -the Eastern Counties Railway, int oiporatcd in 1836. 
The Company provides excellent Continental servit cs via Haiwiih, 
and is a large* dock owner on the north-cast coast. 

The administration work is organised in three divisions called 
Southern, North Eastern, and Scottish areas. In each aica there 
is a local board of the Directors under a chairman. At tiu* Pfrad- 
quarters of each Division, there is a Divisional General Manager and 
there aie super intendents under him for Way and Works, Traffic 
Commercial, Police and Motels and Catering Dcjiai tnicuts. 

'The lengtli of the line is 6,878 and its c'apjt^il is /'37G, 967,643 
and it has h,391 locomotives 46,389 carnages and 249,155 
wagons. 

London Mtdlafui and Scottish Ratlivay. — 4 ‘he London Midland 
and Scottish Railway leuiltcd fiom the amalgamation of 7 consti- 
tuent and, 27 subsidiaiy Companies in January 1923. The London 
and North- Western Company was formed m 18 R> by the amalga- 
mation of the London and Biirninghain, Grand Junction, an 
Manchester and Biniiingharn Railways, which were themselves 
amalgamations of other smaller lines. 

The L. M. S, Railway primarily serves the eentre and 
north-west of England, North Wales and the North and North-West 
of Scotland, generally possessing the shortest rriutcs between Loudon 
and places in these areas. It also has access to South Wales, East 
Anglia, and the noth-east coast of Scotland. It piovides steamei 
communication with Ireland via Holyhead, Heysham, and Stranraer, 
and has important interests in Northern Ireland, lesulting from its 
acquisition in 1902 of the foiiner Belfast and Northern Counties 
Railway. It also owns and manages some twenty-nine hotels. 

In this Company, the chairman of the lioard of Directors 
Sir Josiah Stamp L also the General Manager. There exists an 
Executive Committee consisting of the Chairman (>f the Directors 
or the General Manager, and Vice-Presidents in-diarge of Works, 
Traffic*(Operating and Commercial) and Fuiauee: the other mem- 
bers are the Chief Executive Officers for new works and parliamen- 
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tary business, a Legal Advisor, and a Secretary. Its genertil organi- 
sation in most cases is the same as that of the Great Western 
Railway. 

The capital of the Company is ^413,778,857, it owns 16,876 
miles railway. It has 7688 engines, 70,215 carriages, and 276,259 
wagons. 


Southern Railway — The Southern Railway was formed by 
amalgamating 5 constituent and 14 subsidiary Companies. 
Onginarily piomoted as the London and Southampton Railway in 
1831, the London and South Western Railway was opened from 
London to Southampton in 1840. From early days the L. and 
S. W. Railway had closed associations with the Southampton Docks, 
and they were taken over on 1st November 1892. The London 
and Brighton Railway was incorporated in 1837 and was completed 
between those places in 1841. The South Eastern included two 
<jf the oldest railways in the south of England, the London and 
Greenwich, opened in 1837, and the Canterbury and Shitsable, 
opened in 1830. The Southern Railway serves practically the whole 
oi the South of England. It is pre-eminently a holiday line and also 
caters for a huge London suburban population. Before the amah 
gamatioii all tlie constituent Companies did much to develop their 
own Continental services, which have since 1923 been further 
developed without overlapping. The electrification policy' first 
inaugurated in 1909 by the L. B. and S. C. Railway has now been 
so far extended that the Company has the greatest electrified 
suburban service in the world. Electrification was extended to 
Brighton and Worthing from 1st January 1933, and to Eastborne 
and Hastings from 7th July 1935. Pullman cars are extensively 
used. 


The general administration is the same as in other systems. 
The Company has organised Constituent Offices in Paris, Calais, 
Boulogne, Brussels and Cologne. The capital of the Company is 
^161,790,003 and it owns 5412 miles of Railway line. It has 1817 
iocomorives, 26,704 carriages and 32,971 wagns. 

Railway Clearance in United Kingdom performs the work 
now done in India by the Indian Railway Conference Association 
and the Clearing House. It was established in January 1842, and 
wus incorporated by Acts of Parliament in 1850 and 1897. It clears 
die through trafiio of railways in Great Britain, and also traffic 
with certain Irish Railways and ports. Its affairs are managed by 
a committee of four representatives from the Board of each of the 
amalgamated Companies in Great Britain, and one from each of 
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the remaining railway Companies, In addition to the division of 
receipts from through traffic, etc., the Clearing House deals, by 
means of conferences of railway officcis, with important questions 
of policy affecting the Companies gcneially. The woik of the 
Clearing House is necessarily split up and divided amongst different 
departments, the Secretarial, the Merchandise, and the 

Coaching. The Merchandise Dcpaitmenl appoitions month by 
month the icceipts fiom the carriage of all ^'thiough’' goods. 
This department also deals with compensation claims, bad 
debts, and amounts m dispute. The Coaching Department 
superintends the division of all through traffic by passenger 
train. The woik of number takers of wagons and sheets and the 
settlement of demurrage accounts arc part of the opciations of the 
Secretarial Department. 


SECTION 2. 

Canada* 

There «iie Uvo piincipal Railway Systems in Canada, tlie 
Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railways 
both undc^ the control of a Central Board. I'hc inteicsts of both 
these Companies extend beyond the Canadian bonier, the first 
possessing 1,889 miles of line m the United States and ihe second 
5,160 miles. These Companies also own a numbci of hutch and 
ships. 

The controlling body which supervises both the systems is 
the Board of Railway Commissioners known as CrimTnission whose 
head quarters are at Ottawa. The Board of Railway Commissioners 
is composed of 6 members, appointed for a term of 10 years by 
the Governor-in-Council. They may be removed at any time by 
the Governor-'in-Council upon address by the Senate and House 
of Commons. They are eligible for re-appointment, hut cease 
to hold office upon reaching the age of 75. One of them is 
appointed by the Governur-iri-Council as Chief Commissioner, and 
another as Assistant Chief Commissioner, and these must ])c or have 
been either judges of a superior court, or lawyers of at least 10 
ycars^ standing. No special qualifirations are laid down for the 
other Commissioners. The Chief Commissioner receives a salary 
of 2,500 a year, the Assistant CJiief Cornmisskaier, ^9,000, 
and eaph of the other Commissioners /^B,U00. The Board has 
full jurisdiction to hear and determine all matters, whether of law 
or of fact, and has the full powers, rights and privileges of a 
superior court* 
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An appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme Court only 
on a question of jurisdiction, but an appeal can also lie, by leave of 
the Board, on a question of law. The Governor in Council may 
at an any time vary or rescind an order or decision of the Board, 
but such power has been rarely, if ever, used. 

Tariffs are fixed by the two Companies with the approval 
of the Commission. In the case of conflict the Commission 
determines what the common tariff shall be. The companies must 
apply the same tariff schedule to all users. They must furnish 
certain services free or at reduced rates to members of the Govern- 
ment, railway employees, soldiers, journalists and charitable 
organizations. They must also undertake the mail service. 

In the matter of rates and fares it decides all questions of 
preferential treatment and discrimination and prescribes the 
classification, which is uniform throughout Canada. The Board 
takes the place of Inter-State Commission of the United 
States. 

The Canadian National Railways. 

The Canadian National Railways as such were incorporated 
in 1919. The parent company, the Canadian Northern, now 
part of the whole system, was authorised in 1918 to be operated 
under the new title. In 1923 the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
of Canada and the Canadian National Railway Company amalga- 
mated under the latter name, and as the Government had 
previously taken over control of both the lines, the new system was 
Dominion-controlled from the outset. 

Following upon the consolidation of many lines into the 
Canadian National system in 1923, the Railway has been well 
administered, and has deservedly won approval by its success in 
wielding together the various working forces of the separate com- 
panies in the consolidated system. The Head Office of the National 
Railway is at Quebec. It runs 23.684 miles and its gauge is the 
European gauge of 4ft. 8J in. The head of the administration is 
called President. There are four Vice-Presidents incharge of 
Traffic, Purchases and Stores, Finance and Accounting, and Main- 
tenance and Operation. 

The work is ilividecl into various branches as in other countries. 
The audit and accounts are under one Comptroller, and the legal 
dcparlmetit is organised under a Chief Counsel who is assisted by a 
General Counsel, a Commission Counsel, 3 Regional Counsels, 3 
Attornies, and 5 Solicitors. ’ 
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Canadian Pacific Railway* 

The promise of railway construction formed an integral part 
not only of the Confederation arrangement of 1867, but also of 
the terms upon which Prince Edward Island and British Columbia 
later entered the Dominion. The agreement to connect Biitish 
Columbia with Eastern Canada by a railway from the Pacific 
Ocean was fulfilled by the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Eailing to interest private capital in tins project the 
Government undertook the woik as a public entcrpiisc. Later, 
a syndicate, which afterwards developed into the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, entered into an agieemcnt with the Govern- 
ment to construct this trans-continental line in ten yeans, Le., from 
1880 to 1890. The agieemcnt provided that the country should 
subsidise the Company by a gift of twenty-five million dollars, 
twenty-five million acres of land and of the lailway lines already 
constructed with pulilic moneys at a cost exceeding thiity-seven 
million dollais. The system quickly expanded, absorbing a number 
of small railways. The Company luns 17,288 loutc miles of 4 ft, 
8J in. gauge. In addition the Company contiols separately ^operated 
subsidiaries in the United Statens of 3,915 miles 

During the Great War the two systems got into grave finan- 
( ial diffirulties and a Royal Commission was appointed to investi- 
gate the .whole situation, particiilary in view of the large guarantees 
given by the Dominion and Provincial Governments. I’he princi- 
pal recommendations of the Commission in the Report which it 
made in 1917 wcie that these imdertakings wcie unable to maintain 
an independent existence and that (hey should he transferred to 
the Government, which alone could carry the burden. They 
recommended that a new public authority, a Board of Trustees, should 
be formed, to which the Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, the Inter-culunial and the National Trans- 
continental Railways should be transferred, and by which they 
would be operated as a united system on a commercial basis, and 
that the Government should assume responsibility to this new 
authority for the interest on tlic existing securities of all these 
undertakings. The Commission laid stress on the point that this 
Board of Trustees should be non-political, permanent and self- 
perpetuating. It may be remembered that the two Canadian 
systems of Railways enjoy special patronage of the two political 
parties in Canada. This scheme of amalgamation was however not 
accepted by the Government. 

The constitution of the Canadian National Railways did not 
follow the lines proposed by the Commission, and in place of trus- 
tees, a Board of Directors was constituted. These Directors arc 
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nominated by the Govcrnor-in-Council and may not be less than 
five nor more than fifteen in number. The estimates aic placed 
before the Board and approved by them. They are then piesented 
to the Minister of Railways and Canals. The Minister is aheady 
aware of their main provisions owing to the presence of his Deputy 
Minister on the Board. Finally, they are presented to Parliament 
and are examined in detail in Special Committee. The deficit on 
the results of the year has to be paid out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 

In the year 1931, a Royal Committee was appointed to enquire 
into the working of these Railways and the method of co-ordinating 
various foims of transport. The Commission considered the possibi- 
lity of the amalgamation of the two lines and also of leasing out 
the Nationcil Railways to Canadian Pacific Railway Company for 
a short or a long period, but it rejected both these alternatives 
and recormnended that ; — 

(z) the identity of the two railway systems should be main- 
tained ; 

(z7) the management of the National Railways should be 
emancipated from political inrerfercnce and community 
pressure ; 

{hi) machinery should be provided for co-operation 'between 
the two systems for elimination of duplicate services and 
facilities and the avoidance of extravagance ; 

{iv) a scale of economies which would bring the burdens of the 
National System within reasonable dimensions and 
effectively check extravagant and costly operation should 
be attained ; and 

[v) reasonable protection should be given to the privately- 
owned undertaking against arbitrary action by the publicly 
owned undertaking which might unfairly prejudice the 
interests of the former. 

The Committee made further recommendations about the 
constitution of trustees, budget and audit, co-oi dination between 
the two Railways and constitution of the Arbitral Tribunal to settle 
dilferenccs between the two railways. 

Three trustees should be appointed by the Governor in Coun- 
cil in wliom should be vested all the powers of the present Board 
of Directors of the Canadian National Railways, both in respect of 
the parent and all subsidiary corporations of the System. 
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Senators and Members of the House of Commons and persons 
holding, or having within five yeais held, office oi place of profit 
under the Crown in the Dominions or one of the jirovinccs of 
Canada, should be disqualified foi appointment. 

The annual budget of the railway should be undei the control 
of the trustees. Amounts required foi income defieits, including 
interest on railway obligations, for capital and for icfunding, should 
first be submitted to the Treasury Board foi its a])proval and presen- 
tation to Parliament by the Minister of Finance. 

A continuous audit of the accounts ofihe System siioiild be 
conduclecl by independent auditors appointed by Paihaincnt horn a 
list or panel drawn up by the trustees and they shuukl make a report 
to Parliament, c'alling atumtion to any matter which in tlicir opinicm 
may call for remarks. 

While the responsiliilit^ for the dircc tion and conliol of the 
System should be laid upon the chan man and his associate trustees, 
provision should be mad(‘ for the post of Chief Opei-ating Ofiicer, 
with the titulat rank of Frcsidcnl, Ihtder his care should be placed 
the entire wen king of the Railway in detail. The exact extent of 
his authority slioulcl be r overed by icgulalions or l>)-law.s to I")!' 
made by the trustees. The President should be ajipointcd by the 
trustees aUcl should be lesponsiblc to them and not dneetly to' the 
Goveinmcut or Parliament. 

For the^ purpose of settling disputes and in particulai , dis- 
putes concerning the desirability of an) LO-o[)ei alive measiuT or 
arrangement or course of action and for the settling cT details of 
any scheme giving effect thereto and for determining the (‘onditions 
thereof— an Arbitral Tribunal should be set up for cmcIi occasion. 
The Arbitral Tribunal should be composed of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Board of Railwa) Commissioners and one 
rep^resentative from each of the two railways 

At the request of cilhc'r lailua) and upon it being shown to 
the President of the Exchequer Court of Canada that the matter is 
of major importance, two additional mcniliers may be appointed liy 
him to the Arbitral Tribunal for the occasion. 


SECTION 3. 

South African Railway, 

The fiisl railways constructed in Soulli Afika wete 4 ft* in, 
gauge lines which were opened — 2 miles in Natal in 1860 ancl 57 
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miles fiom Cape Town to Willington in 1863. These lines were private 
enterprises, but in 1873 and 1877 the Cape and the Natal Govern- 
ments purchased them, and by 1881 had converted them to 3 ft. 6 
in. gauge which since then has been the standard. Expansion 
quickly followed the opening up of the Kimberley diamond fields, 
until in 1910, when the various systems were amalgamated and taken 
over by the Union Government, the mileage totalled 7,041. 

The railways of the Union are administered on business lines. 
As far as possible, the total earnings should not exceed the amount 
required to meet the necessary outlay for working, maintenance, 
betterment, depreciation, and interest payments due on capital, not 
being capital out of railway or harbour revenue. This rule, which 
is of primary importance for the financial and tariff policy of the 
South African railways, dates back to the law of 1909. The railways 
do not make any contribution to the public budgets, as they are not 
run as a profit-making concern but to develop the territories of the 
Union. The railways do not collect any taxes for the State. They 
aie paid for carrying the mails and in 1929 received 196,863 on 
that account. 


Although the gauge of the line is only 3 ft. 6 in., the 
saloons have the convenient width of 9 ft. 3 in. The vehicles are car- 
ried on three bogies, the central bogie supporting two ends, forming 
the articulation. On 1st February, 1934, the Union Government 
assumed complete ownership of Union Airways, a commercial avia- 
tion Company which, foi four and a half years, had operated, under 
Government contract, regular services between Durban and the 
Rand. 


According to the Law of 1909, the administration of railways 
and harbours was handed over to a board of 3 commissioners with 
the Minister as chairman. The Commissioners were to hold office for 
5 years but could be re-appointed. The board was advisory to the 
Minister. The earnings were to be so regulated that it should just 
pay the expenses. 


Railways were administered by the General Manager who was 
responsible to the Minister. Appointments were often made by the 
Minister contrary to the recommendations of the General Manager 
The system was freely criticised. “Under the present system’’ 
said Mr. hrankols “ a Minister of Railways (usually not a Railway 
expert) represents the interests of the Government generally rather 
than those ol lailway transport^ and a political Board ratifies his 
dccisiims whilst the only expert representative of railway interests 
IS the General Manager already over-burdened with executive duties 
Under such a system, the Administration of the Railways on com- 
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mercial principles becomes impossible.'’ The system was altered by 
the Act of 1924. Under the new system the Commissioner was to 
be appointed by the Governor-Geneial whose salary was fixed at 
£ 2,500 per annum (£90 per annum =:^Rs. 100 per month). He had a 
Deputy Commissioner and a Secretary. The law also provided 
greater security for Railway servants. No employee was to be liable 
to dismissal or any disability for refusing to work on any Sunday 
except in cases of necessity. It established a board of appeal con- 
sisting of 10’ members, vi:., (1) a Police Magistiate appointed Ijy the 
Governor in Council, (2) four tTprcsentalives of employees rcpi’cscnt- 
ing 4 divisions of State, and (3) five odiLeis, namely, the Chief 
Mechanical Engineer, the General Tiaflit Superintendents of the three 
divisions, and the Engineer in Charge of Maintenance, signal and 
light, the police magistrate, an officer not of lelevaufc branch, and a 
nominee of employees of the same branch to form the quorum. The 
Police Magistrate is the chairman. Vakils and agents of all parties 
are permitted. Decision of the hoard is final except in the Ciise of 
di.smissal wdicn an appeal can be* made to the Commissioner. 

The capital cxpendituic sUX)d at about 168 million sterling 
and the .system has 15,700 miles of Railway lines including sidings. 


SECTION 4. 

Australia, 

The Common Wealth of Australia or Central Government 
owns and maintains a system of Railways and each of the 6 Pro- 
vinces has its own system governed by provincial Acts. Tlicre are 
thus the following seven sy.stcms of Railways • — 

(1) CommonwTxilth, Government Railways (21 14 mites) 

(2) Queensland Government Railways (6167 miles) 

(3) New South Wales Government Railway (6161 mile.s) 

(4) Victorian Government Railways (4,599 miles) 

(5) South Australia Government Railways (I, 51 miles) 

(6) Western Australian Government Railways (4,359 miles) 

(7) Tasmanian Government Raihvays (634 miles). 

The Common Wealth Raiiw^ays consist of four systems extend- 
ing over a distance of 2,144 miles, half of which has European gauge 
4 ft 8| inches and the gauage of the remaining half is 3 ft, 6 in. This 
railway can be favourably compared with the important trunk lines 
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of other countries. It is noted for the spaciousness of the Lounge 
and sleeping cars and for other novel features in railway travel, such 
as a piano in the lounge and the bathrooms in the first-class sleeping 
cars. There is also good sleeping accommodation for second-class 
passengers. Crossing the Nullarbor Plain the line runs for over 300 
miles without a curve, probably the longest stretch of straight line in 
the world. The Central Austialian and North Australian Railways 
traverse spaisely populated territory, and although the volunie^ of 
business is not great, they are essential to the pastoral ’and mining 
industries in the extensive tracts of the country which _ they serve. 
Unfortunately no general plan was drawn up in the initial stages of 
railway development, with the result that each State constructed its 
own system without considering its neighbours’ interests, and adopted 
the gauge which appeared most suited to its requirements regardless 
of the importance of adopting the same gauge as other States. On 
the line from Brisbane to Perth, for instance, the gauge changes five 
times. Even tariffs are not uniform and are altered with a view to 
attracting traffic to the State capitals. Freight on wheat from 
Wagga to Sydney (325 miles) is 17s. 4d., whereas from Wagga to 
Melbourne (2b9 miles) it is 25s. 8d. 

At the head of administration in the Central and Provincial 
railways is a Cfunmissioncr for Railways who has under him officers 
in-charge of separate branches of work. These branches arq : — 

(1) Traffic. Goods traffic is not separated from passengers 
traffic and there is no separate Commercial Superintendent. 

(2) Accounts. In Commonwealth Railways, the Comptroller 
of A( counts and audit is the same person while in some provincial 
Railways, Queensland and Victorian, Comptroller of Accounts is 
separate from the auditor. 

(3) Ways and Woiks under Chief Civil Engineer. 

(4) Rolling stock and workshops under Chief Mechanical 
Engineer. (.Hieensland has separate stores branch; traffic and Engineer- 
ing brandies have section officers who are called District Superin- 
tendents. Some of the Railways have a Board of Commissioners 
w’ho arc rcspon.sible to the Parliament through the Minister of 
Railway.s. 

Ihc Railway Coiminssioner.s are nut, however, the constructing 
authority, Railway construction is undertaken by the Boards of 
Land and Works which are also re.spoiisible to the Parliaments of 
their respective States. For jiurposcs of transportation, the Com- 
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missioncrs act as common carriers and arc subject to the obligations 
and entitled to the privileges of such earners. 

The Railways arc State owned and, as such, their lights in 
general are those of a Go\ernmcnt deparlmcnt, except where they 
arc specifically laid clown in the Railways Acts. The capital in- 
vested in the railways is derived fiorn State loans and icvcnuc funds. 
Interest payments and the payment of sums due by the railways 
aie secured by the cunsohcLitcd revenue of ihe Stat(*, No Com- 
missioner is permitted to partanpatc in the piofits of any coiitiaft, 
noi can he take any Commission or disumut in aii) iindei taking. 

The Railways in Austialia had been running at a loss and the 
accounted deficit in 1932 was alKuit 75 million sleihng. 

The Premiers of Australia in a conferenc c held on 1th Felnuary 
decided to convene a special ( oiifei ence to suggest ways for (o-ordi- 
nating the activities of vaiious lailway systems and other methods of 
transpoit and also to find the cause of (he deficits in the Austialian 
Railways. The special confeience was convcucxl under lh(‘ cluiir- 
in<inship of Mi. Heath and it recommended , 

(1) F{ Jili(’al contiol of tailwaiys in whatever form to he lemoved. 
Unless tins is done, it is useless to e\j)ert that the rclialniilation of 
railway fniances wnW be realized. 

Railways aic of such vital important c to the etonoinic life of 
this country that it is essential that the inanagenKait should be 
representative of the best brains of the comniunity, and should be 
able to direct its energies, untrammelled by outside intcifcrcnt'e. 


(2) There is outstanding necessity for drastic reduction in the 
numlier of authorities controlling industrial conditions. 

(3) This country is over -supplied with transpoit facilities. 

The situation demands the wise co-ordination of conflicling 
services with the object of eliminating wasteful duplication. 

(4) The railways are largaly ovcr-tapilalized. The financial 
statements as now^ prepared do not disclose the true results of opera- 
tion. The Capital Account should at once lie plarcTl upon a proper 
basis, subject to the conditions already stated, 

(5) The financial result of railways which are constructed for 
development purposes should be entirely separated from the general 
railway finances. 
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(6) Co-ordination between the systems cannot proceed very far 
until there is a wider outlook than that of State boundaries. In 
order to ensure co-ordination and the elimination of overlapping 
a body with plenary powers is necessary. 

In Queensland, there is a Committee of 10 persons to hear 
the appeals of suborclinats, five of whom arc Railway officers from 
five branches, four representatives of Employees elected from each 
Division and a Police Magistrate. Appeals are first dreard by a 
Committee of 3 persons, a police Magistrate, an officer not 
belonging to the department to which the officer belongs and a 
representative of the Employees of the same branch. The board 
may upset the findings of the appellate committee and its decision 
is final except in cases of dismissal which may be referred 
to the Commissioner. The enquiries are held in open courts. The 
system is analogous to that in South Africa. 


SECTION 5. 

French Railways 

In 1823 the first concession for the construction of a railway 
between Saint«Elicnne and Andrezieux was granted' by Royal 
Ordinance. In 1826 a concession was granted for a line'between 
Saint-Etienne and Lyons, and between Andrezieux and Roaiine 
in 1828. Progress was slow at first, but certain measures like the 
law of 18 12 under the July Monarchy, the encouragement given 
to the railways under the Second Empire, and the big schemes 
drawn up by M. de Freycinct under the Third Republic, made 
possible the development of the French railway system. All the 
principal railways in France converge on Paris, so that the railway 
system as a whole is \ery centralized. 

The French Railways are operated under a system combining 
piivate enterprize and State Control. The Railways that are run 
by the Companies are the following five systems. 

(1) Chemins de fer de I/Est (Eastern Railways) 

(2) Chemins de fer dc Nord (Northern Railways) 

(3) CUemins de fer dc Paris, a Lyon, at a la Mediterrane 

(P. L. M.) 

I (4) Chemu^de fer de Midi (Midi Railways). 

I (5) Chemins de fer de Paris a Orleans (Parts Orleans 
Railway). 
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The last two arc worked by a joint administration. These 
companies are commercial enterprises with share and debenture 
capital. State Railways include two systems : — 

(1) Chemins dc fer de L^Etat Francais (Fi each Slate 

Railway) 

(2) Chemins de fer d'alsacec de Loraine d’alsaccc and 

Lorainc Railway) 

The obligations of the railw<iys aie hud down in a scries 
of legislative measures introdiu eel at diireieni times between 1842 
and 1932. A decree was issued rc-orgaiii/ing the State control 
of railways, and the conditions of operation stipulated in the 
concessions (cahieis des chaiges) or (onventions accepted by the 
companies. There arc three classes of obligations ; tcciinica], 
commercial, and financial, 

(1) Technical obligations • —The lay-out of the railway 
lines construction work, and alOnatioiis of all kinds 
must be approved by the Adinuustration. Rolling stock 
is controlled by the Public Authorities. 

(2j Commercial r)bligaUon ; — ^Thc railways must maintain a 
regular service and are subject to the general obligation 
to cany goods and passengers. Taiifls arc lixed by the 
Ckducr des Charges. l‘lic railways ate compelled to 
grant reduced fares to certain users as follows : — 

{a) soldiers and sailors (} fare) ; {h) insperting officials 
(free), (r) postal officials (free), ( <7 ) prisoners and their 
guards (i fare) (e) reductions to large families and war- 
wounded. The Companies ate obliged to carry the 
mails. All these obligations have been tonsiderably 
extended during recent years. 

(3) Financial obligations: —Under the system inti'oduced 
in 1921 the railways bear one-fifth of the initial cost of 
new hues. They must pay any surplus they may have 
into the joint fund. They are obliged to issue loans on 
behalf of the vState when required, in order to cover 
certain expenditure for which the State is responsible. 
They may not issue loans without anlhorisation. The 
type of security to be issued is det ided by the Administra** 
lion. 

The organistatiun of ail the French Railwiiys (Company and 
State) is governed by the convention of 28lh January 1921 and 
law of October 1921. Under this law each railway retains the 
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right to organise and opeiate its own system subject to the control 
of (1) a Committee of Direction (2) Counseil supeiiew dcs chemim 
de fer. 

The former includes only representatives of the Companies 
three from each Company, making 18 members in all. Its aim 
is to co-ordinate the management of the systems ; and the particular 
objects to which it devoles'its attention are co-ordination in techni- 
cal matters, standardisation of material, rules for the division of 
traffic and exchange of rolling stock, rules of working, and the 
consideration of modifications requited in the statutes legarding 
conditions of work, pay and pensions. A Government Commissionci 
attends all the meetings. He can demand that any question which 
he considers appropriate should be placed on the agenda, summon 
a meeting of tlie Committee, or ask for a second discussion on 
any subject, the first decision on which appears to him to be 
opposed to the public interest. Decisions arc taken by a majority, 
each railway system liaving only one vote. The railway to which 
the Chairman of that particular meeting belongs has a casting 
vote. Decisions, when taken, are binding on all the systems. Its 
functions are similar to those of the Railway Conference Association 
in India. The Committee of Direction provides an uniform control 
by exptnls over all the railways on technical matters. 

The Superior Council consists of 60 members made up as 
follows:*-- 

(a) the 18 members of the Committee of Direction. 

(i) Two representatives of the staff from each of the 6 
systems, nominated by the Ivlinistcr of Public Works. 

(c) 30 persons representing general interests of the country 
appointed by decree on the proposal of the Minister of 
Public works. 

In addition there is a Chairman appointed by decree on the 
proposal of the Minister, The Director of Railways at the 
Mini>try attends meetings as Government Commissioner. 

This Council is primarily an advisory body but in certain 
cases it posscj»ses execuu^’c powers. The Minister has to place before 
it all questions, technical, commercial, administrative and financial, 
which aflect all the systems, and he may, if he thinks fit, place 
before it any important (|uestiou wiacli affects one or more. 

The Minister cannot take a decision cnntraiy to the advice 
of the Superior Cotmeil until after that body has deliberated the 
qiichtioii a sC(‘ond lime. In (he same way the Committee of Direc- 
tion can demand a reconsideration by the Superior Covmcil if it 
rmisiders that any resolution of the Goimcil or decision of the 
Minlsier h opposed to tlie !ntere,st which it is its duty to protect. 
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On€ of the quc'^Uous on which the Counci! is lecogniscd us 
having executive powet is that of lanfls, and paitkulail) f)f raising 
tariffs in such mcasuie as is necessary to re-establish the balance 
between icceipts on the one hand and expenditure and loan charges 
on the uthci/' Inci eases in tanff ar(‘ pioposcd by the 
Supciiur Railway Council for the final approval of the Alinistcr of 
Public Works. Increases in tariffs will have legal force if the 
Minister of Publu Works, after consulting the Minister of Finance, 
docs not object to them within a nujath, 

A peculiar feature of French Railways is the establishment of 
a common fund m which the surplus profits of the pios])eions rail- 
vvays aie deposited and from which the deficits of less prosjimius 
ones arc made good. 

The oiganization and the modt: (jf administiMtiou of the 7 
Railways are about the same. Eacli Railway has a Boaid 
of Directors eonsistnig of President, tw^o or mc>re Vit e-Presidents 
and about 20 Members w^ho are called administiatois. The State 
nominates two Diicctors diPeient for different BoarcK. 

'Fhe management is enu usted to the Dircetor-Gnieral who 
has under him a Deputy, two Chief Ivngineers, a Chief Accountant, 
a Ghief in-charge of personnel, and a Chief fnspci tni 

The ‘ management is (anied on imckn the following clepar t- 
ments ‘ 

1. Pcimanent Wa>. 

2. Rolling Stock. 

3. Traffic and Operation. 

1. Accounts and Statistics. 

5. Tariffs, Commercial affairs, and Publicity, 

6. Compensation and Claims, 

The route miles and other details are given in the appendices 
1, 2 and 3. 

The seven Company and vStale Railways are brought under 
one common control by the convention and decict of 3 1st August 
1937. According to this law, the terms of contiart of all the 
Company managed railways expire on 3bst December w'hcn 

all these railways will be taken up by the Stale. The law^ 
also created a National society of French Railways, wdiick 
begins’to function immediately, and it wnll begin iu administer 
the Company nnlwriys on behalf of the State from Lst 
January 1956. 
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Few important provisions of the law of 1937 are described 
below : — 

Art. 1. A National Society of French Railways is hereby 
created. 

Art. 2. The Society is exempted from the obligations put on 
other Companies. 

Art. 4. The terms of working of Company railways are 
extended to 31st December 1955. 

Art. 5. The State has transferred the management of the ' 
two vState Railways to this society from 1st January 1938. 

Art. 7. (Of the convention) creates a council of administra- 
tion of the society which will consist of 33 members till 21st Decem- 
ber 1955 and 27 members thereafter. 

Till 31st December 1955, 12 members are nominated by the 
council of administration of 6 Companies, two by each Railway. 
After the expiry of their teims of contract these 12 members will be 
replaced by 6 members nominated by the Minister of Public Works 
Department from different categories. 

Art. H. The members hold office for 6 years. 

Art. 9, A comiie de dhecMon of the society is created * consist- 
ing of the Piesident of the Council of Administration, the two Vice- 
Presidents and 8 other members. 

Art. 10. Prohibits the members fiom taking pecuniary 
interest diiect or indirect in the business dealing with the 
Railways. 

Art. 11. Creates a commissionaire of the Government con- 
sisting of the Director General of Railways and Transport, Minister 
of Public Works Department, and President of the Council of 
Administration to supervise the finances. 

(UNION INTERNATIONALE DES CHEMINS DE FER) 

(or INTERNATIONAL UNION OF RAILWAYS.) 

Address : iO Rue de Prony, Paris. 

The Internaiional Union of Railways of which the four 
British gi'oups arc members, was promoted in response to a wish 
expressed at the International Economic Conference at Genoa in 
April and May 1922, that the Administrations of the French' Rail- 
ways should convene, as early as possible, a conference of technical 
representatives of the railways of Europe and of countries in rail 
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communication thcicwith, with a view to taking the necessary 
measures for the tc-establishmcnt of Intci national (lafTic in a 
manner at least as satisfactory as before the wai. 

A conference was held in Pans in October 1922 at which it 
was decided to found an International Union of Railways The 
Union forth wnlh came into biung, the bodies tlnough whir h it func- 
tions being as under : — 

1. The General Assembly : — The General Assembly, which 
normally meets every three years, is the final antlioiiU of the Union, 
and all Member-Administiations of tlie Union aie le presen ted 
thereon. The British Railways are represented bv delegates 
ajipointed by the Geneial Managers’ Conference. 

2. Bear'd of Management: — The Board of Management is 
the executive authority of the Union, and has powers to act in 
certain cases without waiting for the authority of the General 
Assembly. The Reports of the various Committees are submitted 
to the Board and passed on by them to (he General Assembly 
as necessary. 

3. Committees There are fiv^c committees. 

(a) the Passenger Ti afire Committee, 

{b) the Goods Trafiic Committee, 

(c) the Accounts and Exchange Committee, 

{d) the Exchange of Rolling Stock Committee, and 
(e) the Technical Questions Committer*. 

These committees submit their reports and rccoinmendalions 
to the Board of Management. The woik of the Union is confined 
to the study of administrative and technical c|uestions, and it takes 
no active part in railway management, working oi construction. 
Decisions taken by the General Assembly are sul^mitted for the 
approval of the various Governments in cases where the railways an* 
Statc-owncch and to the individual Companies wlicre the lailways 
arc not owned by the Stale, 

The Union publishes every year a report containing statistics 
of nearly ail tire Railways in the world. 
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SECTION 6- 
Germany* 

Experiments in railway construction in Germany date from 
about 1825. As early as 1826, Fritz Harkort, a Westphalian manu- 
facturer, tiicd to promote a scheme ol railway construction, but at 
first he was unsuccessful, and it was not until 1838 that the Elbcr- 
lield-Dusseldoif line was constructed in that region. Irr the mean- 
time other German countries had started work ; m 1835 the line from 
Nuremberg to Furth, in Bavaria, had been opened. In Saxony the 
first section of the Leipzing-Dresdeu line was opened in 1839, and 
extended in 1840 as fur as Magdeburg. About the same period the 
Prussian Government authorized the opening of tlic line from Berlin 
to Potsdam (1839), and later the line from Berlin to Anhalt and 
Cocthen (1841). In 1838 the Prussian law, although placing the 
railways in the hands of private companies, formally laid down the 
print ipic of State authorization and State supervision of construc- 
tional woik. Ncveithelcss, the idea of direct operation of the rail- 
ways by the State gamed further supporters cveiy year. 

The constitution of tlie German Empire formed in 1871 after 
the German-Franco Wai recognised the right of the Reich to super- 
vise the railways and legulale rates. Bismark centralised all the 
railways belonging to various States. 

Fn 1908, the private railways weie purchased by constituent 
States and the ownersliip of private companies ended, but Railways 
continued to he run by each constituent State and they were directly 
under the Minister of Public Works Department. In the year 1914, 
Germany had 63,794 km. of which 7,868 km. were given up to 
allied countries. 

In the year 1920, Germany had only 53,560 miles Railway 
lines whose ownership was divided among 8 constituent States : — 


(1) Prussia 


kilometres 
... 34,433 

(2) Byren 


8,526 

(3) Saxony 


3,370 

(4) Wurtenbery 


2,156 

(5) Baden 


1,899 

(h) llessta 


1,307 

|7) l^Ierhlenburg 


1,177 

(B) Oldenberg 


681 


Total 

... 53,560 


In 1919j under the Weimar Con.rituiion, the separate State 
railways were amalgamated under the Central Government, and on 
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1 1th October 1924 the German State Railway Company was cons- 
tituted by virtue of the Railway Act of 30th August 1924, and 
amended by the Act of 13th March 1930. It possesses the exclusive 
right of operating the State Railways. The real estate and plants 
including vehicles, of the State Railway lemain, as Reicheiscn- 
bahnvermogen/’ the property of the State. 

When the Dawes Committee was appointed in 1924 to examine 
the problem of reparations in Germany, one of its most important 
duties was to assess the amount of the icpaiation indemnities which 
could be paid by Germany. The Dawes Committee sought the 
• assistance of Sir William Acworth and uncici las advice Geiman 
State RailWiiy Company was incoiporatcd to opeiatc State lailways 
on beliall of the Stale A Board of Management was established to 
administer the Company. It consisted of eighteen menibeis of whom 
nine were to be appointed by the Government and nine by the 
Trustees appointed by the Repauitions Commissioners, lave of the 
latter litxd to be of German nationality. Glauses were inscitcd so that 
four of the scats on the Board filled by Gcrv<‘i lunent appointment 
should be assigned to the piefereiu e-shaieholdcns later. 

The members of the Board had to be Imsuicss-mcu of experi- 
eiu e or railway experts ; they were not allowed to be members of a 
Parliament of the Reich or of any of the Geiman States. The term 
of service, was for SIX years, with eligibility to rc-eleetioii on rciirc*- 
metil, three mcinbcis retiring every second year. The President of 
the Board had to be a German and hud to be elected every year by a 
three-fourth majority of the Boai cl voting. The management of tlie 
Company's affairs, subject to the control of the Board, was to be 
entrusted to a Directoiate. 

The society was not established according to the Company's 
Act. It was a society to run the State-owned railways for the 
State. The following sections of the statutes are interesting : — 

SeUion 2. The society will carry on its work in the interest of 
German economical and commercial development. The society will 
put in the first rank German national economic interests, German 
trade and commerce. It will not allow either of them to suffer. 
Section 3, It will have a capital of 15 milliaul gold Marks, 13 milliard 
of ordinary shares and 2 milliard of preferential shares. Scciion K The 
Government would pay 660 million gold Marks in Reparation, 
55 million each mouth. This charge ranks immediately after the 
working expenses and before any other expenditure such as Reserve 
Fund. Section 5. The Gov'crnment hands over the administration of 
Railways to this Board up to 31st December 1954, and by that time 
reparations will cease. Section 8. The Government had a right to 
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take loans payable on 1st January 1965 on the security of Railway 
property. Section 9. The Board is bound to look after the safety 
and comfort of passengers. New lines cannot be built without the 
permission of Parliament. Section 10. The Board is free from all 
taxes. Section 12. Railway servants are not State officials. Section 19. 
The organs of the Board are Vcrwaltingsrat and Voistand. Section 20. 
The workmen and officers as far as possible should be of German 
nationality. Section 36. The Board cannot enter into relation with 
other countries except through the Government. 

The duties of the Board of Management (Verwaltingsrat) 
were : — 

(1) to appoint Director General. 

(2) to appoint other higher officials on the recommendation of 

Director General. 

(3) to pass Balance Sheet. 

(4) to decide the amount of dividends. 

The President of Verwaltingsrat is the sole medium of com- 
munication between Railways and the Government. The Govern- 
ment appoints a person to watch the proceedings of the Board. Like 
the Director General, he can take part in discussion but he has no 
vote. 


Vorstand or Board of Directors has 4 Sub-Committees :~ 

(1) The Executive Committee, consisting of the President, the 
, Vice-President and 4 other persons. 

(2) The Finance Committee. 

(3) The Tariff Committee. 

(4) The Technical Committee. 

The President of the Board in called the Director General. 
He can attend the meeting of any Sub-Committee. 

The Boaixl of Directors consists of the Director General, his per- 
manent Deputy^ the heads of the four departments and the District 
Manager m Alujiich. 1 he four departments are (1) Traffic, Rates, 
Imres, (2) Operating and Civil Engineering, (3) Mechanical Engineer- 
mg ancU\uThase of Stores, and There exists a 

fifth deparpnent dealing with staff questions but its head is not a 
niember of the B^iard ol Directors. There arc 27 divisions acting 
diiectly under the Board of Directors without the intermediary 
apney offices* 1 he admimstrativc head in a division is called the 
President and he has a Vice-President under him 
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Gcimany recognised that the latcs and faics should be 
judged from an economic standpoint and she first passed statutes by 
which die Government ceases to be the sole ai biter ; and it introduced 
the light of appcfd to a court against the decision of the Government. 

The length of the route of German Railways is now 78,775 kilome- 
tres. Several sections of the main and local lines arc clectnfied, the 
former operating at 15,000 volts A. C. 16 2/3 cycles, and the latter 
mostly at 800 volts D. G. Progressive atxclcrations of train services 
are being effected, and on 15th J\hiy 1933, the high speed diesel- 
electric express, the Flying Hamburgei’', was introduced between 
Berlin and Hamburg. Similar services have been tended to most 
of the principal main routes between Berlin and tlic Provincial cities. 

The rout(‘ mileage of Gciman Railways is about the same as in 
India and they aic all administered as one unit under Divisional 
organizations. (German route kilometre — 78,775 ; Indian route 
kilometre = 75,774). 


SECTION 7. 

Belgian Railways. 

Tiro economic life of few (j)untrics is as closely bound up with 
the railway as that of Belgium. Tlu* Belgian railway system is 
densest in the world and icprescnts 3()*5 km. j)cr 100 sep km. of 
country. Luxemberg which is next in order after Belgium has only 
2D2 km. per lOU sq. km. of country. The first line was optmed in 
1835 between Brussels and Malincs. The railways were first con- 
structed by the Stale, but in 1844 complete revulsion of feeling 
took place and private companies were encouiaged to construct, 
run, and manage new lines. The total length of the line is 
11,090 km. (b,875 miles) of which 4,823 km. aie of general interest. 
After Franco-Gcrman War, the State began to purchase the 
line and in 1914 when the Great War broke out the Belgian Rail- 
ways w^ere State-owned and State-managed. This State of affairs 
continued till 1926 when the Government created a new company 
called Sociek Naiiomde de:^ Chemins da Fa Beige 

The capital of the Company thus formed consists of 1 0 
million ordinary shares of 100 francs each and 20 million preference 
shares of 500 francs each. The whole of these sliaies, amounting to 
a nominal value of 1 1 milliard, was handed over to the Belgian 
Government. The ordinary shares must by law be retained by the 
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State. As each of these shares has one vote whereas there is only 
one vote to 10 preference shares, the final control of the under- 
taking is thus ensured to the Belgian State irrespective of what may 
happen to the preference shares. 

The preference shares, which were handed over to the Govern- 
ment by the Railways, were in turn issued by the Government to 
the public in such amounts as the Government thought fit. Fixed 
amount of interest on these shares is paid by the Government and 
is not a charge on the Railways. 

The Company is administeicd by a Board of Directors 
consisting of 21 members who appoint a General Manager. This 
Company is supervised by six Commissioners, three of whom are 
appointed by the Chamber of Representatives and three by the 
Senate. 

The State has granted the Company the right to operate 
the railway lines for seventy-five years, but retains ownership of 
the system. 

Members receive a fixed salary of 1,000 francs a month and 
must retire on attaining the age of 66. No minister or member of 
either Legislative Chamber can become a member of the Board 
till 2 years have elapsed since he surrendered his office or seal. 

The Minister of Railways, if he sees fit, can attend meetings 
of the Board. In that event he acts as chairman and has a vote. 

The balance sheet and profit and loss account after they have 
been passed by the General Meeting, must be submitted to the 
Legislative Chambers, but these bodies have not the right either 
to approve or reject them. The accounts are inspected, however, 
by 6 Gomniissioners, 3 of whom are appointed by the Chamber of 
Representatives and 3 by the Senate. Nevertheless, the Government 
will always have the right to insist on rales being lowered or to 
forbid theii- being raised. 

The decision of the Society will require the approval of the 
Ministers in the following cases : — * 

1. Alianution, acejmsition or exchange of property if the 
value exceeds one million francs. 

2. Ali contracts exceeding 500,000 Fr* No extension of 
Railway hue is permissible without an Act of the Legislature.' 

D.iy to day administration is carried on by a Director General 
and five other Directors working under him. 
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1. The Director of FiXploUation v\ho (ontrols transport, 
personnel, commeicial, traffic, and control of rccei]>ts. 

2. The Director of Material Transpoit controls lepnirs of 
rolling stock, electric and other woi’kshops. 

3. The Director of Ways looks after repairs of permanent 
tracks, buildings and signalling, 

4. The Director of Finance supervises accountancy, control of 
expenditure, general finance, statistics, purchase and sale. 

5. The DircTtor of Estahlishment attends to it 11 persona! 
affairs. Appeals are heard by him. 

The Dircelor General (General ManagerJ may attcaid the 
meeting of the Society (Governing body) only in an advisory capa- 
city. He can take part m discussions but he has no votes. The 
Got^crnmenl is responsible for pohre ar rangements and the safety 
of passengers. 

The Belgian railways arc divided into 7 divisions called 
groupes. Each groupc is confrollccl by a bfiaicl consisting of a 
Superintendent (Piesident) and three representatives of Exploitation, 
Material ^and Ways. Tire other two Directors at the headquarters 
are not represented. 

According to the Article 37 of the Statutes the Society or the 
Governing body is rccjuii eel to present a balaiu e sheet and profit 
and loss accounts before the two Houses of Parliament. Tire 
following extract is taken from the report presented on 27lh May 
1938. From 1926 till 1930 we had a penocl of boom and during 
this period the Society according to Art. 39 of the Statutes built up 
a reserve fund of 431 million Fr. But a period of depression set 
in at the end of 1930 and during the next years / e , 1930 to 1933 
the Society sustained a loss of 648 million Fr. of which 431 were 
covered by the Reserve Fund. The situation, however, improved 
in 1935 ; but the railways have now lu lac'c the ccjinpetition of 
automobile. The excess of receipt iu 1937 over that of 1930 wms 
130 million. 


SECTION 8, 

Swiss Railways* 

The Swiss Railways w'ere first built liy the Fnmeh Gompany 
P. L, M. There was n great cry in 1903 that Swis^ Railways are ffii 
Swiss people ; and the State, therefore, began to purchase them. 
The last one was puXThased in 1909. 
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The stocks of the Companies were changed into Swiss State 
bonds at 3^ and 4 per cent and all debts were taken up by the 
Swiss Government. The country possesses in all about 5,400 
km. and it is 1'35 per 1,000 of population. The most striking feature 
of Railway development in Switzerland in recent ^ years is the 
marked progress that has been made m electrification, On 
completion of the first scheme, drawn up in 1923, 1,672 km. of 
the Federal System and 1,717 km. of private lines had been 
electrified, representing 62'5 per cent of all the Swip Railways. 
Still further lines are to be electrified under the prograrnme approv- 
ed in 1929. This work has called for a gieat financial effort, the 
cost of the necessary installations amounting to S. Frs. 473,299,123 
between 1907 and 1931. On December 31st, 1931 the electrical 
haulage equipment consisted of 441 locomotives, 12 tractors, and 
44 rail-cars. 

The Swiss Railways are generally regarded as one of the 
best State-managed systems. The railway budget is separate from 
the State budget and the administration is vested in a Council of 
Adininislration whose president is the Minister of Communications. 
The Council consists of 15 members, 13 of whom are mominated by 
the Cabinet of Ministers, The duties and powers of the Council, 
as fixed by the Act of 1923, are : — 

(1) to supervise the administration. 

(2) to scrutinise the budget before it goes to the Minister. 

(3) to scrutinise new projects. 

(4) to ratify important contracts. 

5. to take notice of all the affairs that come under the 
jurisdiction of the two tiouses of Parliament. 

The heads of the departments, the Director General, and other 
Directors are appointed by the Minister on the recommendation of 
the Council but the Minister is not bound to follow the recommenda- 
tion. Daily administration is carried on by the Director General and 
the two other Directors who hold office for a period of 6 years. The 
Swiss Railway system is divided into three divisions : Lausanne, 
Luzeren, and Zurich. There is a Council in each Division which 
is presided over by the Divisional Director appointed by the 
Council* ^ Seven members of the Divisional Council are appointed 
by the Minister of Communication and the rest by the Provincial 
Government. The Divisional Director has full powers over the 
appointment and dismissal of all employees except the heads 
of departments. The functions of the Divisional Councils are 
advisory. The members of the Council of Administration and the 
Director General can aitend meetings of the Divisional Councils. The 
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Board of Directors meet once a week and often if necessary. The 
Board ha.s 12 different branches each under a chief. I’he income 
of Swi.ss Railways has imdci,tj;onc the same cycle as in other 
countiies as will be shown by the following lablc 


! 

1 

In, million Swiss 
Franc. 

1 

i 

1 

Passenger Traffic . 

Goods Tiaflic. ' 

Total. 

1929 

156 

225 

401 

1930 

1.59 

232 

.391 

1931 

151 

222 

373 

1932 

136 

191 

330 

1933 

13.5 

189 

1 324 

1934 

133 

187 

321 

1935 

126 

187 

303 

1936 

120 

159 

279 

1937 

133 

190 

323 


SECTION 9. 

United States of America. 

The Railways in the United States aie run liy piivate com- 
panies, The immense railway sy.stern is the out-come of a lung 
period of growth beginning as far back as the invention of the first 
railway, but the key-date in that long and crowded history Is un- 
doubtedly May 10th, 1869, when at Ogden, not far from Sait Lake 
City, Union Pacific Line from Omaha met the Central Pacific from 
San Francisco. 

There arc 1,459 companie.s operating in the United States of 
which 155 arc first class railways whose gross earnings arc more 
than one million dollars. These first class Companies are divided 
into three groups. TJtcy arc owned and operated by private com- 
panies, but in, practice they arc controlled by Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, which was created by the Federal Government 
in 1887 by an Act. The number of members of this Commission is 
eleven ‘and they arc all appointed by the President of the United 
States with the consent of the Senate. The members hold office 
lor seven years and they get 12,000 dollars per annum. The Chair- 
nan of the Commission is appointed fi'om die nicmbct.s in rotation 
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and he holds office for one year. Not more than six members can 
be appointed from the same political party and comparatively few 
men have had previous railway experience and majority are trained 
lawyers. 

The Commission’s work is organized in 5 sections. Important 
cases arc referred to the whole Commission. Appeals from the deci- 
sions of the Inter-State Commcicc Commission go to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Commission supervise tariff and 
suspends or amends them. The Commission should give thirty days’ 
notice for new tariff. To some extent the Commission’s functions 
correspond to the powers exercised by the Railway Rates Tribunal, 
the Railway and Canal Commission, and the Ministry of Transport 
in Great Britain. The tariffs are not applied in the same way through- 
out the entire teriitory of the United States. The country is divided 
into three districts for tariff purposes : (a) the Official District, (6) 
the Southern District, and (t) the Western District. All transport 
operations between two points in any one district are 
governed by the tariff applicable to that district. Transport opera- 
tions between stations in more than one district arc subject to the 
so-called ‘ Official ’ District Rating. The limits of these Districts do 
not correspond with State boundrie.s. The railways are obliged to 
undertake certain transport operations at reduced prices ; transport 
of troops at 50 per cent and mails at 80 per cent of commercial 
rates. The advantages enjoyed by the Railways include, however, 
perpetual charters. No monopoly is granted to any Company. 

The internal organisation of these companies differ according 
to the sizes and the old traditions. The operating ratios of the.e 
Companies have great variation and differ from 45 to 97 per cent 
and the average for entire system is 74’87. The operating ratio is 
smallest in medium size companies. 

I take in illustration Atchison, Topeca and Santa fc Railway 
Company which is one of the biggest Railway Companies in the 
United States. Its total capital is 1-2 billion dollars or about 396 
crores and it has 13,285 route miles excluding sidings. The Company 
possesses 1,757 lorornotivcs, 1,501 carriages and 83,156 wagons and 
the operating ratio is 80‘64 miles. In some Companies the offices 
of the chairman of the Board of Directors and President of the 
managing committee arc combined in one person. Most Railways 
in the United States have Divisional system and there are 13 Divi- 
sions in this line each under a Divisional Superintendent, who has a 
Divisional Engineer under him. The Vice-Presidents are the heads of 
one or more branches of administration. In all railways, Goods 
Traffic Managers are separate from the Passengers Traffic Managers, 
and both have .several assistants, managers and agents under 
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them, Thjcie exists a icgnlar legal department. I'hc Geneial Council 
tousisls of a geneial solicitoi and general attuincysj who lool< aftci 
the claims and other legal question^. This department docs a good 
deal of woik now done by the Chief Commeicial Soperintendent on 
Indian Railways. 

The Railway system in the United States is must gigantic. It 
covers 3985 OOO miles and the gross leccipt of each year is o\'cr 4 
billion dollars, which is 50 pci cent greater than the total capital of 
Indian Railways. It has 14,683 Incomothcs, 21,532 carnages and 
1,776,428 wagons. 

Personal Observations 

44ie position of Indian Railways is about the same as it is 
in France, Some railway lines are admmisteied diiectly by the 
State and the others by Com]ranics. The dual system is uncconom- 
eal. The acquisition of Company managed lailwavs on diflcrent 
dates will unhalanc'c the macliinery of administration, each time a 
Com])any managed line comes undci the State control. 

i We should follow the Ficnch nieth(»ds and bring all the Com- 
pany managed and Gomjrany owned hues under Slate management 
on one dale as is done in France. This date of ai'quisition should 
be between 1951 and I960. 4'lie terms of contract of all these 
Companies may be extended to this dale. In tlie mean time, the 
State should puichase branch lines from smaller Gtaupanies and 
hand ovei their muiiagement to the Glass I Railways of whicli they 
are feeders. 



CHAPTER III. 

SECTION 1. 

General Administration of Indian Railways. 

The Railways in India as mentioned in Chapter I were mostly 
constructed by various companies registered in England, but they 
were purchased by the State at various times A few branch lines 
were constructed by small Companies registered in India. The 
Indian States also contributed to the construction of Railways in their' 
own territory. In some cases, the Government of India purchased 
the railway lines but allowed the Companies to work them under 
certain conditions described in Chapter I. There aie at present the 
following categories of management. 

(1) State owned lines managed by the State. 

(2) Stale owned lines managed by Companies. 

(3) Company lines managed by Companies. 

(4) Company lines managed by State (these are small concerns). 

(5) Line.s owned by Indian States, some of which are worked 
by the States themselves, while others are worked by Conipjinics. 

There are at present 174 different undertakings which run 
the Indian Railways under varied conditions and no attempt has yet 
been made to amalgamate them {vide section 6). There are eleven 
class 1 railways of which N. W., E. I., G. I. P., and E. B. railways 
are managed by the State, one H. E. H. The Nizam’s Railway by 
Hyderabad Govcinment and the remaining six, i.e , B. B. & C. I., B.N. 
M. S. M., S. I., B. N. W., and A. B. railways by Companies. These 
Companies have thcii head-quarters in London. The Board of Dircc- 
tor.s of each Company has one representative of the Secretary of State 
for India who lias the power to veto the decision of the Board. In 
actual practice the Secretary of State has appointed the same person 
to sil on the Board of curb Company and he also holds a permanent 
ajipuintmcnt in the office of the Secretar)' of Slate for India. 

The Railways form a distinct department of the Government of 
India of which !he administration side is under the Communication 
Memlrcr and the financial side under the Finance Member of the 
Govetnmeut of India. 

llift administration is acluuily carried on by a Board cklled the 
Railway Board and its President, the Chief Commissioner of Railways, 
has the status of die Head of a Department, He has direct access to 
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the Viceroy, but all official commuiHcation.s pass through the Com- 
munication Secretary, 

The conditions undci which the Govci ament have allowed the 
Companies to woi'k the lines owned by die State arc : — 


(1) When funds arc required for furtlier capital expenditure, 
tile Government has the option either of providing' them or of calling 
on the Company to provide them. 

(2) All the contracts arc terminable at tlie option of the 
Secretary of State, at specified dates ; and on termination the 
Company’s capital is repayable at par. 

(3) The CAimpauy is bound to keep tlie line in good repair, in 
good working condition, and fully suppluTl with rolling slock plant 
and machinery ; to keep the i oiling stock in gofid repair and in good 
working condition ; and to maintain a sufficient stall for the purpose 
of the hnc~all to the satisfaction of the Senctary of State, 

(4) The Secretary of Slate may requiia* the Company to carry 
out any alteration or improvement in the line, or in its working, that 
he may think necessary fur the safety of the public or for the efficient 
working of the line. 

(5) The tram service is to be such as the Secretary of State 
may reejuire. In order to sccuic a general control over tlie idles 
quoted by Companies, the Secretary of State has retained power to 
settle the classification of goods, and to authorise maximum and 
minimum rates within which the Companies shall be entitled to 
charge the public for the conveyance of passengers and goods of each 
class. 


(6) The Company has to keep such accounts as the Secrctai'y 
of State may require, and these are subject to audit by the Secretary 
of State. 

(7) In all other matters relating to the line the Company is 
made subject to the supervision and control of the Secretary of State, 
who may appoint such persons as he may think propei for the 
purpose of inspecting the line, auditing the accounts, or otherwise 
exercising the powers of supervision and control reser^Td to him. In 
particular, the Secretary of State has the right to appoint a Govern- 
ment Director to the Board of Company, with a power of veto on all 
procet^dings of the Board. All the moneys received by the Company 
in respect of the undertaking, whether on capital or revenue account, 
have to be paid over to the Secretary of State. 
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(8) All expenditure by the Company has to be submitted for 
the sanction of the Secietary of State. 

Most of these powers are exercised by the Railway Board on 
behalf of the Secretary of State, Railway Board is responsible foi 
the safety of passengers and it has appointed five Inspectors whose 
duty is to examine the track and the strength of the bridges In 
seiious cases of accidents the Inspectois make the first ^enquiries on 
the spot. 

The administrative machinery of the four railway systems* 
managed by the State has not been altered. Each railway considers 
the other three as foreign railways. The Railway Board has taken 
the place of the Board of Directors. On occount of its vicinity, 
knowledge of details and the necessity to reply questions in the 
legislatuic, their association is much closer than in the Company 
managed railways. Each railway system is a unit by itself and the 
co-ordination is done partly by the Railway Board and partly by the 
Indian Railway Conference Association described in section 7. The 
unit of administiation is fixed on historic grounds. The administra- 
tive sphere of each Company as determined at the time of its 
formation is still maintained and no attempt has been made to 
amalgamate them as has been done in other countries. This involves 
unnecessary accountancy and increase in higher supervisorystaff. 

The Agentj now called General Manager, is incharge of each 
unit. The work in his office is divided into 6 branches [vide section 
3) and each section is in the charge of a General Superintendent. 
The Agent, in company with the principal officers attached to his 
department, usually inspects the line and examines details at stations 
once a year or once in two years. Such a full-drcsscd inspection is 
very useful. It removes local slackness and gives opportunity to 
higher officials to come in personal touch with the subordinate staff. 

In Slate Railways a further decentralisation has been intro- 
duced by organizing the divisional system, whose justification from 
the financial point of view has often been criticised (see section 4). 
Minimum and maximum rates are fixed by the Government of India 
within which each Railway adjusts its own tariff. The Indian Rail- 
way Gcmfcrcucc Association has been attempting to simplify tariff and 
to intniducc uniformity, It has not achieved appreciable success in 
this dircriiou as described in Chapter VIE 
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SECTION 2, 

Railway Board; 

Prior to 1905, railways iormecl a section of the Public Works 
Department, but the first Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two Members, was then appinntcd and it was made subordinate 
to the Department of Commerce and Industry. This anangement 
having proved unsatisfactory, a sejmrate Railway Dcpaitmeut was 
formed in 1908, and tlie head of the Boaul ^vas thcacefma\ard 
designated the Picsideut and given enhanced poweis, including 
direct access to the Viceioy. There were also appointed an 
Accountant-General for Railways, a Chief Fargiiiec! and a ChiiT 
Meciianieal Engineer to advdsc the Board on tcclmira! questions. 

In 1921, the Ac worth Committee recommended (p. 41 of the 
Report] the cicatiun of a Department of Ccmmiunications, amalga- 
mating the Dc'partmcnt oi Railways. It further jecomincndcd that 
the Board should have three Members in additifin to the Chief and 
tire Financial Commissioners, each indiargi' of thiec teirilorial 
Railway Systems, (Western, Southern, and Eastern gioujisj. These 
recommendations were not then accepted by the Government of 
India. The Retrenchment Committee' in 1931 lecomineuded that 
the number of members should be redui'cd from (hicc to two, the 
number of Directors from five to thiee and Dcqruly Dir etlors from 
five to feiur. These recommendations were jxirtiaily atiepU'd by 
the Government of India. In 1938 the Department of Cominunic'a- 
tioiis was established and the Railway Dcpaitmeut was amalga- 
mated to it The Railway Board has now a Chief Coinmissiom'r, a 
Financial Commissioner, two other members, one ineharge of 
Establishment and the other of Traffic, a Secretary, an Assistant 
Secretary, five Directors and four Deputy Directors, witli a budget 
of 9’40 lakhs. The Board directly administens the State Railways 
and .supeivises the administration of the Company-managed 
lines. 

The Chief Commissioner of Railways is the principal Executive 
Officer of the Railways, but he has no power to t^ver-ricle live 
decisions of the Board, The Financial Commissioner is an officer 
of the Finance Department, but by established practice he is 
recognised as a Member of the Railway Boatd. lie is not respon- 
sibic to the Chief Commissioner or to the Board, but to tlie Finance 
Department. He is the wa(ch-dog of the tax-payers but in 
practice he identifies himself with Railway Administration, and 
lights jhe Finance Department in the interest of Railways. Veiy 
seldom, if at all, he fights the Railway Boaui for the inteiesi of tax- 
payers* He has no power to over-rule Uie dcciskais of the Board 
in financial matters. 
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There arc three principal officers of the rank of a Director on the 
financial side viz: — (1) The Director of Finance who as directly under 
the Financial Commissioner. He prepares the budget and supervises 
the general finance ; (2) The Comptroller of Railway accounts who is 
under the Financial Commissioner in his capacity as a member of the 
Railway Board. Fie has under him the Chief Accounts Officer of 
Railways and he performs the functions of the Accountant-General ; 
(3) The Director of Railway Audit who is directly under the 
Auditor Generah 

The Railway Board prepares the budget of the State and 
Company managed lineSj appoints officers for State Railways and 
acts as a court of appeal for the staff' of a prescribed rank. It lays 
down the policy and is responsible to the legislature for good 
administration. The Member in charge of communication replies 
to all the questions in the Assembly about Railway administration. 
The powers now enjoyed by the Agents (General Managers) of 
the Stale Railways arc those vested in them by the Railway Board 
for administrative convenience. All the officers in the Railway 
Department are drawn from various railways, often for limited 
periods. It is desirable, though it is not the practice at present, 
that members of the Railway Board should be appointed for a 
period of 5 years and that they should complete their full term, even 
if the date of their retirement falls within the tenure period. 


SECTION 3. 

Agencies. 

The Railway system in India was first organised by Companies 
formed in the United Kingdom. The Directors of these Companies 
had their head-quaiters in London and they controlled the adminis- 
tration through an officer called the Agent (now the General 
Manage! ). The Agent, and the majority of other officers were 
appointed by the Home Boards, but they gave extensive powers to 
the Agents, who ran the administration on business lines. The 
Agents were responsible to the Boards of Directors for good adminis- 
tration, sound finance and fair dividend to shareholders. These 
Agents employed their own subordinate^ staff and made every effort 
to exercise economy. In the case of State Railways, the Railway 
Board took the place of Flome Boards and partly on account of its 
official position and partly on account of its vicinity to the Govern- 
ment of India, the interference of the Railway Board in administration 
was much greater and more detailed. The Agents did not feel the 
same responsibility as the Agents of the Company managed Railways 
did. They did not rare for economy. The absence of demand 
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from sharchokicis for good dividends, and (he constant iiitcifcicace 
of the Railway Board, slackened the enthusiasm of the Agents and 
they did not realise the need for economy and efficiency to the 
same extent as did the Agents of tlie Company managed Railways. 

Each Agent (General Manager) has the following h(*ads of 
departments under him : — 

(i) The Chief Engineer, who has se\cud deput cs under him, 

{it) The Chief Mechanical EugiiK'cr, inchatge of 1oc<j and 
work-shops. 

(tti) The Chief Superintendent of Operations 

{tv) The Chief Commercial Supeiintendcnt, 

(t') The Chief Controller of Stores. 

{vi) The Chief Accounts Officei, 

The Agent has several deputies under him, one of whom is in- 
charge of Establishment. The Chief Accounts Officers were ducctly 
under the Financial Commissioner of the Railway Board, but as 
an cxpciiment, the accounts officers are now placed under the 
General Mangers in some railways. 

The administration is dominated by accountants and auditors 
who arc supposed to act as a check on the normal expenditures but 
they failed to stop the Railway admimstratioa frrun huge un- 
remunerative capital expendituic desciibcd m die next chapter. 
Unnecessary accountancy should be simplified both in the interest 
of economy and efficiency. 

In State Railways, where the Divisional system exists (described 
in the next section), the agencies act as an unnecessary rliird wheel 
in a bicycle. The Railway Board lays down the policy, it appoints 
officers and exercises financial and administrative control and the 
Divisional Superintendents cany out their instructions 

Frequent changes in the personnel of higher posts in State 
Railways in recent years have contribulcd to the inefficiency of 
Railway administration. It is highly desirable that the posts of 
Agents and of the heads of dcparlmeuts should be tenure posts. 
They should hold office fur a fixed period, sa)^ five years, and they 
should not be made to retire, if it becomes due within the period, 
nor should they continue to hold office incldinitcly till the time of 
their 'retirement. Extension here, as in tire case of the Railway 
Board, should be given in exceptional cases when the officer is 
engaged in any special ^\’ork which he alone tan do. 
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The Wach and Ward Depat tment on E. 1. R. & O. R. R. 
was temporarily established in the year 1923 and was made 
permanent in 1927. The establishment was due to abnormal thefts 
for which railway administration had to pay many claims. Many 
railways have now organised a separate Watch and Ward Depart- 
ment, which is under a senior officer called the Superintendent. In 
some railways it is under an Assitant Superintendent who is attached 
to the Department of Chief Commercial Manager, or the Tiaffic 
Manager. The N. W. R. has a separate Watch and Ward Depart- 
ment. Divisional Watch and Ward Inspectors arc employed by 
each Division and they work under the instruction of a Transpor- 
tation and Commercial Officer. 


SECTION 4. 

Divisional versus District Organization. 

1 . District organization is now followed almost in all the 
Company managed lines. In this system, the Chief Superintendents 
have under them several Senior Scale Officers who are incharge of a 
section of the line called District. These deputies are known as 
district officers of the branch. The headquarters of these district 
officers representing different branches are not necessarily , located in 
the same town; nor arc sections identical. 

In Divisional organization, the same section is allotted to Senior 
Scale Officeis known as Superintendents and they are all stationed 
at one place under an officer called the Divisional Superintendent. 
He co-ordinates the work of various officers. The organization in 
the office of a Divisional Superintendent is almost the same as that in 
the office of the Agent. 

The idea of Divisional organization first originated in the 
United States of America and it was subsequently introduced in 
Germany. It may be remembered that in U. S. A., there is no 
Railway Board and in Germany they are no agencies. 

The fundcmental principles of the Divisional scheme were 
enunciated as far back as 1909 by Sir Charles Stuart Williams then 
Mr. S. G. Stuart Williams, Secretary to ihe Agent, E. I. Railway, in 
his book “ The Economics of Railway Transport.” But at that time 
tiie ideas was disuiuntenanced by Railway authorities in India. 
Th Railway Board, in 1932, on the recommendation of Mr. A, T. 
Stowell, an Officer on special duly with the Board, introduced the 
.scheme, and it w.i.'i stated that the Divisional organization would be 
more economical than the old District system. The Railway Board 
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made the same mistake in calculation which it did in advocating 
the separation of audit from accounts. In practiic, the Divisional 
system necessitated the employment of a large numbei of highly 
paid officcis without corresponding efTicicieiicy. Although wide 
powers, corresponding with those of Agent, have Iieen vested in the 
Divisional Superintendents, there has not only been no corresponding 
reduction in the number of administrative officers employed for (he 
purpose of dealing with matters of policy, but there has liecn a 
large increase in the numbcT of such officcis under the J)ivisionab 
system. The Divisional Scheme was ml roc lured first on the! 
N. W. R. in 1924 and then on the E. f. Railway while a modified/ 
form of this scheme was adopted by the G. I, P., shoitly after itsf 
acquisnion by the State. 

'Phe following figures prove the cxtiavagaut nature cjf the 
Divisional Scheme. The Company owned Railways, because of this, 
have, without exception, rcfiaincd from this system, which accounts 
for the increase of expenditure on the Stale Railways, as compaied 
will) that on the Company managed Railways. 


1 

Railways. ,■ 

Mileage. 

Niimijcr 

of 

I Omcers. 

1 

B. B. & C. Railway (Company) 

1 

:3,925 

12‘1 

E. I. Railway (State) 


J27 

G. L P. Railway (modified scheme) ... 

3,«G0 

308 


The B. B. & C. L Railway is as efficient in working as the E. I. 
Railway. The former has electric traction over neaily 120 miles of 
its. system, and yet it is able to cope with the work with 194 officers 
against 427 on the E. L Railway. 

The Railway Board in a note presented in 1931 to the Railway 
Retrenchment Committee, defended the system of DivKional organi- 
zation in the follownng words : — 

One of the chief reasons for the introduction of the scheme 
was the size of the railways concerned. Mileage on the N W. R. is 
increasing lapidly with new construction. The E. L Railway was 
increased some IGOO miles when it took over the old O. & R. 
while the G. L P. is also a very large system. There arc authorities 
who maintain that for lines of this size, divisionaUsation is a sine qua 
non if operating cffiidency is to he maintained at u satisfijctory level. 
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The factj thciefore, that no sudden and spectacular improvement in 
operating figuixs has resulted from the intioduction of divisionalisa- 
tion docs not prove that the results might have deteriorated appreci- 
ably if the re-organization had not been resorted to.” The 
Railway Retrenchment Committee after examining the subject 
remarked : — 

We led stiongly that the divisional oiganization has not 
always resulted in the decrease in direct costs that might have 
been expected of it. With a scnioi exjiericnrcd officer as Divisioneil 
Supenntcudant, it is obvious tliat tlic headquartcis oigamzation 
should be considerably cut down. 'The Divisional Superintendent 
is expected to take full responsibilits for the harmonious working 
of his division and to act as a sort of scmi-Agenl so far as his 
division is romeined, and we considci (hat the logical conclusion ol 
the divisional system of organization is that there should be as 
little intcrfcience from headquarters as possible and that the Agent 
should coniine himself to directing broad matters of policy. We 
fmdj however, that on th(i North Western Railway, in spite of each 
division having two or thiee Divisional Engineers, the Engineering 
branch at heiicl quarters still consists of one Chief Engineer, and 
three Deputy Chief Engineers, There is, we have no doubt, 
considcra])l(‘ S(‘opc for leductiou at headquarters if the present 
divisional org.uu/atpiu sluaikl remain and be a success”. , 

Eitluu* the divisional system sliould be abandoned or the 
munbiT' of administrative ofiicers at head-quarters should be 
curtailed. Divisional organisation is an appendix, which gives no 
rcliel ; and it may be annoying. It is copied from America and 
Germany, but we forgot that in America there is no Railway Board 
and tlial in Germany thcie are no agents. 

SECTION 5. 

Compamy management versus State management. 

The Railways in India as described in Ghaptci I wcie first 

acted by the Companies (4iartcred in England, with a minimum 
profit gUiiranteed by the lndi<in Government. The guaranteed rale 
ofintiuest was lived at a level whiih w’as to be not less than the 
bunk late prevailing at the time. After the Great War the Railways 
<ill (iver the world began to yield large profits and efTort was made in 
many c atniries to urquite the Railways for the benefit of the State. 
As the terms contract of some ol the bigger Companies were to 
ex]>iit* in the* n<\ir future, the Scerctaiv cjI Stale referred the question 
io the Acwoitli GonmiiUce tciVi' Chapter i. Section 3). Four possible 
methods ol management ol the Indian Railways belonging to the State 
were ciinsidered by tlu^ Committee ; management purely by 
English tiompanics; by a combination of English and Indian 
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Companies by ; Indian Companies , oi lastly diiectly by the State 
The Committee unanimously ruled out the first two methods, and the 
opinions were equally divided between Slate maiiagcnient and 
management by Indian Companies. The Committee by tlie casting 
vote of the Chairman decided in favoui of management dircdly by 
the Slate. Few people will be found to deny that a Company, 
investing its own moncy^ managing its own piopnty, and judging its 
officials by their success in pi oducing results in the shape ofdividends, 
usually conducts its business with moie entorpiisc, economy and 
flexibility than is found by experience to be attained in Imsiue.sscs 
directly managed by the State. But the property cntiustcd to the 
management is not their own, and their fiii/Uicnil stake iii the 
undertaking is relatively very small. 

The minority claimed the following advantages 

(i) Indian public opinion will obtain full icrognition without 
the bureaucratising of a commercial organis<ition. 

(n) The appointment of Indians to high ndministrativc posts 
and the promotion of specialiy meritorious Indians from 
subordinate to higher grades will be better secuied under 
its scheme tlian on State managed Railways. The proposal 
will afford to educated Indians the best possible oppoi- 
tunitics and facilities for learning the management and 
control of large commercial and public undertakings, and 
give them an opportunity of becoming equally competent 
with trained Europeans in direction and management. 
This is one of the most important grounds wliich lead 
Indian opinion at present to desire State management ; 
but we believe that by our proposal their object can be 
achieved in a more direct and definite way. 

[Hi) By the Government guarantee of a fair rate of interest, such 
trust money as rccjuires investment will be attracted ; and 
there is a great probability, nay, almost a certainty, that a 
large amount of money from insurance Companies, which 
have of late been rapidly growing in India, will become 
available. It will have the further advantage oi’ tapping a 
new field of investors in India itself, to whom a guarantee 
with additions based on a share of the [irolits will naturally 
appeal. 

The minoiuty recommended the following ])iovisious ior the 
Indian Companies to whom the admiuistiation of Railways may be 
en trusteed, 

(a) '‘The Government of India should have the right to 
acquire the shares subscribed by (he public at a stated 
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period, by giving six or twelve months* notice, and at 
such reasonable premium as may be agreed to at the 
inception of the Company, 

{b) The Board should consist of 10 Directors; five to be 
elected by the outside shareholders and five to be nomi- 
nated by Government It is desirable that half the 
number of Diicctors should be Indians, 

(c) Go\ eminent should have the right to nominate a chairman 
from among the 10 mcmbcis the Chaiiman should have 
a casting vote, 

{({) The management should I cst with the Board of D hectors 
as is usual in commercial conceius, except so far as legisla- 
tion intervenes and except in such matters as contiol of 
rates, allocation of capital and revenue expenditure and 
service to be rendered to the State, 

(e) Should there be any disagreement between the nominated 
and the elected Directors which necessitates the excicise of 
chairman’s casting vole, the matter should be referred to 
the Government of India, if the minority so desires. 

Idu'rc is not much diirercncc between the State and the Com- 
pany managements. Full camtiol of the Government was 'admitted 
by both the sides. In one case the Government administered it as 
one of its DepaTtments and in the cjthcr through a body over which 
they had full control. 

The Railways at that time wen* paying good dividend and 
many countries undertook direct administration of railways as i^evenue 
yielding concerns. From 1930 onwards, the railways ceased to 
yield good revenue and Govcrnriuaits in different countries including 
the Indian Government began to wash off their responsibilities from 
direct adminstratiun. 

The Government of India after the report of Acworth Com- 
mittee took charge of direct administration of E. I. R., G. 1. P., and 
Burmah Railways when their (ontract expired, but they deferred the 
ai'qnisifiou of Railwa>s whose term expired after 1930. 

Tticre was a full debate in the Assembly in 1930 about the 
aiTjuisition ol B. N. Railway, but the Guverument of India in view of 
the expected sttitiilory Board, defuTcd the act|iiisition and extended 
the peiiod t>f emitraet. The Government of India Act of 1935 
hanchal over the administration to Federal Railway Authority, but 
the Authr^rity was never estabIKhed on account of changed political 
conditions. 
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We aie now in a chaotic condition. Direct admiusti ation by 
Slate has not proved a success. It is neither eincienl nor fu>nn- 
micah The extension in the period of ronOact ofCHunpany rnaruigrd 
railways by a short period of 5 years is still moic imdcsiiabho It is 
a very contentious problem and the Go\ernment of India will ]ia\c 
lo face it at an early date. 

My own opinion is that Railways should not be managed as a 
department , of the Goveiument of India. Their adixhnistiation should 
be handed over to a statutoiy authority which should be responsible 
not to British Parliament but to Indian Lcjjidature foi its e(ii aeucy 
Railways should be run as business concerns and should be c clu led 
from the party politics of the country. The Company adiiunist ration 
should continue as at present till such lime as tla^ statut >iy authont\ 
is fully established and it has formulated the plan of ainalgamatifui 
described in the next Section. The Railways should be adnunibtncd 
as a s'ngle unit and not as a group of various units, whose justifica- 
tion is only historical. 

The periods of contract of all the Companies should be cvtencl- 
ed in a manner that they all expire on the same djtr , as is done in 
France (Ch. II, See.) 


SECTION 6. 

Amalgamation of Railways, 

Since the inauguration of the Railway s)stem, the (Toveinment 
of India have given all possible encouiagcinent to the investment 
of capital on Indian Railways Companies were foi mod both in 
India and in England for construction of lines. Some of the 
Companies were so small that their share capita! did not 
few lakhs. Soon after the war the need for amalgamatioti of 
Railways was keenly felt by every countiy in the intcTCst of economy 
and efficiency. In the United Kingdom, the Railways were con- 
structed and worked by private Companies which were 1 I B in 
number, 27 of them were constituent Companies and the remaining 
91 were subsidiary Companies. All the Companies weic amalga- 
mated into four groups by the Railways t oi 1921. The fir'll few 
vSections laid down the advantages and the manner of giving elTect 
to the scheme of amalgamation. 

Section {]). With a view P) the rcoTganisatiun and more 
eOicient and cconomh'al w^orking oi the Railway system of Gremt 
Bxitain, railways shall be formed into groups in auordanee vvdtht he 
provisions of this Act, and the principal Railway Companies m 
each group shall be amalgamated, and other Companies absorbed 
in the manner provided by this Act. 
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Section 2. ‘‘ The groups to be formed shall be those* specified 

in the first colutun of the First Schedule to this Act. 

ScciionlL. (1) ''The constitutent Companies in any group 
may, on oi before the first day of Januaiy, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-three, submit to the Minister of Transpoil an amalgamation 
scheme framed ni accordance with the provisions of this Act which 
has been agreed to by all those Companies. 

Section 2. (3) “ If jthc constituent Companies m any group 

fail to submit an agioed amalgamation scheme framed in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act on or bcfoie the said date, a scheme 
for the amalgamation of the constitutent Companies in that group 
shall be prepared and settled in accordance with this Act by the 
Amalgamation Tribunal. 

The groups formed under the said Act were : — 

L The Southern group consisting of 5 constituent and 14 
subsidiary Companies, known as Southern Railway (Victoria). 

2. The Western group consisting of 7 constituent and 26 
subsidiary Companies now known as Great Western Railway 
(Paddington). 

3. The Noi,lh Western Midland and West Scottish group 
consisting of 8 constituent and 25 subsidiary groups now known as 
London Midland and Scottish Railway (Euston). 

4* The North Eastern and East Scottish group consisting of 
7 constituent and 26 subsidiary Companies now known as London 
North Eastern Railway (Liverpool Street). 

The Scheme of amalgamation proved a great success and the 
Railways in the United Kingdom faced the period of depression 
without appreciable redu( tiou in staff or in salaries. The four 
Railway groups so much appreciated the scheme of amalgamation 
that they, on their own iU’cord, commenced the work of pooling 
(heir resources tog(ilher. Sir Josiah Stamp in addressing the 
shaielioldcrs of the Londem Mildland and Scottish Railway Com- 
panies in Fef)rnary, 1933, made the following observations. — 

No doubt a few years ago public opinion was such that any 
radical srhemtMif this nature would have been hotly opposed and 
suspected by industry, but that opinion has developed in the^ direc- 
tion of doubting tlie wisdom in all circumstances of unchecked 
uneconomic (Competition with its waste of capital resources.'” 
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The pooling schemes in Great Britain have been clesiijncd (o 
secure economics under five heads by , — 

(a) combining convassing staffs, advertising and pubiuit) 

activities, and town offices , 

[b) combining sticams of traffic ovet ceriaiii loutcs which 

are now spiead over two or moic, and by clnninaling 
upnecessary train mileage ; 

(r) combining terminal and othci stahon^ wIktc conveineiU, 
and by combining other facilities '^ik h tuiinmg sheds ; 

(d) avoiding duplicate capital expendiUue ; and 

(r) simplification of accounting work between lailways 

Pooling schemes have resulted also in improtxd public faci- 
lities by inter-availability of tickets and joint ic-anangcmeiits of 
train services/' 

Acworth Committee did not tackle the piobleiu of gcmTal 
amalgamation, but it restricted its considciation to two main issues 

(1) the administration of Railways by State as described in 
section 5 and (2) the absorption of branch lines l>y the mam lines. 

There were at that time 174 Railway undertakings of which 
11 were major Railways described as class I Railways and the 
remaining 163 were feeder lines. Some of these lines belonged to 
Indian States, others belonged to Companies or to the Guveinment. 


The Committee was of the opinion that 


‘‘The Branch Line Company is usually a fiftli vvheel to the 
coach. It implies in some cases a separate coristuution staff; it 
always implies a separate Board of Directors, and separate accuunls. 
In cases where the branch is worked by the main line, if its Diicctois 
feel that the management is unsatisfactory, they nut only can make 
representations to the main line administiation, but in the last 
resort can appeal to the Railway Board. And this docr^ not make 
for hannony. It is iurther evident that capital raiscTl by a small 
private undertaking, even with a Govcrnmenl guarantee,^ will u)st 
more than money laiscd directly by the State. As against this a 
certain weight must in fairness be attached to the claim that the 
Branch Line Company obtained from local sources money that 
would never be subscrilied to a Government loan. 


6ut there is an objection to Brancdi Idne (knnpauies \vhich 
goes much deeper. India has only 36,700 miles t^f hne. Ihe 
Mackay Committee 14 years ago said that India needed 100,000. But 
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if the extensions aic to be made by scores and hundreds of little 
independent Gompames, the resulting confusion will be inconceiv- 
able. Naturally each Gompanyj small oi great, desires to rescivc for 
itself what in tlie diplomatic woild is called a ^'sphere of influence” ; 
and jealously claims that if any ncw-comer inti tides into that sphere, 
he shall pay toll to the original roncessionnaire. 

The Conimiltec pointed out a numlicr of difficulties in working 
blanch line by independent Companies and recommended : — 

That liranch lines shall, as far as possible, be constructed 
and worked by the maiu lines to which they are tributary ; and 
that only if the State is unable or unwilling to provide the funds 
itself shall the formation of separate bianch line companies be 
encouraged. So soon as financial conditions make it possible for the 
Government to go fin ward again with lailway development, the 
Indian Slates should be called into council and invited to take 
part in working out a common plan in the common interest.” 

In spite of ample resources which were then available, the 
Governnicnt of India took no practical steps towards amalgamation 
or even the absorption of small feeder lines in the main lines. The 
question of amalgamation was taken up by the Pope Committee 
which recorded the following opinion 

^^The economics obtainable through amalgamation of railways 
into a number of groups are so evident that the Committee cannot 
conclude their report nu possible improvements in efficiency and 
economies in the operation of railways in India without reference 
to the question. In Bomliay, for example, the economics derivable 
from amalgamations of workshop resources, accounting staffs, etc., 
between the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay Baroda and 
Central India Railways are obvious. Somewhat similar circum- 
stances exist in the Calcutta area with respect to the East Indian 
and the Eastern Bengal Railways”. 

Great Britain and Germany have passed through the difficult 
phase of amalgamating their railways from a number of different 
undertakings into four and one respectively. In the United Slates, 
large amalgamatir>ns are contemplated. The Committee considers 
the ([LU^stions, arising in schern<\s for amalgamation, shall be studied 
in advance in the light of the experience gained in the various 
couuln(‘H in whids such schemes have been put into effect, by experi- 
enced officer^ rcprchcuting commercial, operating, civil and 
mechanical engineering interests. The Pope Committee in its Second 
repoit, tide p. i 1, pressed the question of amalgamation again in the 
the following words 
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“In .’jection 6 of the Committee’s fiisl report, su^t^gcslioijs wcic 
made indicating on broad lines how economies could be cn'ccted 
as a result of the amalgamation of certain railways iu India. It 
is appreciated that the subject is one which requires careful consb 
deration, detailed investigation, and pi'cparatlon in advance hefore 
action can be taken. It is felt, however, that even if the Railway 
Board aie not in a position to make a definite move at picscnt 
with respect to major amalgamations, it might be possible to eflcct 
certain minor amalgamations and combine icsourccs on railways 
on a limited scale with beneficial results which would be a [preli- 
minary to, and eventually form pail of any amalgainaliuas 
Although a great deal has been effected between lailways in tiir 
way of joint station working, joint booking ofliccs in large towns, 
and in other directions, it is considered that there aie possibilities 
of still further economics if a systematic examination was made 
with this object and with due appreciation of the fatT that no 
economy is so small as to be negligible. Tlic tendency of railway 
administrations, whether State or Company, is to preserve; their 
individual identity, and in many cases this has led to the existence 
at points of contact, of parallel organisations which could have 
been avoided by mutual co-operation” 


Even if the Government of India may not be prepared to 
undertake ‘amalgamation on a laige s('ale, the amalgamation 
of less irhportancc can be effected by the mutual agreement of 
various Railway administrations, such as amalgamation of 
workshops, purchase of stores, information bin cans, Ijooking and 
parcel offices, and transhipment, on account of break of gauges. 
The only official announcement on the subject of amalgamation is 
the speech of the Hon. Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, the then 
Railway Member which he delivered on the Resolution moved by 
Mr. Azhar Ali on Ilth February 1936. He said ; — 

“ The Pope Committee recommended that one of the methods 
of making any major savings in the working expenses of lailways 
would be by means of amalgamation of various systems. One of 
the considerations applying to this railway also is oi may be that, 
if it is takenover, there might be some chance of ils amalgamation 
with the system of the Eastern Bengal Railway and that both 
might be worked together. Government have alieady underUiken 
an examination of these two aspects of ihe question, that is to say, 
one, the increase in working expenses that may be expected by 
transfer ©f this railway to State management, not only on the 
Company’s section of the railway, but also on tlic Coinpany-owned 
portion of the R. K. Railway, as I have said, both these being bound 
to go together ; secondly, an examination of the p(issihlc increase 
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in revenue to counterbalance the almost certain increase In woiking 
expenses that may be achieved by met casing rates and fares. 
Government are, therefore, faced with the situation that the main 
consideration for the acquisition of the Madras and Southeui 
Mahiatta Railway would be the effecting of economies that might 
result from an amalgamation of the system with the South Indian 
Railway but there is this difficulty with regard to their contracts. 
We arc entitled to give notice for acquisition with regard to the 
Madias and Southern Mahratta Railway at the "end eff any 
subscciuent period of five yeais so as to acquire it at the end 
of 1942 or 1947 and so on. With regard to the South Indian 
Railvvaiys, the chance of acquiring It does not occur la the normal 
course before the end of 1945, so that there arc various positions 
which ai’isr with legard to an adjustment of this disparity between 
the two dates, and Government have under consideration several 
schemes, the adoption of any one of which might give the desired 
result. One com sc which lequires exploration is the course that 
has liecn urged to-day, that notice should be given at the end of 
the year for the acepusition of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway at the end of 1937, that it should be taken over as a 
separate system as it now exists and run as a separate system and 
that we should wail for the acquisition of tlie South Indian Railway 
in the normal loursc at the tnid of 1945, and then amalgamate 
the two. Another alternative would be to extend the contract 
with the Madras and SoutlunTi Maharatta Railway till 1945, that 
is to say, it might be made co-terminous witii the contract of the 
South Indian Railway, on condition that the twa railways should 
amalgamate and that then the amalgamated system might be 
acquired at the end oi 1915, on such terms as may now be settled 
when one con tjaa is made co-lerminon.s with the other. A third 
consideration is that the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
might be acquired in 1937, and that the South Indian Railway 
might be acquired, hy private negotiation, also at the end of 1937, 
and then an amalgamation of the two might be earned into 
effect". 

The Government ultimately decided to extend the period 
of contract of botli B. Js. and M. & S. M. Railways and took no 
furthei steps about anialgamation. Money at present is very cheap, 
but the Gciverument ol India have taken no action to purchase 
branch lines and absorb them with main lines as part of their 
system. 

1 here are at present eleven dass I Railways (excluding Burmah), 
whose iiKcnne k over 50 lakhs, each working a number of' branch 
lines ; and tlie aggregate number of branch lines comprised ip the 
system is 99. 1 he luimber of class II Railways whose income is 
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between ten and fifty lakhs is 14 and it comprises 28 smaller 
companies. The number of class , III Railways, whose income is 
lesss than 10 lakhs, is 22 comprising 23 companies Tlic smaller 
companies for want of money have mostly constructed Metie Gauge 
and Narrow Gauge lines and their personal intciests always stood 
in the way of securing unifoimity in gauges. The question of 
amalgamation and particularly the absorption of branch lines in 
the main lines, however complex and opposed to vested interest 
it may be, will have to be faced sooner or latei m the intciest of 
economy, clEciency and smooth administration. 


SECTION 7. 

Indian Railway Conference Association. 

The constitution and functions of the Indian Railway Con- 
ference Association follow closely those of the Amciicaii Railway 
Association. Though having directly and ostensibly nothing to do 
with the Government of India, the Association is unoflicially s)jonsored 
by the Railway Board with which it also keeps in close touch. 
But essentially the Association is mter-iailway in its scope and has for 
its object the technical and general co-ordination of the methods of 
operation jof the various railway administrations, whether under 
State or a private Company’s auspices. 

The first Railway Conference was held in Calcutta on 10th 
February 1879 under the presidentship of Col. Tevor, the then 
Director General of Railways. The primary object of the Con- 
ference was to establish a system of the interchange of lolling stock 
among broad gauge Railways. On the interchange of lolling -.tock. 
the Government of India sent the following despatch to the Secre- 
tary of State on the 13th March 1879 • — 

“ Your Lordship is aware that the present rules for the inter- 
change of rolling stock between connected railways are unsatisfactory 
and, in times of brisk traflk, were the cause of much friction between 
the Companies and inconvenience to the public. Our first object 
was therefore to remedy this evil, and to this end the Conference has 
framed a revised set of rules for the iiitcrehangc of stock. 
Although these rules are not all passed without dissent from some 
of the delegates, we believe that the Coiifereuec was unanimous in 
the opinion that they should be accepted by all ; and we trust that 
Your Lordship will enforce on the several Boards r.f Directors the 
necessity of some mutual agreement, which shall, to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, ensure a free and unrestricted interchange of stock 
between all broad gauge lines all seasons of the year.” 
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In 1902 a Conference wns convened by the Government of 
India to discuss and consider whether : — 

(rt) a pcimanent Conference shall be established independent 
of the Government control with a paid Sccietary and a 
President elected by the Conference, and if so, 

(i) what die name, powers and functions of this Conference 
shall be : 

or (c) if the Meeting is unable tu recommend the estabtishment 
of a permanent Conference, whether the Standing Com- 
mittee’’ c;f the Conference shall be continued. 

The Conference decided tliat an annual Conference be estab- 
lished independent of the Government under the rules framed by 
the Boards of Directors of the Companies railways, and that its 
name should be Indian Railway Conference Association. The first 
session oi the Gonfeicnee independently of the Government was held 
in 1904 and since then it has been holding its meetings regularly, 
llie functions of the Association are : — 

(1) to frame rules for the management of traffic interchanged 

between railways, including rules for determination by 
arbitration of intcr-railwuy claims on account of inter- 
1 hanged iraflic and rolling stock ; 

(n) to act as Bo^ird of Conciliation ; 

(in‘) to conduct the Bioad Wagon Pool ; 

iiv) to conduct the Neutral Ctmlrol of Examination of Bioad 
Gauge Wagons at intei change junctions ; 

(r) to advise on other subjects relating to railways which may 
be referred to it as hereinafter provided for : and 

[vi) to carry out such othei functions as may, from time to time, 
be dc( iclcd upon : provided that the rules passed by the 
Association shall nut extend to matters of internal 
administration which shall remain under the complete 
and exclusive Cfvntrol of tiie several railways. 

The work of the conference is currid c>n in 1 1 scctkuis : — • 

(I^ Administrative, 

(2) Audit and Accounts, 

(3) CoimnenTal, 

(4) Electrical, 
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(5) Engmeciing (with a sub-committce of Signal Enginceis of 
Class I Railways), 

(6) Mechanical, 

(7) Medical, 

(8) Operating, 

(9) Personnel, 

(10) Statistics and 

(11) Stores. 

f/ The Indian Railways Conference Association has a pennanent 
paid General Secretaiy, a Deputy and an Assist an 1 and one 
Neutral contiol officer. The office is located in New Delhi unci has 
a building of its own. Eveiy Railway system big oi small is a mem- 
ber of this Conference, but biggci railways are icpiescnted by more 
than one member. The total number of inemliers is 154 and the 
maximum number alloted to one Railway system is 10. 

The Government of India docs not give any grant to the 
Conference, which is maintained cntiicl) by comiibutioas from 
various railways. 

The budget is prepared by the General Secrctaiy in conjunc- 
tion with the Accounts Officer concerned under the following 
heads : — 

{i) General Bianch, 

(n) Wagon Interchange Branch, 

(Hi) Neutral Control Hcad-ctuarters Branch, 

(iv) Neutral Control Junctions. 

The budget is then submitted to the Railway Board lor sanc- 
tion and no amount is spent without their atiproval. The total 
budget of the Conference is Rs. 4, 32, 700, , 

The Railways in India have pooled their Broad Gauge Goods 
Wagons and they arc regulated by the ollice of the Railway Con- 
ferenc. The General Secretary is also the Director of the Pool of 
about 150,000 Broad Gauge Wagons and he controls the outdoor staff 
of 250 men placed at Neutral CoiUroi junctions. Any Railway desiring 
the loan of goods approaches the General Secretary w4io pi uvides it 
with the wagons belonging to other systems. The Railw^ays pay 
Rs. 2-8-0 a day for four wheeler and Rs, 5 a day for a bogie to the 
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Railway administration to which the wagons belong. In a'ddition to 
the hire charges, Railways pay small fees to the Railway Conference 
for the maintenance of the staff. 


SECTION 8. 

Central Standards Office. 

In a report prepared by the Railway Board in October 1929, it 
was urged (hat standardization leading to increased efficiency and 
economy was urgently needed in the Civil, the Mechanical and the 
Signal Engineering, the Stores and othei technical branches of 
lailways and that a self-contained organization was necessary to 
prepare standard designs and specifications for all classes of materials, 
plant and rolling stock in use. The Central Standards Office was 
accordingly created on a temporary basis for 5 years, and commenced 
functioning on 1st March 1930. 

The work of the Central Standards Office is based upon the 
advice of the following seven Standing Committees : — 

()■) The Locomotive Standards Committee formed in 1924. 

(«■) The Carriage and Wagon Standards Committee formed in 
1924. 

(/«) The Track Standards Committee formed in 1925. 

(tv) The Bridge Standards Committee formed in 1925. 

(v) The Signal and Interlocking Committee formed in 1926. 

(vt) The Store.s Standards and Specificaiion.s Committee formed 
m 1938. 

(vii) The Electrical Standards Committee formed in 1935. 

The Central Standai ds Office provides a Secretary for each of 
these Committees. Tlie personnel of the Standard’s Committees 
c^onsists of a few selected officers from Class I Railways representing 
State and Company managed lines throughout India. 

The Retrenchment Committee examined its work in 1931 and 
it recommended ; — 

“ We think the post of the Chief Controller of Standardisation 
.should be abolished and his work entrusted to the Director of Engi- 
neering, Railway Board, who should be a.ssistcd by two Deputy 
Directons -one a Civil Engineering Officer and the other a Mechanical 
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Engineeriilg Officer. Tliese two officers should deal only with 
standardisation work and should not be expected to take pait in the 
Railway Board's office work to any extent. The) should he consi- 
dered as temporary for the present 

The question was referred to Mr. Pope during hts second visit 
and he laid great emphasis on the immediate need of more (‘Xtended 
technical research to enable Induin Railways in keep abreast with 
modern development in railway pi acticc. Asa m miis to this end, 
he advised that the Cential Standards Office should In strengthened. 

The Railway Board thought that the tune liad ainved not 
only for placing the organization on a peimment basis, but for 
strengthening it in order that the ad\ antage^ wide h liavc already 
been obtained may be consolidated and fuithet benefit'^ oht. lined 

In February 1935 the Standing Finance Committc^e approved 
of the office being made permanent from 1st Apiil 19')5 and it also 
sanctioned the extended cadre and also provided an aauuai giant 
for a systematic research and sanctioned Rs, 50,1191) for t)ie yc\u 
1935-36. 


The Pacific Enquiry Committee in para. 121^ justified the (exis- 
tence of the Central Standards office which, in its opinion, iMiried out 
a great deal of work on the standardisathm of details of lolling stock, 
permanent way, material and bridges% 

Later on, in the Report in para. 156 it saicU there many 
other fields of activity which can be profitably develojxul by a 
permanent central organisation such as the Central Standards 
Office. They can initiate investigations whit ii can well he carried 
out by the various Administrations, but, to enable results to be 
properly analysed and interpreted, the staff must consist of persons 
who are free from ordinary routine work of the Administratiims and 
who can be sent to watch and follc^w up research in tlic field. \S c 
consider that this work is so closely associated with that at present 
being undertaken by the Slandariis Office that it would be desirable,^ 
for it to form an integral part of it/' 

The Pacific Enquiry Committee has made it abundantly clear 
that the desigli of X B Engines was faulty and it did not suit the 
track and recommended that these engines sliould luH be allowed^ to 
tun with a speed greater than 45 miles an hour. Ihesc engines 
were dcxsigncd by the Standardisation Ofiicci in India, which ts 
responsible for loss of money and loss of life. The plea advanced by 
the Standards Office that 'these faulty engines wcit designed cm 
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account of the direction of Railway Board for increasing /the Boiler 
Capacity and to make use of inferior quality coal, is a poor excuse. 
It disregarded the fundamental principle of all traffic safety first, 
everything else afterwards. 


SECTION 9. 

Clearance Accounts Officer. 

The question of forming a Clearing House for the accounting of 
inter-railway transaction in India has been discussed at intervals for 
quite a long time past. The most important of these discussions 
started in 1920-21 when the question received attention from the 
Indian Railw^ay Accounts Committee composed of four eminent and 
experienced Railway Accounts Officers who wcic deputed to the 
United Kingdom and America to study the accounts systems in vogue 
there and to report on (he feasibility of adopting those methods with 
advantage in this country. The majority recommended, therefore, 
the simplification of the Taiiff, uniformity of Classification and 
apportionment on mileage basis as the steps to be taken first and it 
further said that so long as an allocation had to be made on each 
invoice with reference to the facts in it, there was no special advan- 
tage to be gained by establishing a Clearing House. Mr. Scott dissented 
and he thought that it would be possible to evolve a system of 
apportionment on a ton mileage (or a rate-ton-mile) basis which, he 
thought, would give approximalcly the same results as allocation on 
the basis of each invoice. With this ralc-tou-milc basis and with 
mechanical appliances, Mi . SciHt considered that a Clearing 
Accounts Office in India would be an economical pioposition. In 
1925 an experiment was conducted at Lahore, first under the 
initativc and guidance of Mr. Scott and then under the supervision 
of Mr, Deane, as to the possibility of adjusting freight on through 
traffic on ton-mile basis. The result was not as satisfactory as had 
been hoped. 

Mr. Scott then devised another method by which arithmetical 
operations could be simplified by the us(i of machine. The Govern- 
ment decided on the 18th December 1926 to establisli a Clearing 
House temponuily for three )ears in the first instance for the adjust- 
ment of foreign transactions of the four State-managed Railways 
in India. It was also decided to locate the Clearing House at Delhi. 
The C(Uicenlratioim)f HO much work in a single ofFire would have 
made it unwieldy ; and it was, therefore, decided to open a branch 
of the Clearing House in Madras, if the Company-managed Railways 
in South India were prepared to join the Clearing House. No 
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branch, however, was opened in Madias because it was druded 
shortly after to make another experiment in a diflVirnt direction 
altogether. The advantages claimed foi Clearing House, in the 
words of the Director of Clearing House, aic : — lUs obvious that if 
A and B have various transactions with each othei, it is much 
simpler for a neutral person (who has access to all the oiiginal tians- 
actions) to prepare and check the amount between A and 13 tiiaii foi 
A to infoim B of certain transactions and for B tr; infum A similarly 
of certain others and for both to check each otheCs ac< omits The 
advantage becomes all the greater when the ncutial peison C makes 
adjustments finally (as the Clearing House does in the case oi State- 
managed Railways) without any further check by A or B/’’ 

It should be noted that checking betwetm two State Railways 
is superfluous, and the Company managed Railways will not accept 
the results without checking them for theinsel\es. The Railway 
Retrenchment Committee examined the system m 1931. The system 
was introduced on the plea of economy and the Director of Clean ing 
Accounts Office attempted to show that it was economical. Tire 
Committee examined the figures and remarked : — 

“ Taking all these facts into consideration we cannot I'onchide 
definitely that the institution of this office has resulted in any 
appreciaj:)re saving. On the other liand, apart from the n(‘cessity 
of construction of quarters, which is a matter for the'* future, we 
are equally far from being convinced that it has resulted in any 
appreciable additional cost and, in particular, we cannot say that 
there will be any immediate and direct financial advantage in levert^ 
ing to the old arrangement. Apart from the immediate resulting 
disorganisation, reversion at present to the old arrangements might 
very well involve an immediate, though temporary, additional cost. 
We are, however, constrained to observe that the mainor practically 
the only real virtue claimed for centralisation is economy : and 
judged by this criterion, a /)rmcf /uc/r case may be made for the 
abolition of this office and reversion to the old arrangements. And 
while we do not recommend the abohlion of this office at present, 
we consider that its retention should depend on its being pui^silrlc 
to reduce expenditure appreciably.’* 

The writer added the following note to the report (p. 71 
Retrenchment Committee Report) : — 

"'The associations and private indi\uVluals who submitUxi 
their memoranda to us were almost unanimous in their sugges- 
tion that the Clearing Accounts Office in Delhi should be 
abolished* I have not been able to see the working of this office, 
as we began and finished enquiry during the Assembly session of 
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Simla where we were otherwise busy. We are spending about 18 
lakhs in maintaining an elaborate office for calculating with 
mathematical accuracy the amount which each State Railway 
should pay to every other State Railway. Such expenditure, in my 
opinion, is not justifiable and it is unnecessary waste of money. 
Had the percentage which one State Railway paid to other State 
Railways undci each head varied abnormally from year to year 
there u^ould have been some justification for maintaining the costly 
office. From the figuies supplied to me by the Director of 
Clearing Accounts office it appeal s that variation is not abnoimah 
The variation is abnormal only in traffic ol horses and dogs, but 
the amount involved in this variation is very small. Thcie is also 
some unusual variation in the figures of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway”. Aftei giving the mutual figures for the years 1928, 
1929 and 1930 he concluded by remarking : — 

I therefore suggest that convention may be made between 
various Stale Railways and a percentage of their income under 
each of the above heads should be fixed for contribution to the 
State Railways The proportion should be the mean value of the 
figures of the last 4 to 5 years. The percentage should be revised 
after every five years as the flow of traffic may be diverted on 
account of the construction of new lines. I am strongly x>( opinion 
that one State Railway should not be tieated as a foreign line 
by the other Slate Railways. Traffic on two State Railway lines 
should be considered as home traffic and all concessions given for 
long distances may be allowed in such cases.” 


SECTION 10. 

My o'Wtk observation. 

The present system of control by a Railway Board was devised 
at a lime when most of the Railways, although owned by the State, 
were administered by the Companies and the work of the Railway 
Board was limited to supei vision and co-ordination. Now it has 
double function ; it administeis directly and supervises the bulk of 
bre^ad gauge lines. Thv task will become stupendous if other Com- 
pany manged lines arc brought directly under State control. The 
relation between Raihuiy administration and the Central Legislature 
will need a revision. Budgetary control of legislature at present is 
only mnninah Members may ask questions and pass resolutions, but 
they cannot interfere in the administration. Tlie Legislature cannot 
dictate to the Coinmuuicationh Member at present but, after the 
introduction of Reforms, it will be able to dictate to the Jvlinister for 
Coinmuiiiciitions* 
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It Sipems desirable that the entire machinery may be altered to 
suit the changing conditions. We should follow the practice of the 
countries which directly administer the Railways. The Administui- 
tion should be handed over to a Railway Authority as outlined in 
the report of the London Committee of 1933. The Authority should 
be responsible to the Indian Legislature and not to the British Parlia- 
ment. The members should all be whole lime officers and they 
should not be honorary officers like thedircctois of companies, who 
leave everything to the Managing Agent and aic satisfied if good 
dividends are paid. The Railways in every counliy aic not entirely 
business concerns. They have responsibility to trade and industry 
and other broader interests of the country. They have to provide 
certain facilities even if these cause financial losses, whiili a purely 
business concern will not do. In return they expect the legislature to 
protect them against their competitors, which a financial concern 
cannot claim. It is inconceivable that the people of India foi whose 
benefit railways exist, should have no voice in the administration of 
their own railways. It is, therefore, essential that the Railway 
Authority should be responsible to the Indian legislature for good 
administration, but it should be independent in matters of general 
administration. 

The present Railway Board, as contemplated in the Loudon 
Committee report, should be abolished. The Chief Commissioner 
should be“the principal executive officer, who should liavc under him 
a number of Directors and Deputy Directors in-charge of various 
departments. The post of Financial Commissioner, as the watch dog 
of the Finance Department, is unnecessary. The supervision will be 
exercised by the Railway Authority and no watch dog is necessary. 
The Chief Commissioner will have a Director of Accounts adminis- 
tration under him. This will lead to a fundamental change, and a 
v^ery desirable and necessary change. At present the Railway 
Administration is dominated by the Finance Department ; finance is 
not controlled by the Railway administration, but the administia- 
tion is controlled by the finance, whicli is fundamentally wrong. 
The Railway Authority should of course fiavc a Financial Advisor 
who should be subordinate to the Authority and not to the Finance 
Minister. His presence would enable the financial examination of 
all schemes simultaneously with their examination from the technical 
and administrative points of vic^v. 

There exist at present two parallel systems . (1) Administra- 
tion under Member for Communications and (2) Financial, under 
the Finance Member ; one cannot expect hurmfinious woiking 
under a dual system of control After the establishment of the Rail- 
way Authority the control of the Finance Department should cease 
and accounts branch, like traffic and eginecring, should be under a 
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Director, The general audit should remain under thd Auditor 
General as at present. The Budget should be sciutinised by a small 
committee of two Houses of Central Legislature as in Belgium. The 
vote of the Legislature should be necessary foi capital expenditure. 

The Authority should not laise any loan direct, but the loans 
should be raised with the consent of the Legislature by the Govern- 
ment of India. All the Railways in India should ultimately be 
administered diiectly by the Railway Authority, but not till the 
administrative machinery is well established and its efficiency is 
tested by experience. They should be brought, as m France, to State 
control on ihc same date. They should all be amalgamated into 
one unit. The agencies will then automatically disappear. The 
Government of India should purchase ail feeder lines as early as 
possible and hand ovei their management to the Railway administi'a- 
tion of which they are feeders, as recommended by the Acwoith and 
Pope Committees. The Government of India had accepted the 
recommendation but they did not attempt to put them it practice. 

The bigger railway lines should not be brought to State 
control on diffeient dates as arranged at present. It would make the 
work of amalgamation very difficult, and rc-shuffling will be necessary 
each time a big railway line comes under State control. The 
Government of India should fix a definite date when all the Company 
managed lines may be acquired by the State. The extension of the 
period of contract for a short time, as was done in tile, case of 
B. & N. W. and M, & S. M. Railways, docs not lead to efficiency. It 
is difficult to fix the date when all railways arc brought under State 
management, but it should be some years after the expiry of the last 
contract. 

After the amalgamation, the Railways should all be taken as a 
single unit and the present sub-divasion baj»ed on historical grounds 
should cease. Like the army, we my divide out lailways into four 
circles, each under a general manager. These ciicles may be called 
Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western, with headquarters at 
Lahore, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. The Divisional system, with 
larger terriorial areas coinciding as far as possible with political pro- 
vinces, may then be organized, and the Divisional Superintendents 
should have extended powers. The Divisional system, as now organis- 
ed is neither efficient nor economicul It has introduced divided 
respomibiliiy and has inrt eased expenditure. The posts of the 
members of the Railway Boaid, Directors, General Mauagexs and 
Chief SupeiiTiumdcnts slumld all be tenure appointments for five 
yeais, aud olfiters holding these appointments should not be made 
to retire men if their xettremcxft is due within the period of their 
tenure. The Railway Conference should ultimately be made a 
Statutory body and it shoukl not merely be advisory. The Railway 
Clearing House will automatically be abolished when amalgamation 
is effected* 



CHAPTER IV. 
Finance. 


Figures in this section have been taken fiom llic Railway 
Administration and Appropriation Reports fui 1937-38. A few 
figures have b.ecn added from the budget foi tin* ycai 1939-10. 


SECTION 1. 

General Financial Position. 

The Indian Railways, in spite of their o\er capitalisation, arc 
run more economically than a similar administration in any other 
country. The Railway route mileage, is 41,075 against 31,000 
in Great Britain, 33,000 in Germany and 9,500 in Ja})an. 
The capital at charge is Rs. 845*68 crorcs and it inis inc:reascd by 205 
crores since the separation of Railway Finance. O'he capital at 
charge includes different classes of capital described in sectirin B. 
It may roughly be divided into two classes: (1) The capital 
borrowed through the Government of India on which the contri- 
bution of one per cent is paid to the general icvcnues ; this amount 
is 753*8 crores ; (2) Capital contributed by the Cnmpaiucs, Indian 
States, Provincial Governments and other bodies 

The capital of the Government of India is insested as 
follows : — 

Rs. in ctores. 


(a) In State Railways managed by the State 461*6! 

(b) In State Railways managed by Gompanies and 

Indian States 288*91 

(r) In State Collieries and other misceileneoiis items,.. 3*21 

Total .. 753*8 


This figure of 1937 now stands at 759*53 <roics, vidt\ Rxpla- 
natory for Memorandum for 1939-10, p. 27. 

The calculation of the capital at ^ charge requires soim^ 
modifications^ whicli are discussed in the following sections. I he 
annuities paid to the companies fixed at tlic time of purchase iui 
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cash value should be included in the capital at its present worth. 
The money paid by charitable societies on which no inteiest is 
paid should be excluded, on the same ground that cost of land 
given to Railway Companies is not, in most cases, included in the 
capital. 

The capital at charge or loan mcieases every year and the 
following figures taken from the normal budget of 1939-40 will 
serve as an example of the manner in which new loans aic now 
spent : — 

Rs. in crorcs. 

Open Lines {a) Rolling Stock ... 1*58 

{b) Other items .. 2*39 


Total ... 3*97 


The contribution for the same work from depreciation 
fund is 7*46 crores. 

Four crorcs arc borrowed this year for the improvement of 
existing lines. Eighty-five lakhs are spent in new constructions and 
92 lakhs on account of the purchase of South Bchar Railway 
and Jorhet Railway property. The major portion of the money to 
be borrowed in the cm rent year will be spent on works which will 
yield no income. 

In reviewing the capital expenditure, the Retrenchment Com- 
milce of 1931 observed that the capital expenditure has been very 
lavishly spent since the separation of Railway Finance. During the 
first eight years from 1924 to 1931, Railways incurred capital expen- 
diture of Rs. 113*25 crores on open line works against a total of 186 
crorcs. The expenditure of 61 per cent, of the expenditure on 
replacements and renewals by fresh borrowing, at a time when 
the rate of interest was abnormally high, was not a sound financial 
policy. 

In addition to the expenditure on open line works, the Railways 
spent 45 crorcs on new construction, the details of which are given 
in Appendix F to the Retrenchment Committee report. There aie a 
dozen instances where expenditures have exceeded the original 
estimates by over 20 per cent. The Calcutta Chord Railway, Kangra 
Valley Railway and Kalyan Power House are some of the notable 
examjiles where actual expenditure was several times the original 
estimates vidt Section (8). The result of imprudent expenditure was 
that the capital at charge which was Rs. 640*72 in 1924 increased to 
Rs, 784*48 in 1931 and the Railway budget was saddled with the 
additional interest charges amounting to 9*32 crores per annum. The 
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interest charges on commercial lines increased /torn 22'67 troies in 
1924 to 32*09 crorcs in 1931. 

These years v^erc years of prospciity, and in sf)itc of 
lavish and careless expendituie the Railway^ were able to discliarge 
all their obligations and to build up a Rcscivc Fund ainonnling U) 
18‘43 crores and a depreciation fund aniouadng to 19*i? cnires. 
Depiession began in 1930, The income of Railwavs began to lall and 
the Railways on account of the additional uiteicst chatges found 
themselves in great financial embarassment. The economy larnpaign 
at once began. The cut in sakuies was iiiqiosed ni 1931, hut it 
was withdrawn after two years. The Reserve Fund was cxliausted. 
The Railways slopped their contribution to gencial rev \m(% which 
is in arrears by 37*74 crores. They also bon owed Rs. 30’3B 
from the Depreciation Fund. The programme of (apnal cxpcnditiiie 
was cut down. They stopped borrowing lavishly for luueinmierativc 
work. The Railways have not ciiliicly ovcicomc the pciiod of 
depression. They have now become (.ompaiativc*!) moiCM onsideiatc 
in their capital programme. 


SECTION 2. 

Budget. 

Prior to the separation of Railw^ay Acrouius fiom general 
finance, the Railway Budget was included in tlie gtmeral budget and 
was laid before the Cential Legislative Assembly (kwvei House) 
along with the budget of the country. 

Since its separation in 1924^ the Railway budget is discussed 
separately by the Assembly. The Finance Department still cxetciscs 
control over the finances of Railways through the Fiiiaiirial Com- 
missioner, who is an officei of the Finance Department. He is a 
member of the Railway Board and ha.s thus dual functions to 
perform. He is the financial expert of the Railway Board and has 
also to watch the expenditure on behalf of the Finance Departmemt. 

The Budget is prepared and presented to the Standing Inmmcc 
Gornmittce for Railways in two instalriicnts. The budget for die 
rolling stock is laid before the Standing Finance Committee in July 
and the rest of the budget in January. 

Each Railway administration prepares its own budget in the 
month of December preceding the budgetary year (which h from Isl 
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April to 31st March). These proposals arc sent to Uic Railway 
Boards and the General Managers with their staff discuss the budgets 
of their Railways with the Financial Commissioner and other mem- 
bers of the Railway Board in November. The budget for roiling 
stock is discussed earlier. All these estimates are consolidated toge- 
ther in one budget which is laid before the Standing Committee in the 
month of January. The Finance Committee consists of the Financial 
Commissioner (President) and 11 other members elected year after 
year by the Central Legislative Assembly. The Committee scrutinises 
the budget of individual Railways as well as the consolidated budget 
of all the Railways. The Financial Commissioner presides over the 
Committee to scrutinise the budget prepared by himself, and hence 
the work of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways becomes 
unreal. It ought to be presided over cither by a non-official 
member or by the Flon. Member in-charge of Communications. The 
members of the Committee hold office foi one year and hence there 
is no continuity in the work. The budget approved by the Standing 
Finance Goinmittce is laid simultaneously before the Lower House 
by the Member in-charge of Railways, and before the Upper House 
by the Cliief Commissioner for Railways. 

The budget is discussed in both the Houses and the members 
arc at liberty to criticise the policy and the details of adrpinistralion. 
The Upper House is not invited to pass the budget, but the vot:: of 
the Assembly is necessary for passing it. The budget is presented 
in the form of demands and votes arc taken on each demand. 
At the end of the period (four days) fixed for discussion, the votes 
arc taken without discussion. The demand for capital expenditure 
comes at the end and it is very seldom discus.scd in the House. The 
permission of the Assembly for capital expenditure ought to be 
obtained separately in the form of a resolution, and not by Demands 
for Grant, which in fact are never discussed for want of time. 
Irregularities in capital expenditure would have been minimised, 
had it been discussed separately. For the sake of comparison I give 
below the Railway budgets for the years 1939-40 and 1925-26. 
I have selected 1925-26 for comparison, as it was in this year that 
the first Railway budget was laid before the Assembly by Sir Charles 
lanes on 20tli February 1925 with these words : — ^Tn our first year’s 
budget, we are budgeting for gross receipts of 101 crores and 
for gross expenditure of 91 crores. If the estimates prove correct, 
there will be a gain of 10 crores from commercial lines.” 


(1) Oi^ly tw ') arc allotted xn the 3940. 
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Budget foi' the year 1925-26. 


Number 

of 

Demand. 

Service to which demand i elates. 

Amount. 


A. Expfnditure from Rlvinoe 



Commeicial Lines 

Rs (In lakhs') 

I 

Railway Board 

9-08 

2 

Inspection 

hi 1 

3 

Audit 

b ]<) 

4 

Working expenses : Administration 

lld>2’00 

5 

Working expenses : Repahs, inaintcnaiu c and 
operation 

■12, 26- 17 

6 

Companies^ and Indian States’ share (if 
surplus pi'ofits and net earnings 

1 .33-50 

9 

Appropriation to Dcpieciation Fund 

l(),7:h25 

10 

Appropriation fiom Depreciation Fund 

<),50-0() 

11 

Miscellaneous 

b'G5 

12 

Appropriation to the Reserve Fund 

3,28-43 

13 

Appropriation from the Resxave Fund 


14 

SUaiegic Lines 

' 1,82-UO 

1 


B. Expenditure charged to 



Commeicial Lines 

\ 

3 

7 

New construction 

1 6, Id- 70 

8 

Open Line Works 

1 16,10-65 

j 

15 

Strategic Lines 

1 2B-20 
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Budget 1939-40. 


Number 

of 

Demand. 

Service to which demand relates. 

Amount, 

I 


Income. 

Passcngcis Traffic Eainlngs : — 

iRs. (In lakhs) 


(f2) Upper Class 

3,14-15 


{b) Third Glass 

24,21-50 


Other coaching Traffic earnings 

4,86-50 


Goods Traffic earnings 

64,31-10 


Sundry other earnings 

1,87-25 


Ru])rcs Ninety-Eight Chores forty lakhs and 
fifty thousands 

f 

98,40-50 


Expenditure. 


1 

Railway Board 

14-05 


Audit 

16-90 

3 

Miscellanecms expenditure 

30-55 

5 

Payments to Indian States and Companies .. 

3,12-25 

T) (a) 

Wurlving expenses— rnaintenaiu'e of struc- 
tural works 

7,80-00 

{!>) 

Working expenses — mainteiiauce and supply 
of locomotive power 

17,83-00 

fc) 

1 Working expenses— maintenance of carriage 

1 and wagon stock 

! 

5,99-50 
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Number 

of 

Demand. 

Service to which demand i elates* [ 

Amount. 

id) 

Working expenses — maintenance and woik- 
. ing of ferry sleameis and liaibonrs 

Rs. (In Inkhs.) 

27-50 

(«) 

Working exjDcnses- ~ expenses of Ti a (lie 
Department 

] 0,02-00 

if) 

Working expenses — expenses of Gencial 
, Depaitmcnts 

•1,09-00 

ig) 

Working expenses — miscellaneous e\penscs... 

1V28 00 

(A) 

Working expenses — expenses of Klectric al 
Dcpaitmcrit 

3,82-00 

7 

Working expenses— appropriation to Dt*- 
prcciation Fund 

i 

1 1 2,50-00 

8 

Interest charges 

28,05-85 

9 

Temporary withdrawals fiom Depreciation 
Fund 


10 

Appropriation to Reserve 


10- A 

Withdrawal from Reserve 



11 

New Construction 

80-00 

12 

Open line Works 

10,20-00 



1,10,38-61 


The capital expenditure includes the purchasiiis_ value uf 
South Behar Railway (76 miles) amounting to 664,580, and a 
part of the renewal and rcplaccnicnt and it is met by fresh borrovvnng. 
A portion of the renewal is paid out ot the De]>reciation fund. 
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The budget shows d surplus of 213 lakhs which is paid/to gciicial 
revenues as part-payment of the contribution fixed by the Convention 
of 1924. 

At the end of the year the expenditute is scrutinised by the 
Public Accounts Committee which lecords the irregularities m the 
expenditure. It also reviews the report of the Auditor General 
on the Railway expenditure. The report of the Public Accounts 
Committee is subsequently discussed by the Legislative Assembly. 
But in spite of dll these precautiuiiaiy measures the conti'ol of the 
Legislature is not sufficiently cflective specially in capital expendh 
ture. The percentages of the expenditure under various heads 
for Indian and foreign railways arc given in appendix TIL 

Accounts and Audil.~Thc Retrenchment Committee of 1931 
drew attention to abnormal inciease in the expendituie on Accounts 
and Audit in the following words • — Th-c growth of expenditure 
on accounts and audit taken together is staggering whether taken 
by itself, or in comparison with the growth of mileage, or the 
receipts and expendituie accounted for and audited by this 
establishment, oi of other railway expenditure which is mod 
analogous to it, namclv charges included under the head 'General 
Administrationh The expenditure in 1930-31 is 151 lakhs, and 
it IS 47A (or 4G per cent) higher than the expenditure in 1924-25 ; 
the increase^ in general administration charges (excluding accounts) 
in the same period is only 20 per cent ; the total value of the 
transactions accounted for, taking traffic receipts, working expense-* 
and capittil cx[)cnditurc together has varied onl) to a negligible 
extent.'' 

Separation of atcuunts from audit . — The separation of accounts 
from audit was intiodufcd on different railways on different date^ : 
on the East Indian Railway from 1st December 1925, on the 
E. B. R. from 1st April 1930. The separation was lutiodin ed in 
the interest of economy. When the proposal for the separation of 
Audit and Accounts was laid before the Assembly, the Government 
of India gave an assuiancc that the total cost of Audit and 
Accounts under the separated system would be less than the cost 
of the combined Audit and Accounts Depailment. It was the 
question of ecfmomy more than any other factor whicli moved the 
Assembly to accord it ^ siijiport to the scheme of separation. The 
expectations of economy havT been entirely falsified by subseciuent 
expel leni'e. The Retrenchment Cknnmittce did find that expenditure 
increased by such separation and recommended their loamalga- 
matiom 
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SECTION 3. 

Depreciation Fond. 

The piesenl system of debiting the cost of reiicwal and main- 
tenance of track, rolling stock and buildings ])aitly und(‘i Resenne 
income, partly under Dcpreriation Fund, and paitly unden capital, 
is unsatisfactory, ft is difficult U) d('( ide u ith .nniiacy undei 
which head a pat ticnlai expcndxture is aii<H atecL No two pfisnns 
will agree as’ to the classifu alum of anv <‘xpcn(liture wwdvi piop(‘i 
heads and the s«imc person will havt a ddfeieiit ojnni(ui at diffeicnl 
times, (i) The ccist of abandoned piojects and puic'lniso ot bi.iueh 
line shares was debited to the Deprenaluui Fund in 
(vide Administration Report, Page 175) In previous )ears tin* 
amounts were charged under lapitaL IRis diffiei enliation is 
difficult to detciminc as it is unnet essary to maintain. 

I first outline the history of the IJeprrt iatit)n Fund leeA’RtwHw 
by the Financial Commissioner (jf Railways on the appiopriation 
accounts of the Railways in Indni foi 193'l-35.) 

Origin of the present miangemenls.— Prior to 1H75, ien<‘wal ics(U’\( 
funds existed on several of the (fid guaranteed lailwav (onipanicw , 
but in that year these funds wcie abolished iis it was lonsiclcKx! 
to be unRiir to the State. The inieicst was ginuanteed by Slao* 
and the aompanies showed smaller piofils by ciedituig laigei 
aniounts*undcr these heads. ThVieaftei the ])ro(eduie was to chargi* 
to the revenues of the ytaii the jioition oi the actual expenditaie 
on renewals and replai’cments which was not (hargeable to capital 
This is the practice in other countries. The question ed insiituting 
a Depreciation Fund to piovkie for lenewals ( ame into pnunineiu e 
again after the Great War and it was the serious and unavoidable 
pOwStponement of renewals of permanent-way and ntlhng stock dining 
the war that made it so important. Tlie Ai’worth OanmilU^e in 
paragraphs C7 to 71 of then Report commented strongly on the 
faiiiue of the GovernmeiU of India to cstalilish during the wai such 
a rcvscrve which could haw been drawn up<)u latei on when miitt^- 
rials were available. 

The lonancc Committee in December 1921 lectimmcnded tliat 
early steps should be taken to eakulate the rates of depnn lation for 
different assets. Thelnchiape Committee ni tlunr icport, in the 
beginning of 1923 cmj'hasiscd the view tliat it shtmld he laid down 
that each railway sIk nld make adequate provkum ewty year for 
the maintenance and nmew al of its pennanrnt-WM) and rolling stock, 
and that the funds so earmarked should be debited u* working 
expenses and caukd to suspense account, whidi could be drasvn 
upon as necessary to meet rurreru loquircmeuls and expenditure, 
the halaiue being earned forward from yeai to year. 
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The Depreciation Fund was actually started in 192^'’, soon after 
the separation of Railway Finance from the General Finance. The 
normal life of each class of asset was fixed and its depreciation was 
determined by dividing the cost by its life. The normal life of each 
asset fixed by the Railway Board was as follmvs : — 


Glass of Assets, 

Normal life. 


YEARS. 

Bridge work 

60 

Bridge work (Masonry) 

125 

Rails and fastenings 

60 

Points and Grossings 

40 

Sleepers, wood 

15 

Sleepers 5 Iron 

40 

Building Masonry 

200 

Plant 

20 

Locomotives 

35 

Boilers 

25 

Wagons 

30 

Electric Plant 

10 

Domestic Electric Appliances 

5 

Fans 

25 


The calculation became very elaborate and in the year 1935 
it was agreed that depreciation should be fixed at l/60th.of the 
capital at < harge in the previous year, which was said to be the 
amount of depreciation obtained by the rah-tilation according to 
the age of the asset. I'he author in his speech before the Legislative 
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Assembly on 20lh Fcbiuaiy 1935 objected lo tlje fisatioji (yf l/f)0th 
of the capitik in Depm lation Fund. It was unduly lai£^c, being 23 
per cent of the working expenses and 14 per cent of the g](»ss mc'omc, 
The question of providing foi arieais of dc])rr( lation was 
considered at the time the Fund was started, but it was faind that 
the calculation would be veiy laboiious and iuacruiatc. Though the 
theoretical arrears of depreciation have not been worked out, .iltenijrts 
have been made to work out how much railways were in an cars 
with regard to renewals. The Depreciation Fund Cominiltcc 
calculated that the amount of such arrears on 31st March 1922 
was nearly 20 croi’cs. This took into ( ousidci airon Up* nnincdiatc 
rccjuircmcnts of principal railways for tbciv future }n'ogr<inuncs 
owing to obsolescence, restrictions on jcnewals during the uar 
period, etc. The Inchcape Committee took provisionally IHl crores 
as the amount of arrears which vailwdys should attmnpt (o pa> i<> 
a tesci've in about 5 years. This was an estimate of the amount 
by which expenditure on renewals durdng the war perurcl lell short 
of what would normally have been spent. After careful considcra"* 
lion the Government of India clecrdcd not to imjrose on lailvvays 
the liability of providing for arrears within a spec rht jRrlod, I he 
liability for providing, if necessary, for arrears of dcjueciation is 
one of the first charges on the railway reserves ac c ording to the 
Separation Convention, but it has not been necossai’y to use the 
reserve for Uhis purpose. The Dcjrrcc lation Fund schcmcfinalK 
adopted for Indian railways came under review in iy2fi"2/ b\ 
Sir Arthur Dickinson, who investigated the system of accounting, 
audit, and statistics on Indian Railways. His recommendations, 
which are summarised in paragraph 288, Chajrter XUi. ol his 
report, arc given below for ready reference : — 

That the principle of; setting up eadi year a c luirgc lo 
revenue and a credit to Depreciation Fund to represent the estimated 
accruing renewals on eadi class of railway properly U sound. 

‘‘2. That the sums so set aside should l>c based upon the 
estimated life of the piTipei ty and the original cost less c^stimated 
value of scrap to be recovered but that in no case should a greater 
life tharuSO years be allowed for any laiKvav ])rop-rty, while in the 
case of electrical apparatus the maximum should be 25 )cars. 

‘"^3. That when I'cnewal or replacement takes jrlacc. the original 
cost should be charged to Depreciation Fund and the balance^ aht>ve 
or below original cost should be debited or credited to a naievvals 
account in the appropriate abstrad to be included under the main 
head of Depreciation. 

‘^4, That the cost of excess capacity enabling increased revenue 
tc> be caTned should be charged to capital account. 

5, That the realisccl surplus over original les^ accrued 
depreciations resulting from the disposal of a fixed as.et should 
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be credited to a capital reserve account, to which should be charged 
any losses due to sales of similar assets for sums lc!ss than the 
difference between the original cost and the amount standing to 
the credit of Depreciation Fund in lespect of those Assets.” 

The following table gives the amount credited to and taken 
from Depreciation Fund annually for renewals and replacements : — 

Railway Depieciation Receive Fund, 


Year. 

Appropriation 

to 

Fund. 

Withdrawals 1 
towards renewals 
and replacements.' 

Net Reserve. 

1924-25 

(Rs. in crores) 
10-35 

(Rs. in rrnres) 
7-29 

(Rs. in crores.) 
3-06 

1925-26 

10-67 

7.99 

2-68 

1926-27 

10-89 

8-05 

2-84 

1927-28 

11-38 

10-95 

-43 

1928-29 

12-00 

9-60 

2-40 

1929-30 

12-59 

11-76 

■83 

1930-31 

13-07 

11-39 

1-68 

1931-32 

1 3-46 

8-26 

5-20 

1932-33 

13-77 

6-35 

7-42 

1933-34 

13-5G 

8-07 

5-49 

1934-35 

13-72 

1 

8-G6 

5-06 

1935-36 

13-26 

9-16 

4-10 

1936-37 

13-17 

7-88 

5-29 

1937-38 

12-59 

8-00 

4-59 

1938-39 

12-56 

! 

* 7-.52 

1 

5-04 

1939-40 

12-GO 

j 6-27 

6-33 


199-86 

137-20 

I 62 ’|6 
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These’ figures indicate that vve deposited 200 ("roies in the 
Depicciation' Fund during the last 16 yeais and our average 
expenditure on renewals and rcplarements is about riores per 
annum. We have thus built up a icscivc undei the name of Depiccia** 
tion Fund, now amounting to G2‘66 cioresout of which 30‘'ld croirs 
were given to the Railways as loans to ineel doficTts in (h<‘ year 
1931 to 1936. 

The present system of building a icseive of nuleiinite amount 
under the false name of Deprcnatiou Fund is unfair to tlic tax- 
paycis, unfair to Railway Administrations, and nnf.ur to Railway 
employees. It is unfair to the tax-payers foi this leason liiat 
at cor ding to para 3 of the Convention of 1921 {Vhle Chaptci 1, 
Section 7) surplus can be credited to reserve fund alter discliarging 
the Railway’s obligations to Gencia! Revenue ; i)ut hv nu'luding it 
in the Depreciation Fund, the amount is credited, even if Railways 
arc unable to give their fixed rontii!)utfon to Ccneial Revenues, 
The Depreciation Fund should now be abolished, and the leasons- 
for its abolition now arc the same tis were given in 1875 fur the 
abolition of Depreciation Fund as it then existed. It is unfair to 
Railway Administrations and to Railway <‘mployees as by induding 
ctintributions to the reserve in the working e\])enses urulci the 
false name of Depicciation we show an artificial delirit. 'Fhe 
operating ratio is increased which is a slur on admiiustiati(?ns and 
it results in retrenchment and reduction, iind cut in saiarn’s not 
for real deficit, hut foi aitifk'ial dcfi( its < reated by wrrjug higher 
finance. The WTitcr drew the attention of the Legislatixa* Assrunbly 
to this (jucstion on 17th Febniaiy, 1938, in the folluvsing words 

‘‘ I come to the question of the Dcpreciatusn Fund. Foi the 
last three years I have been pressing very hard tliat the system of 
Depreciation Fund is wrong. It is contraiv to the juaudire of other 
countries and it is bad accountancy, because it has liecn really used 
as a reserve fund from wdiich they have ahvavs been drawing to 
pay for their deficits. May I just lemind my lloiiourahle friend 
that when Sir Joseph Bhorc quoted the w’orking ratio of different 
countries he said that he could not make out wh(*ther those figures 
w^ere with or without depreciation. This clearly shows that there 
is no difference in the working ratio with and without de^prcciation 
in foreign countries. I also had an opportunity to discuss this 
matter with the General Secretary of the International Union of 
Raiiw^ays in Paris, and he could not understand why tliere riamld 
be an eiiormours difference betwren the working ratio in this 
country with and without depreciation.’* 

In the following year I pressed the point again in the 
following words : — 

I lake the question of tlic Uepnadation Fund. It is calkal 
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the depreciation reserve fund. It is neither a depreciation nor a 
reserve fund. It can more appropriately be called a bank deposit. 
They have arbitrarily fixed up l/60th of the capital at charge and 
they call it Depreciation Fund. It works out to be 12?^ crores 
per annum. Money spent in renewals and repairs is divided into 
three parts. One part is debited to the account of depreciation, 
one part under the account of the Working EwXpcnses and one part 
is called Capital Expenditure and is met by fresh borrowing. Now, 
to allocate the portion of these three divisions, we ' require three 
highly paid accountants which the Railway Board piovides for 
this work. May I ask whether such a big amount is kept in the 
Depreciation Fund anywhere outside India ^ If the Railway Boaid 
do not deposit four crores a year in this way, they will be able to 
pay four crores to the general le venues in payment of then 
obligations. Are you going to incicase this fund for an indefinite 
time to an indefinite amount ? Is it the idea that when an earth- 
quake shatters all these Railways, you will require several hundred 
crores from this fund to rebuild our railways de novo ? The idea 
of building up indefinite reserve is against the practice of every 
other country in the world. Why don’t you set apart a necessary 
amount for renewals and repairs ? Why first deposit in Depreciation 
Bank and then withdraw from it ? Why don’t you adopt a simple 
policy, a policy adopted by all the Railways of the world, that 
all the expenditure which is not of a paying nature and on which 
there will be no iiuome, should be debited to revenue account and 
the expenditure, which is going to yield some income ought to be 
debited to the capital aceount and paid out of borrowed sum This 
is a simple division which everybody can understand and you 
need not have an army of expert accountants to allocate the 
dhision artificially made by them.’' 

SECTION 4. 

Reserve Fuad. 

Every prudent administration keeps a Reserve Fund to meet 
deficits in the years of depression. It avoids borrowing at incon- 
venient rates of inteiest or retrenchment leading to inefficiency. 
The Comentioa of 1924, referred to in Section 7, Chapter T, pro- 
vided tiuit an} surplus remaining after discharging its obligatioas 
to general revenues shail be transferred to a railway reserve : pro- 
vided that if the amount available for transfer to the railway reserve 
exceeds in any year three crores of rupees, only Iwo-thirds of the 
excess over three crores shall be tiansfcrred to the railway reserve 
and the* remaining onc-third shall accrue to general revenues. The 
Government of India established the Reserve Fund and accumu- 
lated 18*43 crores in five years. The accumulated sum was all spent 
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during the peiiod of depression that roinmciKcd fiom 1930. The 
following table will show iho (ondilioo of the Ro.seivc Fund. 

Restive Fund. 


Years. 

Appiopria- 
tion to Re.sc) \ e 
Fund. 

Withdrawal 
fiom Rcseivc 
Fund t(jmect 
the deficit of 
working ex- 
pens{\s. 

Balance. 

1924-25 

(Rs. ill crotes.) 
6-38 

(Rs in citiics. ) 
*38 

(Rs. ill tunes ; 
6-(i0 

1925-26 

3-79 


9-79 

1926-27 

M9 


11-28 

1927-28 

4-57 


1 5-85 

1928-29 

2-58 


18-13 

1929-30 

J 


2-08 

16-35 

1930-31 


10 93 

.5-12 

1931-32 


J'95 

•47 

1932-33 


• 

■47 

1933-34 


... 

17 


I'he Wedgwood Committee in para. 210 of it^ rejiort said : 
“ We consider it essential thah in addition to making adequate 
provision for depreciatknij ihc lailways should Iniihi up a general 
Reserve Fund as soon as their fuiancial position permits them to do 
so. Its primary object would he to seive as an equalisation fund 
to which appropriations would be madt^ in go(^cl yearsj and fnnn 
which withdrawals ('ould, if necessary, be made in bad yeais, wlien 
iatere.st charges were not fully earned/’ It appears that the Rail- 
way Administration aims at transfuTing the fuiu’tiim of tlu^ Reserve 
Fund to Depreciation Reserve Fund, which is not a r<nT‘ea poHi'y. 
Depredation Reserve can be spetU only on replacements and re- 
newals, but an equalisation fund can be utilised For any item includ- 
ingpayment of salaries. 
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It is highly desiiablc that the Depreciation Reserve Fund should 
be closed, and a sum of nine crores be provided m the* budget for 
renewals and replacements which is in excess of the average expendi- 
ture of the last 15 years by half a ciore, and the amount of 32*28 
crores now available under the head of Railway Depreciation Reserve 
Fund be transferred to Equalisation Fund. We should aim at increas- 
ing the amount to 60 crores ancl not to 50 as recommended by Wedg- 
wood Committee. Sixty ciores approximately represents the excess 
expenditure, which the Railways incurred during -the years of 
dcpres.sion fiom 1930 to 1937. 

Persons in charge of Railway Finance may not support the 
proposal on the ground that it is against the prudent policy of 
a good business concern ; but the real argument, at the back of their 
mind, will be entirely different. We know that the appropriation 
to depreciation fund has priority to the contiibution to general reve- 
nues, but appiopriation to Reserve Fund can only be made after 
fulfilling the obligation to general revenues. The income at present 
is not sufficient to discharge the entire obligation to general reve- 
revenues and no amount can be deposited in the Reserve Fund. I 
would rather change the convention than allow it to be annulled 
by financial dodges. 


SECTION S* 

Contribution to General Revenues. 

'Fill the separation of Railway Finance in 1924, the income 
of Railways formed part of general revenues, and the Government of 
India spent as much money as the other requirements of the 
country permitted. During the Great War, when most of the 
normal expenditures were suspended, the Railways suffered most 
heavily. The Convention of 1 924 fixed the amount of contribution 
to one per cent of the capital at charge plus one-fifth of surplus 
profit. The loss on strategic lines was to be deducted from the 
contribution. It was also provided in para. 2 of the Convention 
that if in any year railway revenues are insufficient to provide the 
(‘onlribution, surplus profits in the next or subsequent years will 
not be deemed to have accrued for purposes of division until such 
deficiency has been made good. The following table gives the 
Contiihution to General Revenue - 
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Amount ac crucd under 
clause (2) of Convention. 


rt 


.TJ ' 
( w ' 


rt 


Year, i 

1 p.c. of 

capital at 

charge. 

■ 

one fifth 
suiplus 
profit. 

Total. 

Amount deduc 
meet the loss 
working of ih 
tcgic fine 

Net 

cojitii- 

bution. 

o S; 
or - 

o o 
c > 
^ o 

E 

Arrears. 

1925-26 

(Rs. in 
lakhs) 
540-43 

(Rs. in 
lakhs) 
09’99 

(Rs. m 
Idkhs) 
630 42 

(Rs. in 

lakhs; 

120-90 

(Rs in 
lakhs) 
509-.52 

(Rs. in 
laklisj 
YIO 

(Rs. in 

kiUlS 

1926-27 

580-75 

178-90 

759 65 

1 58 79 

600-86 

601 


1927-28 

000 36 

94 85 

695-21 

146-27 

548-9 1 

628 


1928-29 

630-00 

56-61 

686-61 

163-42 

523-19 


523-00 

1929-30 

662-32 

118-26 

780-58 

168-72 

611-85 


612-0(1 

1930-31 

693-73 

51-34 

745-57 

172 00 

.573-67 


574-00 

1931-32 

• f23-54 


723-54 

1B7-,51 

536-02 


536-02 

1932-33 

735-94 


735-94 

213-35 

522-58 


522-58 

1933-34 

723-81 


j 1 

723-81 

201-94 

.521-87 


521-87 

1934-35 

722-45 

... 

! 722-45 

207-79 

511-65 


514-65 

1935-36 

720-70 

... 

, 720-70 

200- lU 

520-.58 


520-58 

1936-37 

721-56 

i 

1 

721-56 

230-63 

490-93 


190.93 

1937-38 

716-63 

1 

716-63 

247-71 

468 32 

2-7G 

192-32 

1938-39 

683-00 

1 

: 683-00 

240-23 

1 

442-77 

2-05 

237-77 

1939-40 

685-33 • 


685-23 

[ 235-05 

450-28 

2-13 

237*28 




! 

Total arrears . 

37,74,00,000 


The lir^t Railway budget separate from general budget was 
presented in 1925 aiidj during the last 15 years, the contribution 
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to the general revenues under the Convention amounted to Rs. 108*49 
crorcSj of which 41 ‘81 crores were paid direct to the general levenucs, 
28*94 crores to the Military Department for loss in sUategic lines on 
behalf of general revenues and there still stands 37*74 crores in arrears, 
which the Railways according to the Convention should pay to the 
general revenues in years of prospei ity, before crediting any amount 
to the Reserve Fund, 

SECTION 7. 

Operating Ratio. 

^ , Expenditure X iUO 

Operating or working ratio ^ 

The economy and the efficiency of Railways are judged by 
the operating or woi king ratio. It is the iiuidcncc of cxpcnditui'e. 
Working expenses exclude interest charges, contribution to 
companies or to the Government, and contributions to Reserve Funds; 
but they do include expenditure mcuired on lenewals and replace- 
ments and taxes. The Indian Railways appropriate a large sum 
of money to Depreciation Fund, which is partly depreciation proper 
and partly Reserve Fund, and hence they have two working ratios 
and both are misleading. In tact Depreciation Fund in the sense in 
which we understand the word, does not exist in any country 
outside India. 

Comparisons of operating ratio will indicate that Indian 
Railways arc run veiy economically. In fact the ecofiomy is 
cflcctcd at the sacrifice of efficiency. The salaries should be so 
regulated that the Railway employees may live without temptation 
and they should be given ‘Sufficient leisure tor self-improvement and 
recreation. From the comparison of operating ratios of various 
(’ountries I have come to the conclusion that 68 per cent is a good 
working ratio in a normal year, whicdi should be calculated by 
including that portion of Depreciation Fund which is actually spent 
in the year on replacements and renewals. A ratio above 68 per cent 
indicates mis-management and extravagance, and below 68 indicates 
dissatisfaction and inefficiency. In the table below the operating ratios 
are .taken from the Administration Report 1937-38, Vol. I, page 20. 

The calculation given in the last column is my own. It is the 
corriict working ratify whic'h I obtained by including that portion of 
Depreciation which is spent on renewals and I’cplacements. 


The formula tor caU uhnng ci4umn is the operating ratio without depreciation 

, {jiartiftu 1 1 1 1 1 t . r 

plus total deprcMatiuii ^wuitipiied by the differeiue of the two latios. Let i 
be the wotkinK ratio without and witii deprecation fund. The true woikmg ratio 

'h ^ 'rnunmr spent on reriwal and D appropiiation ro Depre- 
Kind Fne formula the piinciplc of proportional parts 
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Years 

I 

i 

1 

Peuentage 
excluding 
dcprec lation 

Vn ( eutage 
including 
dcpi(*( ration 

l^eu entage 
int lucling the 
portion of 
depreciation 
which i:, 
sp<'nt on 
leiKwvais ainl 
I'ephucinents. 

193U-31 

57 

71 

6') 20 

1931-32 

5() 

i 

72 •' 

6.5 412 

1932-33 

57 

74 i 

61-8,5 

1933-31 

56 

72 ! 

\ 

b5-.52 

1931-35 

55 

70 1 

61-16 

1935-36 

1 

55 

70 i 

65-36 

1936-37 ' ' 

52 

66 ; 

1 

6()-:;7 

1937-38 

52 

65 1 

(.0-2(1 


As a result of retrenchment anti lowering the s( ale r)!' salaries the 
wot king ratio has gone down to 60 ])er lent whiih is lower than 
in Japan even. 


The following table will give the opeiatmg ratio of diileicni 
countries in the year 1031 — 


State Railway, Algeria 

151-8(. 

Germanv 

9-1-12 

Bclgitim 

97-81 

Denmark 

102-80 

France (State Ralhvay) 

1 1 0-8;. 

France (P. L. IvL) 

91-88 

Great Britain 

81-25 

Greece (State) 

107-.5(. 

Italy 

92-73 
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Japan 

bl-77 

Switzerland (Federal Railway) 

72-74 

National Canadian 

91-43 

United States 

74-43 

South Africa 

80-20 

India 

65-03 


The working ratio of India is the lowest except that of Japan. 
The Indian Railways pay no tax, while most of the Railways in 
other countries pay taxes which are included in the working 
expenses. 

The operating ratios of difl'erent Indian Railways are given 
below :< — 


Railway. 1 

1929-30 

1932-33 1 

1 

1934-35 ‘ 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Eastern Bengal 

56-7 

64-8 1 
1 

62-8 i 

68*5 

63-2 

East Indian (includ- 
ing South Bchar).,. 

52-0 

1 

1 

51-2 1 

49-6 

49-4 

47-4 

North Western 

63-2 

62-1 i 

i 

bO-2 

i 57-5, 

51-7 

Great Indian Penin- 
sula 

58-1 

1 

59-3 

56-1 i 

1 

53-9 

48-7 

Assam Bengal 

55‘2 

65-4 1 

64-0 

70-4 

63*5 

Bengal Nagpur 

62-0 ' 

69-0 

, 63 3 

1 

62-7 

63-1 

Bombay Baroda and 
Central India 

53-2 

i 

i 

; 52-2 

j 

1 

1 

1 49'4 1 

s 

1 

47-9 

45-9 

Luckiiow-Bareilly 

41-1 

1 42-8 

39*6 

38-3 

38-4 

Madras and Sou- 
thern Mahratta (in- 1 
eluding Mysore ! 

State) ^ ' 

43-3 

i 

49-5 ! 

] 

50*1 i 

1 

52-3 

18-5 

South India (includ- 
ing Travaiicore) . 

45-5 

i 

! 49-9 

1 

l ! 

j 51-8 

55-2 

52-3 

Tirhoot 

31-6 

1 39-9 

i 43-2 

43-4 

( 41-4 
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SECTION 8. 

Loans and Interest Charges. 

Railways do not boirow money ducclly Loans aie jaised 
by the Government of India on behalf of the Railways at the < uircnt 
Kite of interest. The Railways pay to the m’neial revenues the 
interest on the propoi lionate share of then loan. No attempt is 
made by the’ Railways to pay back the loan and no piovision is 
made for it in the budget. In fact debts incieasc year alua’ ye.ir. 
All capital expenditure tvhk h iiu hides new constiiu'tion, purtlias<^ 
of new lines, and part of the expenditme on icnewals and )cplac<'- 
ments, is met by fiesh borrowing. I’hc lo<uis include the following 
ratagorics of debts 

(1) Loans taken through the Government of India to meet 
current and capital liabilities. These include loans taken by the 
Government for definite Railway purposes called s])erilie debts, 
which are raised at definite latcs of inurest. 

(2) Loans taken from the Indian States and the Pi o\ inrial 
Governments. 

(3) The annuities fixed at the time of the purchase of diflereut 
Railways. ' The payment of casli price tvas lixcd in the form of 
ammilies! 

Capital cxpcndituie taken as loan through tlie Goveinincut till 
the end of the year 1939-40 and spent on State owmed Railways 
IS as folio wes’ — 

(In rrores of Rupees) 


1. State Railways worked by the State ... 429*92 

2. State Railways wxnkcd by the Clompanics 29L52 

3. Abandoned piojects ... *32 

Miscellaneous . 1L2H 

d. Statcgic Lines ... 34*02 

5. State Railway collieries L79 


In addition to the loan takim from the Government of India, 
the Raihvays have further commitments ; — 

L Contributed by Companies in shaies 

and stock . 3r73 

2. Contributed by Indian States ... I ‘Go 

3. Contributed by Piovincial Go\ernmenls .. *11 
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4. Annuities which arc as follows : — 


East Indian Railway Annuity terminating 
in 1953 


£ 

13,365,137 


Eastern Bengal Railway Annuity terminating 

in 1957 ... 1,663,804 

Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway Annuity 

terminating in 1958 ...’ 5,490,299 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway Annuity 

terminating in 1948 ... 12,483,866 


Madras Railway Annuity terminating in 1956 ... 6,852,943 


39,856,049 


The question as to what extent the annuities be included in 
the capital at charge, is not decided. 

Conflicting views have been expressed as to the actual 
amount which should be included in the Railway capital at charge 
in respect of these annuities which are part of the total liability 
involved in the purchase of Railways. One view is that the 
amounts repaid by Railways before the separation of finances should 
be neglected and for the purpose of Section 187 (1) of the 
Government of India Act, the amounts redeemed before 1924-25 
should still be included in the capital at charge. 

The other view is that, taking the position at the end of 
1934-35, only 5^^46*808 million should be so included, i.e.^ the 
amount redeemed from general revenues between 1924-25 and 
1934-35 should be taken in reduction of the liability. 

The purchasing value of the annuities in a particular year 
is the capital at charge in that year. The annual payment made 
in previous years included the interest on the purchasing value and 
part-payment of capital. The former should be included in 
interest charges and the later under a new heading ‘Avoidance of 
debts’. The rate of interest throughout the calculation should 
remain uniform and should be the same as tliat at which the 
amouni of annuities was first determined. 

The following table gives the interest chaigcs of all descrip- 
tions during the last Ui years ; the figures for Burma Railway are 
excluded from the table 
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Year, 

Interest charges. 

1924-25 

(In croics of rupees) 

22-98 

1925-26 

23-82 

1926-27 

24-83 

1927-28 

26-15 

1928-29 

28-10 

1929-30 

28-87 

1930-31 

31-13 

193][-32 

31-46 

1932-33 

31-40 

1933-34 

30-03 

1934-35 

30-31 

1935-36 

29-92 

1936-37 

29-39 

1937-38 

29-26 

1938-39 

29-28 

1939-40 

28-96 
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The interest charges consist of the (ollowing items : — 

- £ 

]. Interest on sterling debt ... 4.309,818 

2. Interest on Capital contril)utccl by companies 


[a) on share capital 
(i) on dcbcntuic 

Total (in sterling) 

Equivalent to 

3. Interest on cai)ilal piovided by the 

Government 

4. Interest on rupee debt 


420,000 

459,089 

5,188,907 
Rs. 6 ‘88 crorcs 


22*31 

•07 


Total 


Rs. 29*26 crores 


(Administration Report 1937-38, Vol. If, p. 6.) 


SECTION 9. 

Capita! Expeodilure. 

It is universally admitted that Indian Railways arc over-capi- 
talised. The causes of ovcr-ca[)italisation arc as follows : — 

(a) The Oovernment of India purchased dilTercnt railways at 

diftercut times as described in Section 2, Chapter J ; 
and they paid /^33, 885, 943 over and above the cost price 
as a premium which, accoiding to the present late of 
c's:change, is equivalent to 1-5*18 cnires, and equal to 
50*85 according to the tlicn rate of exchange. 

[b) India paid the com])anies at the prescribed rate of ex- 

change and the loss due to exchange is 8*41 trores* 

[() The piemium paid in purchasing the branch linc> at the 
time of pin chasing various branch lines is 8*16 crores. 

[d) Certain railways and collieries have been given up and 
they arc no longer ^vorked at present. Wastage for con- 
structing those lines and colliciiesis T49 ciorcs. 

(r) In addition to these, the railways spent various sums at 
which a certain percentage was expected but this expecta- 
tion has not been maleriaiised. The details of this are 
published in appendix F of the Railway Retrenchment 
Coiumiitce Report. In paragraph 119 the Committee 
said : — 'fhe total expo nditure on new construction from 
1924-25 to 1930-31 is over 42 crores, and it is the interest 
charges on this capita] and on the capital sunk on Open 
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Line Works — which amounts to o\ci iOo c roK^s in the 
sa'tne period (exclusive of 15 croics for the purchase of 
existing lines) — which have contiibuted to a great extent 
to the condition in which lailways find ilumscKes at 
present. We considci that this ought to he a lesion 
to the Railway Boaid foi the future.'''” 

The amount of 42 crores spent on new const) iKtion instiad o( 
viclding the expected let urn of b per cent ga\e a r.nmn of .ihout 
1 per cent, and major portion of this capital is a \v istage a^ nvM ol 
these lines may be dismantled. One impoitant fcatuic of these 
new constructions is the mcorreet system of prepjiing th(‘ istimatch. 
and ovci a dozen instances of undcr-estimati's were brought Id thi* 
notice of the Retrenchment Committee. The Committe’e cliew 
paiticular attention to the Calcutta Choi cl Railway which was origi- 
nally estimated to cc:>st 180 lakhs and is now estimatc'd to (‘ost 
lakhs, and the Kangra Valley Railway winch w^as slait(‘d on an 
estimate of 134 lakhs and is now expected to cost neaily 3(M) hikhs. 
The accounts were all burnt before tJicy were audiled. Kal)an 
Power Flouse is another example of extiavaganc'e. The lourlh e\ 
ample of extravagance which 1 would like to mention is that ol tlu‘ 
Cawnporc Railwaay Station, w4iich wxas cstunatc*d to co^t abfc.u 
Rs. 80 lakhs, but now it costs over one croic. 

(/ ) There IS one more leason lor oven -eapitnlisat ion. Renewals 
'and replacements which ought to iia\e hc'cn paid nni 
of the revenue account dhectly or thiough Dejaecdation 
Fund are now debited to the Capital account and an* 
paid by fresh borrowing. This s)stem of ac'coimtaiu y 
reminds one of the story of a peisoa wiio puic based a pair 
of shoes for 7s, ()d, and resoled it ihiec times at a cost ol 
2s 6c/. each, claiming that the sole each time Wris 
better than the previous one. He then claimi*d 15s as 
the capital value of the pair cif shoes. When asked to 
determine the picsent value of his ovei-c apltalised pait 
of shoes, he with a feeling of selhsarnfu e. c'Xjueswd 
willingness to accept lls. be/. The* same would happen 
to our Railways, if theii pu*scnt \aluc is cs'aluatod. The 
cxce>s capital wall be treated as bad debt iind the mteiesi 
wdll be paid by the general n venues eh' the counliv. 
Whet h Cl wai wnnte it off oi not (he bind cm will fdl on the 
lax-paycis of India. What(*\^<*i may have been tlie system 
of acccamianc.y in the past it is desirable that Raihvuys 
should not be saddled wdth unntM’essHiy c apital expendi- 
ture on w'hich interest charges are pa icl. 'The piinciplc 
in fuUu<‘ should he that all fiesh ex|Knditines yielding 
income should be debited to capital account, and the 
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expenditure intended only for improvements but yielding 
no additional income should be paid out of the 
Revenue Account. 

The capital of State Railways on 31st March 1937 was 788‘87 
crores of which 37'39 crores was contiibuted by companies and 
Indian States and the balance 751*48 represents the capital at 
charge on which the contribution to general revenues is calculated. 
The loan was raised paitly in rupees m India and partly in sterling 
in England at different rates of exchange. Rupee loan is 456*27 
crores, and sterling loan converted into rupees is 297*21 crores. The 
capital of 788*87 was drawn from the following sources : — 

Rs. (in crores.) 

1. Direct Government outlay ... 576*43 

2. Expenditure charged to Famirtc Relief and In- 

surance ... 7*87 

3. Liabilities involved by the purchase of Rail- 

ways not yet discharged ... 16T09 

4. Money provided by the Central Provincial reve- 

nues (regular contribution from general 
revenues was stopped) .. 6*09 

Total 751*48 

Contribution of Indian States and Companies 37*39 

Total ... 788*87 

The capital at chage includes : — 

{a) The unspecihed loan raised by the Government of India 
for which an average rate of interest is paid which was 
4*76 in 1937-38. 

(h) Specified loan raised specifically for railways at a given 
rate of interest. 

{c) The present value of annuities, 

{(1) The amount contributed by Local Governments or by the 
Indian States. 

(r) The amount contributed by the companies in the form of 
shares or stocks. 

It should not include the amount contributed by revenue 
account, by Famine Relief Fund or by any charitable society on 
which no interest is claimed. These should be excluded for the same 

t’oet'-note .xini Revenue Accounts of thcj Govcnimicnt of India 

1937-38. fttatiiment HC. p. 148-149, 
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reason as the capitalised value of land given free by the Govern- 
ment or by Indian States is not included in the capital. 


SECTION 10. 

Variable Charges or Dependent Cost and Constant or 
Fixed Charges, 

The cost of service may be divided into two catagoties called 
(i) Constant-, or Fixed Charges and ( d) Variable ' Charges or 
Dependent Cost The former includes station, signalling, trade and 
olfice expenses which aic independent of the quantum of tiallie, a 
percentage of capital expenditure and of the use of capital ; while 
the latter would include the additional cost of haulage and clepencb 
ent services together with the depreciation of track and bridges. 
The knowledge of variable and constant charges is essential foi the 
scientific theory of Rates and Fares. 

It is often suggested that freight rates should be charged at a 
fixed scale, based upon cither the cost of the .scivice or the distance 
of conveyance, but the univcisal experience is that Diese bases ;ue 
impracticable. The suggestion usually is, that the charge foi tians* 
port should be the working expenses incurred, plus a uniform 
percentage addition for remuneration of (apital. Tin* inccjuity 
of this method of ascertaining cost has alieady been (’onsidcred, 
and the efiect on the piudenl company, which has spent capital 
to reduce working expenses- -say in leducing a gradient or in 
electrifying a line—need not be laboured. But assume this 
defect is removed, and it is proposed to chaige for I'onveyame tlu* 
actual working expenses with an addition for capital; calculating 
the latter not as a peicentagc of woiking exjienscs but as a 
percentage of capital expcndituie. It will b(‘ found that a luge* 
proportion of the cost of the scivice, including use of cajiltal, is 
represented by the constant element of fixed charges, and this 
proportion may be taken as about 70 per cent., the variable 
charges rcpiesenling 30 per cent, If, therefoie, the service of lOO 
units of traffic costs /^lOO, the cost of 80 or 120 is not /'80 and X,120 
respectively, e.g . - 




100 Units 

80 Unit; 

. 

120 Uiuts 

j 

Fixed chaz'ges 



7U 

Aj 

70 

7(1 

Variable charges 

... ... I 

30 

24 

3() 

Co.sl per unit 


X'loi) 

205. 

/:93 

235. 6rf. 

17i. Hd. 


(Sec Railways W. V Wood and Sir JosiaU Stamp) 
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The Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee in paragiaph *18 
of their Questionaire mentioned : — 


A certain portion of the railway expenditure is slated to be 
conslant and the rest variable with the traffic offering. The Com- 
mittee would like to have a statement approximately allocating the 
w^orking expenses of each major railway under these tw^o heads 
for the yeais 1913-14, 1924-25 and 1929-30, indicating the items 
entering into these categories/’ 


The investigation has been made in respect of foui major 
railways and the results arc given liclow : — 


Railway. 


N.W.R. 

EJ.R. 

GJ.P.R. 

E.B.R. 


1913 

..11 I 

1 924 

-25 

1929- 

■30 

1 Con- 
stant. 

Vari- 

able. 

Con.stant. 

Variable. 

Constant. 

Variable, 

50 

50 

1 

50 

50 

54 

46 

55 

1 

53 

47 

57 

■’43 

49 

i r , 

47 

53 

! 

53 

47 

58 

1 

! 42 

1 

fiO 

10 

j 

60 

40 


A note was prepared for the Railway Board by Mr, Outhw^aitc, 
Statistical Officer of tin* E. B, Railwav biinging out the economic^ 
mathematical and practical aspeds of the theory of variable or 
dependent costs and explaining the general lines which have been 
followed in oidcr to arrive at an estimate of the constant and 
the variable costs on foui of the major railways. It is shown in 
Mr, Outhwjiitc’s note that Railway statistical experts ordinarily 
estimate dependent costs on railways at a figure varying between 
40 and 50 per tent of the total operating costs and the Board arc 
disindiaecl in pul rot) much i chance on specific figures within those 
limits. 


'The proportion ol ronstant charges is improving and it is 
d(\sirable that we aim at the figure of 65 per cent or even higher. 
The diminution of rales and fares depends to a large extent on the 
low p(’r(*rntage t>f variable cluirges, Sr)me Railwaymen are labour* 
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ing under the wrong impression that small traffic imdc'r higher 
rates is better than large traffic at lower laleSj yielding the 
same income. It is the primary duty of Railways to develop 
commerce and industry and to increase the prosperity of the 
people without incurring loss to themselves. We should aim 
at attracting larger traffic, if it can be managed without incut ring 
losses. The determination of constant and variable charges is the 
foundation on which the super-structure of rates and fares is built. 
The Universities are moie competent to undertake the work tliaii 
the Railway Department. Tins is one of the subjects which the 
students who arc doing research work in Railway Economics should 
study. It is the basis of the scientific theory of Rates and Fares. 

Suppose the rate of one maund is one rupee of which 
jc lupees rcpicscnt constant and (1 — a') varialilc chaiges. The 
rate on jr maunds will be j (1 — a:) i.e,^ the rate per maund will 

bc'>+-(l--A) = 1— A' (1~)- 

This will be minimum if a* is maximum. I’hereforc the rate 
per maund will diminish with increase in traffic: and quantum 
of diminution will be greater if constant charges are gi eater. 



CHAPTER V. 

SECTION 1 . 

Gauges. 

The loteil route mileage in India at present is 43,126 miles 
and the track is divided into the following gauges * — 

(1) Bioad Gauge length 21,196 miles; it is called 

Standard Gauge. 

(2) Metre Gauge length 17,772 miles. 

(3) Narrow Gauge or 2^), length ^1,1^8 miles. 

The smaller gauges are constructed for special purposes, and 
the two principal gauges in India arc (a) broad or standard 

gauge, and (b) metre gauge. The standard gauge in Europe and 
America is 4^-8 *>". 

It was a great mistake to have adopted for the standard 

gauge in [ndiii. The introduction of the narrower metic gauge at a 
later pciiod w as the inevitable consequence of the mistake, because 
of the great cost of constructing the wider gauge. The question of 
gauge was examined })y Mr. Robertson in 1901. At that time 
there were 14.312 miles broad gauge (5'-6'') and 10,895 miles 
metre gauge. He said : — 

Now I do not think it will be disputed that two standards 
(jf gauge, each ciossing and rc-nossing the other, cannot, under 
any circumstances, be rcgauled as an immixed blessing; but 
liefore any remedy can be suggested the relatiA'c advantages of the 
two gauges require to be considered/' (p. 102). 

In England, the width of a vehicle for the 4'-8T' gauge 
is 8 -6'' ; in America it is lO'-O" ; and on the Continent of Europe 
lO'-G'h In India the width of the carriages for the g-mge is 
onI> 9 -17' or a foot less than on the Continental Railways and 
only a foot more than that on the English Railways. The width of 
the metre gauge carriages is 7'»9" or only 9" less than the 
gauge Railways in England. The Indian 5'~G" gauge stock, 
therefore, is obviously insuflicieiUly wdde for the gauge. 

I’o be relatively. equal in width to the stock on the Continent, 
the iudiaii vidude would need to be wide so that Railways 

in India have never obtained the full benefits of their wider gauge 
and are about 22^ per (‘cut under power. 
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On the other hand, the width of the nietre-gaui^c \'chiclr 
j datively should be 7'-4" so that the metre-gause lines with vehicles 
actually 7 '-9" wide, arc really doing better proportionatcy tlian 
even the Continental railways. 

So far, therefore, as the merits of the two gauges are coiKcrucd, 
from an economic point of view, Mr Robcihou was of opinion 
that there could be little doubt that the gauge railwass were 

not so good a seivant to the country as the rnetie guage. Mi. 
Robeitson thought that uniformity of gauge Wiis \('iy desirable 
and after considering various aspects of the qu(\stion he us i)minenrled 
the adoption of European and Amcriian gauge <jf 

This would require no change in the loadway of tlu* bn)«id 
gauge railways, and no reduction in the size of their rolling stot k, 
it would also cost far less to convert the metie gauge to tin ‘ ' > 

gauge than to convert it to the 5^-6^' guage. 

He suggested methods by which bioad guage iind inctie 
gauge lines may most economically be altered into t omrnon 
^itandard gauge of 4'--8.yh He definitely condemned tin* use of 
smaller narrow gauges in the following words: — It would be an 
economic mistake, in my opinion, to encourage any development 
of the 2'-0'^ on the into large systems, 'riiere seem, 

to be a tendency in this direction at jirescnt, and unless it is eh<M’ked, 
the Government will have on their hands the diflit uity of a third 
gauge ramifying throughout the country and i aiding all the 
complications created by the introduction of the nuHie gaug<\'' 
He also suggested that the width of the caniages without luiu h cost 
can be increased by one foot. The Government of India tlid not 
accept this recommendation of Mr, Robertson, and allowed di\ersity 
and economic waste to continue. They failed visualise tin* 
obvious advantage of adopting world standard gauge b)' which th(‘\ 
could have utilised the most modern designs without \oilent 
changes. 

The question of gauge was reconsidered by the Acwririh Gom-* 
mittee and it recommended a tliorough investigation of the ])roblem 
The Committee said (para 181) : 'hhc situation as it exists at jin’sent 
must be faced as a broad problem cfFeeting the whole ot‘ fadia, 
and examined from the engineering, opru'ating and Imatnual siile 
by a special commission of two or three of the rate expeits w^lio can 
be found afler careful search, not in one country alone.’'* 

Sir Henry Burt, a member of the Committee and ex-pn^sident 
of the Railway Board, dissented from this rceonirnendation. He 
admitted that it was desirable to avoid a break ol gauge and that 
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it was a mistake that such a broad gauge as 5'-6" was originally 
decided upon as the standard and that full advantage has not 
been taken of that gauge in determining the breadth of the 
rolling stock. Sir Henry thought that we should concentrate 
our attention to immediate economic requirements and not on the 
battle of gauges which has been fought out more than once in 
the past. 

Sir Heniy Burt’s opinion prevailed and it was unfortunate 
that the Government of India^could not facet lie vested interests and 
they consented to the continuation of diversity and economic waste. 
It is a pity that the Government of India borrowed large sums of 
money for unremunerative capital expenditure (Chapter IV) and 
left this important improvement to be tackled by posterity [vide 
Tewari, pages 69—71 and Bell’s ^^Railway Policy.’') 


SECTION 2 . 

Collieries and Purchase of Coal, 

Several Railway Companies have been maintaing their own 
collieries and raising coal for their own consumption. (The 
Kurhurbarec and Scrampur mines were first acquirecl in 1870). 
The income and (Expenditure on Oolliciics were included in the 
icvcnue accounts of the Railways concerned. During the years 
immediately following the war the price of coal went up very 
high. Railway stocks fell to dangerous depths and in 1920, when 
tenders were invited for coal, one of the biggest firms in Calcutta, 
which had been in intimate lelationship with the railways in the past, 
refused to tender coal at any reasonable price which the railways 
could even consider. The Railways, therefore, merely as a measure 
of sclf-piotcctiun, were compelled to acquire their own collieries 
and this polity has been found to be completely successful. Not 
only have the Railways been able to obtain from their own c ollicries 
coal at cheaper lates, but the existence of these collieries and the 
knowledge that, if they were worked to their capacity, Government 
could obtain all or practically all thcii reejuirements, have had a most 
salutary efiect on tlie prices at which the collieries tendered coal to 
Railways.! The general supervision of the mines and purchase of 
coal are regulated by the Chief lining Engineer attached to the 
Railway Board and he is assisted by other ufiitcrs and clerks. 

l^ublic attention to the problem was first drawn by a motion 
moved by Sir Abdul Halim Glraznavi on 17Ui March 1932 


fSpeci^h hy thk? Fuiaunal Comnatbaioner lu the Asf.craW>, 9th Augu&t bKvt 
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when he said : — “ Will this House be surprised to hear that Govcin- 
mcnt have not published the accounts of the cost of nininug their 
collieries in spite of repeated demands? My Honouiablc fiicnd 
Mr. Das drew my attention to the iact that foi many yeais the 
Public Accounts Committee urged this point, and only the other day 
they got them to prepare a form of accounting So, as regards the 
collieries, we have got nothing in our possession to show what ts the 
cost of their running. I say that the State collicric'. are lunning at 
a much higher cost than even the costliest Euiopcan-inanagcd 
collieries. Will the House be surprised to hear tliat there no 
tender ever called for raising coal in the Slate collieries/'.* He again 
moved a resolution on 22nd September 19/2 and during its disrussiuii 
the writer said ^^My attention was first drawn to this question b) 
reading the report of the Public Accounts Committee and the> 
pointed out that the balance sheet of the collieries owned by tire 
railway were never published. I repeatedly drew the attention of 
the House on cvciy occasion when 1 had a ('hauce to speak on the 
railway problem and asked the Railway Member to tel) us whether 
the State collieries are or aie not paying concern and to ptesenl us 
with a balance sheet and profit and loss account so that wc may be 
able to decide whether it is to oiu advantage to maintain the^^e Stale 
collieries.’ In reply to a cpiestion, Sir George Rainy said last time, 
if I remember right, that the balance sheet was seen by^ some business 
men. I hope that the Plonourable Member for the Railways may 
lay the 'balance sheet shown to business men on the table and 
distribute it to every Membci of the Assembly and if siu h a balance 
sheet is not circulated, then we will be fuiced to dr<iw th(‘ iufineiu.e 
which this fortnightly journal called ‘ Busiiu’ss ' has drawn ”Th<‘ 
Journal said : — ^'The cost of coal per ton is estimated to Ijc 
T he same cjuality of coal which is produced by the State ('ollienc"^ 
can be had in the market at Rs. 2 or Rs. 2H<0 a ton, showing a lu'.s 
ofRs. 52 lakhs 50 thousand yearly. That is about half a (rnre of 
rupees.” 

Sir Abdul Plahm Ghaznavi again moved a le^jlution (ui 
9th August 1934 when he remarked : — 

‘‘^Briefly speaking, India’s immediately available piodiietne 
capacity is something like 26 to 27 million tons, wiieieas the coiimnp-' 
tion of coal in India to-day will not CKCcecl 13 million tons. [iuha% 
power of coal supply has cicvcloped em)nnously, whilst iIk* demand 
has fallen considerably.” Mr. (now^ Sii) P. R. Ran, the then 
Financial Commissioner, opposed the pioposal doaug down 
collieries and said ; — It has been culc.ulatcd that the expenditure 
which will continue to be incurred if all our cidlteiics were clf)sed, 
hut kept in good coudilion, will be in the neighbourhood of 41 lakhs 
a yeaxy of which the interest is 2U lakhs, depreciation 7 lakhs, 
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minimum royalty 2 lakhs, necessaiy repairs and maintenance 
4 lakhs and keeping the works in good condition 8 lakhs/ It means 
by closing down all our collieries wc shall lose about 20 lakhs.’’ 

On account of the pressure put by Public Accounts Committee 
and Legislative Assembly, the balance sheets are now regularly 
prepared and revenue account is laid before the Assembly. 

The State now owns the following 13 collieries whose admi- 
nistration is vested in the Chief Mining Engineer attached to the 
Railway Board. Two of these collieries have suspended their work. 
The tabic on page 151 gives the names, the dale of acquisition, 
and the capital at charge of the collieries. The capital invested 
in Railway collieries is about 4 crores on which interest is paid 
from Railway revenues. Eleven collieries which are now working 
raised 3*8 million tons against the total production of 23‘2 million 
tons iu India. The collieries are all running at a loss and 
there is only one colliery Bokaro which is showing a profit of 14*7 
lakhs. The loss to Railway administration in the working of the 
remaining 12 collieries is 43 lakhs. There is, therefore, a net loss 
of 29 lakhs per annum. 
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The amount invested in State collieries is 3*77 crores. 

The total comsumption of coal by Glass I Railways is 7*6 
million tons and the total comsumption by all the Railways is 
about 9 millions of which Railway collieries contribute 3*8 million 
tons and the lest is purchased in open market. On account of 
distance fiom coal fields the average prices per ton are different in 
different Railways. The lowest price is paid by B. N. Railway viz,, 
Rs.. 5*2 per ton and the highest Rs. 18 is paid by South India Railway. 
The following figuies of the prices of coal paid by diffeient 
companies will lie of interest in the caculation of variable and 
constant charges. 


B. N. R. 

... 5*2 Rupees per ton, 

E. I. R. 

... 8-8 

55 

E. B. R. . 

. 14-8 

55 

B. B. & C. I. R. 

.. 14-9 

55 

B. &N. W. R. .. 

... 7-9 

55 

S. l.R. 

. 18-0 

55 

Wc have seen thaC State 

collieries produce i2'2 

per cent 


of the Railway rec\uirements and 16*3 per cent of the total produc- 
tion in India. 

It is not tlie legitimate func tion of Railway Department to 
run collieries at a pcimancnt loss. This imprudent action was 
taken ou account of the combine of the owners of coal mines in 
1920. Railways no doulit arc the biggest consumers of coal, but 
other indusUies consume mijor portion of the coal produced in 
India. The system of artificially raising the price by combine to 
the detriment of other industries should have been checked by the 
State and it was unfair for the Railways to have attempted to check- 
mate the system of combines by starling their own collieries, and 
they are now paying for their mistake. Tliey ought to have 
helped other industries by putting pressure on the Government 
to regulate the prices to a reasonable figure. 

Direct administration of mines by the State can never be a 
profitable concern. They should be all leased out fin* suitable 
periods under the condition that the Railways should have the first 
i hoice to purchase the coal at a price the maximum and minimum 
limits of which should be prescribed. The rest of the coal should 
be purchased through Indian Stoi'es Depaitment, which nuiy utilise 
(hi*, services of the department of the Mining Engineer attached to 
th(" department of industries. The Mining Engineering Department 
attai-hed to the Railway Board can conveniently be abolished. 
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The saving on overhead charges will pay the interest charges on 
the capital spent on collieries. The icmoval of all the supcivisory 
staff and the disposal of all the collieries on suitable conditions 
Will be financially economical. This question sJiould be examined in 
gieater details. 


SECTION 3, 

Strategic Lines. 

Strategic or Military lines arc those whidi were oiiginaliy 
constructed for military purposes, irrespective of levenuc consKleia- 
tion. They are now worked by the N. W. R<iilway as a p<ut of its 
administration, but the budget of the strategic lines is kept separate. 
Under the Convention of 1924, the loss on strategic' lines, including 
the loss on working and the interest on the capital at ihaige, is 
borne by Gencial revenues. It is deducted frc>m the contribution 
by the Railways to General revenues under tiie Gonvenliou ol’ 1924. 
The amount of contribution is calculated on the nu'omc of com- 
mercial lines alone. The balance after deducting the losi on 
strategic lines is the net amount payable from Railway to General 
revenues in each year [Vide Chapter JV, See. 5). Strategic' lines me 
divided ihto three groups : — 


(1) Baluchistan Railways : — 

Length. 

(a) Main line from Ruk to Chaman . . 

3 10' 10 miles. 

[h) Blanch lines 

574’33 

(2) N. W. F. R Railways :~ 


[a) Main line from Peshawar to 
Lundikhana 

3(3’ 67 5, 

[b) Branch lines 

lO’GO „ 

(3) Branch lines in the Punjab • 


(a) Sind-Sagar line 

157*00 ,, 

(/;) Shcrsiuih-Campbellpoic 

309*20 „ 

(r) Other lines 

12(3*47 ,, 

I'he expenses of Military lines have always been 
the gross income exc<‘pt during the War from 1914 to 
these years the working ratio was less than 100. 
figurCvS will show the high expenditine and ab'^cmcc 
strategic lines 

greater than 
191 B, and in 
llie following 
of traffit on 
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Year. 


1932-33 

1953-34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


Operating ratio of 
N. W. Ry. com- 
mercial lines. 


76-41 

74-05 

71-69 

G5-87 

60-93 


Opciating ratio of 
strategic lines 
attached to N. W. 
Railway. 

149-00 

146-61 

149-79 

153-56 

145*62 


The Kangra Valley Branch is the only example of a commercial 
line which is less remunerative than military lines Here the 
working ratio in 1936-37 was 316*90. The percentage of net earning 
to capital outlay is a negative number and it is — 2’ 15. 

The loss on strategic lines borne by general revenues is 
given in Chapter IV, Sec. 5, and it amounts to Rs. 28*94 crores since 
the separation ol' Railway Finance. The present position of the so- 
called Military lines is not well-defined. Defence Department has 
no hand m the administration of Railways, nor has it any fmaiK ial 
responsibility for tlieii working. The administrati«xn is earned on 
by the N. W. Railway, and the deficit is written oil against the 
contribution by Railways to gencial revenues. If the Defence 
Department insists on keeping those lines for Military purposes, then 
it is only fair that the deficit should be written off against the 
Military budget. 


SECTION 4. 

Ports. 

The ports in India are administered by statutory Port Trust 
Bcjards. Each port is goveiaied under the Act of Indian Legislature. 
The Boards of Cakulta, Karachi, Madras, Bombay and Chittagong 
ports arc statutory, but the Cochin Port is managed by an 
administrative officer and an Harbour Engineer-in-rhief. The 
Codiin Covernment iUid 'fravancore Governments are consulted 
in certain appointments. 'The ports in Kathiawar arc administered 
directly by the Indian States to which tiicy belong. 

The Port Trust Board has an executive chairman who is a whole- 
time officer, and gets an honorarium of Rs. 3,000 to 4,000 p. m. 
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The Chairman of the Chittagong Pott is the Agent and General 
Manager of the A. B. Railway and he gets no extra allowance for 
the work. The other members of the Board get Rs. 3 fui 
attending each meeting provided that no membei is to get moie 
than Rs. 200 in a single calendar month. The numbci of 
members of the Board is 21 of which 14 arc tdcctcd by various 
Chambers of Commerce and the remaining 7 arc nominated by 
the Government. The Bombay and Karachi Acts prescribe that 
members will be entitled to the allowance only if they attend 
meetings from beginning to end This rule will ha\'c a very salulaiy 
effect if enforced m the Railway Committees. 

The administration of ports, as in sjme oiher coun(ncs, is 
not under the Railway administration. They have then own 
Acts and Regulations and arc under the geueiat control of lht‘ 
Department of Communications. 

Cochin Harbour. 

In 1500, the Portuguese Admiral Cabial brought his fleet 
into the harbour ; Vasco cle Gama arrived in 1502, and died 
thcic. The first European building in India was (Tecl(*d near 
Cochin in 1504. The Dutch took Cochin fioin the Portuguese 
in January 1663 and remained tlieic till 1795 wlu'u they \vei(‘ 
succeeded by the British. 

Tfie first chart for developing Cocliin Harboin was made in 
I835j and for the next cighty-fivc years rejxn'ts succeeded cadi other, 
some helpful, some notj until at last in 1921 the Madras Govern-* 
incnt with Lord Willingdon at its head clinched the matter h) 
starting work on a small scale. 

Madras Harbour. 


The first Madras Harbour wnis Fort St. Gcorgj^ founchxl b) 
Francis Day in 1639 on a sand bank at the mouth of the Conum 
River to provide a safe pLu’e for the ships and trade of the Hoimur*- 
able East India Company. The trade of Madias has rorrstantly 
outgrown the premises of the Port ; in 150 years the Foil became 
much too small to hold it, and expansion was necessary. In 1791 
the Governor, Lord Clive, moved the Sea Customs oiiuc away from 
the Sea Gate to its piescnt site. In 1868 the Chamber of Comnieue 
urged on Government the const nu tion of some sort of h«irboiu 
to protect ship 5 from weather and from the extortion of Ixiatrnea. 
A Committee was a[)pointed to rc})ori, which was strongly in 
favour of building something, but w^as iniuh tlKidcd on th(‘ 
question whetlicr it should be a ckrsed haibour, or a long biCiik- 
water paralkd with the eoasL 
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Karachi Harbour. 

Fiom the commencement of the present century, the limit- 
ations of Kcamaii, which then seived as the only Export Yard, 
had become apparent and the question of increasing the stacking 
accommodation for exports had been engaging the attention of the 
Port Trustees. Various schemes had been formulated by the Port 
Engineer of the Board in this connection and for other improve- 
ments of the Port. 

The years 1902 to 1905 saw a further large development in 
the export trade of the Port, and a still fuithcr increase was 
anticipated on the completion of the sanctioned programme of the 
extensive irrigation scliemes in the Punjab and Sind, costing 
several crores of rupees. The facilities of the Port were, however, 
utterly unable to cope vv^ith this development and the urgent 
necessity for a new Export Yard was then keenly fell. 

These changed conditions of the trade called for rc-considera- 
tion by the Board of the whole question of accommodation for expoils 
in 1911, as it became apparent that the area proposed to be made 
available in the new Export Yard would be insufficient for the 
accommodation of the large exporting firms and would altogether 
preclude the possibility of accommodating the local merchants, 
who weic then also accommodated at Keamari. They,' therefore, 
decided : — ' 

(1) to retain Keamari as a combined Export and Shipping 

Yard, 

(2) to utilize the new Export Yard as a produce yard wheic 
specified slacking areas could be reseivcd for local mei chants on 
monthly tenancy, 

(3) to serve the areas iii the latter yard by rail tracks foi 
conveyance of produce to Keamari cithei to cxpoi tor's plinths 
or ships' side as ma> he required. 

There was a big conflagration in the yard on 2nd April 1928 
when a large quantity of cotton was destroyed. The total damage 
was estimated at Rs. 56 lakhs. This led to the consideration of 
the question of fire arrangements for the protection of the cotton 
in the yard, and, iis a result, a big fire protection scheme was 
started which has just been completed. „ 

Bombay Harbour. 

Bombay was handed over to the British in 1661 as part of the 
royal dower of tlie Inliinta Catherine of Braganza sister of King 
Alfa II so VI of Portugal and bride of King Cluirless II of England. 
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Essentially Bombay is the natural outlet for India's tiade with 
the West ; k is strategically situated in the middle of the west of 
the country, thus enabling it to draw upon a vast hinterland 
extending beyond the uplands of the Deccan to the fertile Inclo- 
Gangetic plains. In recent years the harboui has been improved 
to facilitate the handling of deep draught shipping. The minimum 
depth in the fairway is 32 ft. at low water spring tides, and this is 
also the maximum draught for vessels passing thiough Suez Canal. 
There are two dry docks, the Hughes and Merewethei ; and three 
wet docks, Alexandra, Victoria and Prince's. 

Vizagapatem Harbour. 

The justification for choosing Vizagapatem for development 
as a major port may first be briefly explained. For some years 
the need for a leally good port on the cast coast of India 
between Madras and Calcutta, a distance of approximately 900 
miles, had been felt, Vizagapatem which lies half-way between 
Calcutta and Madras, therefore, altrached attention, and it was 
realised that by developing it into a really good port and providing 
it with adequate railway facilities, not only would the trade of the 
Central Provinces be stimulated by the piovision of a shorter route 
to and from the sea but a large liintcilaiid then lying more oi 
less untapped would be opened up, and manganese ore from 
Central Jhdia would be able to compete favourably in foreign 
markets. 

The Government of Madras supported the view of the Govern- 
ment of India that a first class port with a suitable Iku hour and 
docking facilities should be developed and that in conjunction with 
this development the Raipur-Parvatipur Section of tln^ Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway should be built in oidei to alfuid the poil eas\ 
access to large areas which it was intended to ser\^e. 

In 1925, the first stage of Vizagapatem Harbour Scheme 
costing Rs. 223 lakhs and estimated to take fi\T years to (Tmi[)lete 
was sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India. This included 
Rs. 30 lakhs for interest during consUuction at 5 A per cent. In 1930, 
a revised estimate was prepared based on the then accepted proposal. 
'This estimate amounted to Rs. 311 lakhs including Rs. 72 lakhs as 
interest charges. In 1932 estimates were further revised itnd they 
were raised to Rs. 507 lakhs inclusive of IBl lakhs as interest cluuges. 
Ill the original estimate, submitted to the Sccictaiy of vSlale, it wa.s 
anticipated that the poit, when opened to ocean-going trallie, wmild 
earn about Rs. 19T9 lakhs whicli, after deducting sinking fun<i 
charges, would give a net return of about Rs. 1.5*20 laklis ui iiearK 
5 pet cent of the total capital cost. 
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The actual expenditure exceeded the estimate from 2’23 to 
5*87 crores. The actual income was much less than the original 
estimate. The port is now being worked at a financial loss : 


Yeats. 

Receipts in 
lakhs. 

Expenditure 
in lakhs. 

Losses in lakhs. 

1934-35 

8-23 

12-94 

4-71 

1935-36 

11-25 

13-80 

2-55 

1936-37 

10-82 

14-83 

4-01 

1937-38 

15-31 

15-00 

-31 


It IS contended that the amount debited under depreciation 
fund is not sufficient and the real deficit will be much greater. The 
Public Accounts Committee suggested that the administration of the 
port of Vizagapatem may be handed over to the B. N. Railway. 
The administration is a great financial burden to tax-payers and it 
was suggested that the port may either be closed or handed over to 
the B. N. Railway. But the possibilities of such action have not 
been fully explored. The port is administered by the Government 
through the General Manager, B. N. Railway, who is represented 
at Vizagapatem by a Deputy Administrative Officer. 

I believe that the expenditure on Vizagapatem p'ort on such 
a large scale was a great mistake and it is one of the many projects 
on which Government wasted money by giving erroneous rosy 
picture to the legislature. Dhect administration by the Government 
of India will involve the Indian cxchequei in continuous losses. 
The closing of the harbour will be a dead loss of the capital. It may 
be handed over to B. N, Railway or any other authority who may be 
willing to offer favourable conditions. 

The following tabic indicates the financial position of the 7 
major ports of India : — 



1 

Import & ! 

Revenue 

Expencli- 

Capital 

No. 

1 Names of Poi ts. 

Exports in 

, Income in 

line in 

i invested in 


1 

) 

tons. 

lakhs. 

lakhs. 

crores. 

1 

j Calcutta .. 1 

9,197,041 

317-00 

312-00 

30-39 

2 

j Madras 

1 908,794 

I 36-00 

47-00 

4-73 

3 

I Chittagong 

I 443,850 

1 7-21 

3-45 

■38 

4 

Karachi 

2,256,326 

i 78-00 

70-00 

4-05 

5 

] Bombay 

5,096,000 

i 233-10 

223-07 1 

24-29 

6 

1 Cocliin 

780,498 

12-52 

10-48 


7 

1 \hzagapatcm . 

724,178 

15-84 1 

1 

15-58 ! 

"5-74 
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SECTION S- 

Purchase of Stores, 

A Stores Department has been organised on each Railway 
under a Controller of Stores and it fulfils the following functions ; — 

[a) It acts as a stockist for the normal lequiremenls of the 
Railway and has to distribute from stock stoies in general 
demand as and when requiied on line. 

[b) It sells the surplus and condemned material ofihe Railway. 

[i) It watches consumption and decides m consultation with 
consumers as to what material should be purchased for 
stock purposes. 

{d) It arranges for the supply of material which cannot be 
purchased more economically through other pm chasing 
agencies established by the Government. 

I'hc work is carried on in several sections such as (1) Pm chase, 
(2) Custody, and (3) Distribution. All stoies pin chased is kept in 
suspense account and it is debited to the final capital oi rcvcuiu* 
account, as the case may be, when it is supplied for consumption. 
The Controller of Stores decides whether a particular article should 
be manufiictured in Railway Woikshops or purchased. Hc‘ also 
collects the requirements of all consuming departments of Railways. 

In 1929, the Government of India laid down the polity that 
stores for public services should be purchased in such a way ns to 
encourage the development of the industries of the country lo th(‘ 
utmost possible extent consistent with economy and effiuemy. In 
order to give effect to the above policy preference will be given in 
the following order ; — 

First, to articles which are produced in India in tlio form of 
law materials, or arc manufactured in India from raw mateiials 
produced in India, provided that the quality is suflkicntly goiul foi 
the purpose ; 

Secondly, to articles wholly or partially manufaitiired in 
India from impoited mateiiais piovided that the quality is suffi- 
ciently good for the purpose ; 

Thirdly, to articles of foreign manufin ture held in sto<k in 
India provided that they are of suitable type and nninisitc 
quality, and, 

Fourthly, to articles manufactured ahioad which need to be 
specially imported. 
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The Railway Board gave the fullest effect to the policy and 
laid down detailed rules which are published in the proceedings of 
ihe Standing Finance Committee for Railways [vide VoL XII, No. 6, 
pp. 196-197). It is insisted that the articles imported from foreign 
countries should be purchased in India in Rupees. This rule 
handicaps open competition. Railways can purchase only from 
those firms who are enterprising enough to have agents in this 
country. 

There exists a danger in this system as pointed out by the 
Retrenchment Committee in paragraph 190 of its report . — 

In pushing too far the system of bulk purchase through the 
Indian Stores Department, or otherwise, two dangers are to be guar- 
ded against. One is the possibility — -and undesirability— of increas- 
ing stores balances. The other is the risk of the system of bulk and 
centralised purchase resulting in giving an advantage to the foreign 
manufacturer who has the benefits of mass production and can 
usually quote better terms than the indigenous manufacturer who 
usually manufactures on a small scale, and in preventing new firms 
from getting a footing in the market, thus leading to the formation of 
a combine.” 

In the year 1937-38 (Administration Report VoL I, p. 78), the 
total value of the stores purchased by Railways was Rs. 15 crores, of 
which T25 were spent in stores imported direct, 4‘67 on imported 
goods purchased in India and the remaining 9‘OH in stores of Indian 
manufacture of indigenous origin. The value of the stores under the 
control of the Railway Board is 4*41 crorcs. 

The store balances or the value of stores in suspense account 
kept in the custody of the Chief Superintendents of Stores 
was Rs. 23 crores in 1921-22. These balances are continually 
diminishing and now their value is Rs. 9*24 crores. It is outside the 
scope of this book to comment on the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. The quantity of purchase has increased so 
much that machinery originally devised for smaller business is 
proving inadequate. 

The utility of the jioiicy of insisting that foreign products 
should l>e purchased lu India in Rupees is very doubtful. Wc 
have to pay commission to agents of foreign manufacturers and are 
bound to buy only horn firms who have their agents in this country. 
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SECTION 6, 

Railway Workshops* 

Eveiy Railway AclmiopUration maintains i{'> own Wofksliop 
where repairs of every description to locomohves, tairia^rs, and 
wagons can be cairicd out. These workshop-^ <ilso manufctiuc 
spare and duplicate parts required for workshop and luniuiiL^ re- 
pahs. New construction of cuaclung and goods stock i.-> done* to a 
Inmted extent. 

Locomotives for metre gauge arc manuriu Lured at \jmei hi 
the ^vorkshop ofB. B. & C. J. Railway, dhll reundy tlie Ajnici 
Woikshop manufac tilled engines foi the* lequiremeiU of i(s own 
hnCj but now they have undertaken to mnnufiRture inetie gauge 
RMigmes for other Railways as well. 

Th^ Legislature, and jhc PubJu' AnounU C:omniUte<*- liavc 
lepcatedly ctxnaadcd diat.au angcments.siiuuld be made imnamifu'- 
lurc-locomoth^sdiulndia", and-the RailvAiy Buiud has now -sci up 
a special Cominittee (u investigate Us p«)ssibiliu(^. All wsukshops 
are capable of constiucling wooden caui.igi' l)^)dies, hiil under- 
frames an:! bogies are built at E L R works at I'ala Nagau with 
the c^xception of wheels, axles and buffers whieli are iinporled irom 
(/utsidc. Goods wagons are not constriK led in Railway worksh(/p> 
but arc purchased from dndian wagon build<*is, e/c*, Bum *1: Co.. 
Jessop & 'Co., I. S. W. & Co. and Biaithwailii & Co. 

All locomotives, carriages and wagons in serxim aie {‘aiefulh 
f'xannned by the Transportation (Powei ) Ofliccis and small riqiair^ 
«ire carried out in smaller workshops, but the eiUire stork is f>vn- 
hauled periodically in bigger workshops. The lovvnnotives an* (iver- 
hauled after a servici* of approximately bO^OOf) miles in (Use of 
passengci engines and 70,n00 miles m i ase of goods engines. 

The carriages are brought to liigger uoikshops for oxerliaul 
after one year or IH months service according to the type of car- 
riage, but Broad Gauge goods wagons do not recjuiu* overhaulnig 
for three years. Careful recoids of the history of eacli loro, raniage, 
and wagon arc kept and the repairs and overliaiils air done at 
scheduled times. 

Separate urianmcs are prepaied for eacli uorLshoj) and tlie 
cost of each repair is pioperly debited. The stores foi* workshops 
are either pur< based by the Stoics nepartmeiU descnbeil in the 
preceding section or maiiufu tured in woiksliops. 11ie folhwing is 
the list of the Railway Wurksbo])s in India . 

A. B. R. Loco & Carriage Woikshops at RduiitaSi. 

B. N. R. Kharagpur. 
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B, B. & C. L R. Broad Gauge Loco Workshops at Dohad. 

55 Carraige & Wagon ,5 Workshops at 

Bombay. 

Metre Gauge Loco, Carriage and Wagon 

Workshops at Ajmer. 

B. & N.W.R. Loco & Carriage Workshop at Gorakhpur. 

E. B. R. Broad Gauge Loco & Cairiage Workshop at 

Kanchraparra. 

Metre ,, „ „ Sidpur. 

E. I, R. Loco Workshops at Jamalpur and Lucknow. 

Carriage & Wagon Wc)iksho[)S at Lilioah and 

Lucknow. 

Undcrframc Workshops at Tatanagar. 

G. L P. R. Loco Workshops at Parch 

Carriage & Wagon Workhops at Matunga. 

Loco & Carnage Workshops at Jhansi. 

M. & S. M. R. Bioad Gauge Loco, Carriage & Wagons 

Workshops at Perambur. 

Metre Gauge Loco, Carriage & Wagons Work- 
shops at Hubli. 

N. W. R. Loco, Carriage & Wagon Workshops at Moghul- 

pura. 

Wagon Workshops at Sukkur. 

S. 1. R. Loco & Carriage Workshops at Golden Rock* 

H. E. H. The Ni^am^s State Railway Loco & Carriage 

Woikshops at Secunderabad. 

The cost of repairs per wagon is different in different railways 
and it is highest on B. N. Railway, being Rs. 144, and lowest on 
S. 1. Railway, being Rs. G9 only. The cost of repairs of track per 
mile was highest on the East Indian Railway being Rs, 2,645 and 
lowest on the South Indian Railway, being Rs. 908 in 1 930-3 1. The 
average cost of repairs per locomotive was highest on M. & S, M. R., 
being Rs. 10,000 and minimum on E. 1. Railway, being Rs. 5,744. 
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SECTION 7. 

Electrification, 

The following sections of Railways aic elcctiificd . — 

G. I. P. Main Line Bombay to Tgatpun via Kalyan, H5 miles ; 

Kalyan to Poona, 85 miles Suliurban line Bombay (o Kalyan 
34 miles. 

B. B. & C. L Railway Chuidi Gate Street to Vbiar, 38 miles, 

L S. R. Madras to Tambaiam, 1(5 miles. 

Ma(l7 a ban El a hiju at ton. 

The original estimate of gross outlay was *17'3() lakhs, but the 
total amount reached the figure of 73*89 lakhs. The traffic m 1936«37 
was 6*11 lakhs train miles, and percentage of savings on gross outlay 
was 1*13 per cent. This percentage increased to 3*71 in the year 
1937*“38 on account of sudden nsc in traflic by 48 per cent. 

Bombay-Suburban B. B. & C. L Railway. 

The original estimate was 204*28 lakhs, but 202*90 lakhs were 
spent. The traffic in 1937-38 was 14*76 lakhs train miles and the 
percentage of net saving on gross outlay was 5*90. 

In the case of G. L P. the estimate was for Rs. 950’90 lakhs, 
but the actual amount spent was 959*71 lakhs. The valumc of traffic 
is 42*33 lakhs train miles and the percentage of saving 3*16. The 
Railway Board in their memorandum'*' expressed the hope that after a 
study of the Report of the Main Line Electrification of the L.N.E.R. 
and of the German States Railway, it will be in a better position to 
judge the results of the electrifications in India, though at present 
and for so long as conditions remain abnormal detailed comparisons 
of actual financial results of the two forms of traction (electric and 
steam) are bound to be not quite fair to the former. In this con- 
nection the following opinion of Sir Josiah Starni) will be read with 
great interest. 

Sir Josiah Stamp, President of the London, Midland and Scot- 
tish railway system, speaking recently of the eleclrification of railways, 
is reported to have said that a few years ago when cumpanies were 
experimenting with suburban lines in a practical way, it seemed that 
ultimately it would lead to the electrification of the main lines. To- 
day the position is different. Duiing his last visit to the United 

^•♦Report of Public Accounts Committee Part, 11, p. 65. 
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Slates he found tlial American engineers were turning away ftom the 
possibilities of mam line electrification towards the greatei possibili- 
ties of steam, In a number of directions the efficiency of steam 
locomotives had now been greatly increased. For example, maiii- 
tenance toTs were being leduced and quirker aceelciation was being 
developed. Sir Josiah said : — 

It seems that the old steam locomotive is not so down arri 
out as somi‘ people imagine. Over the whole lange of our .system 
wc have leaped into fine speeds not mciciy on a few ciark trams but 
(jn the whole stock of new Uains, On tlic one hand they were 
getting steam maintenance costs diminished , on the othen, clcctiifica- 
tion maintenance costs were legarded as laigely guesswork and 
entirely problematical,’ 

The views expressed by Sir Josiah Stamp cleaidy indicate the 
trend of events and the manner in which the piospccts of extcnsivT 
development of main line electrification arc receding. Uiidei the 
existing conditions, tin* scheme of clectrific ation ofinain hues should 
be givTn 11 ]), 


SECTION 8. 

Accidents* 

Safety is the most important factor in travelling and it rs tin* 
lluit lion of State to ensure that Railway tixivelling does not involv'e 
risk of life. The inspection of railvvavs is undertaken in vnitue of 
the provisions of Section 4 of the Indian Railways Ac t ot 18d0, 
which authorises the Cun er nor Ciencral m Council to appoint 
pcisons bv name or bv virtin* of their office, to be Inspectors oi 
Railways/’ llic duties of such Inspectors as laid down in Uic 
Ac t arc : — 

[a) to iiispeit railways with a view^ to dctcimiiie wiicuK‘i 
tliev are ht lu be opened for die public carnage of pas.wn- 
geis, and to icpuit thereon to the Govenioi General m 
Gouiuii as required !)y this Act; 

(// to nuikc suiii penodieul or other inspections of an) 
railway or of unv rolling-btock used liieieoii iis tire Governor- 
(icaeral in Goiuuni may direct ; 

(r j t(; make enquirv under this Act into the cause of an) 
accKlenl on a raiiwuv , and 
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{(1) lo perform such othci duties as aie impusril on him bv 
tins Act, or any other cnaclmcnt for tlu‘ time being in 
force 1 elating to iail\va\s 

The average cost ol inspection borne by the Railway Dei)ai t- 
ment was four lakhs a year. The Railway Retrenchment Coniinittec 
of 1931 recommended the reduction in tlie nurnbet of inspiN tois 
from 8 to 5, and (urtailment in the expenditure by lA laldis. In ( a^t‘ 
of major accidents and in all cases involving loss of life, one ol the 
Inspectors makes enquii) at the sc ene of .ux id(‘nl, takes eMclence 
and submits his report 

The Inspectors wiite half-ycaily icpoits in winch th(‘\ desmilH 
all the cases of accidents The summary of these leports is [iublished 
in the administration report. Iii, recent years tlieic have been s^‘\eial 
accidents, specially on the E 1. Railway, and the toivdliug 
public has become nervous. To restoie the confidence of the imhln 
it is ^desirable that m case of each aciidcnt involving loss {»! 
life, a judicial enciuiry should be institnlcd. One oi moK 
Railway engineers m a) also be associated 1)\ the Cio\ei iiiuent and 
not by the Railway Board. Idie accident which titlicu ted c'ousidei- 
able aUention of the public and of tin' Govornmemt in iec(mt 
is the Bhita accident which nccuired on the 17th Julv 1937 I’lu* 
engine left the rails and fell down the embankment, dlieie was 
considerable discussion wliethcr the accident was due to the hunting 
of the engine caused liy excessive speed, or defect in the ton k oi 
sabotage. 

The Hon. Sir Jolin Thorn was invited by tlie (h)veinment (d 
India to enquiie into the causes of the aecident. The technn al 
sides were not examined bv Sir John Thom, which the Goveni- 
ment of India referred to another Committee undei the presidium- 
ship of Col. Mount. The Committee recommended as demibed m 
Chapter I, Section 15, that safe velocity should be detcrmiiual l)v tlm 
consideration of the strength of the track and <if th ' <mgme. 
()ther.jaatixlciiLadiicltutt^ attention is rhe auident 

near H azarihagli ^Road- on I2lh Januarv, 1939. The nio^t impoitiUtt 
feature of this disaster was the (K ciuTcnec (if the. The hn* bioke 
out 15 minutes after the aceidenl took place. The caus<‘ of die fnay 
m the opinion oi Senior OovcTiimcnl Inspector, will utwei he dett r- 
mined definitely. 

As regards the a(^„idenl, he was dcfuiite tluit h wun due to tluj 
removal of a rail horn the track. The matter was rcleitcd to a 
tribunal presided ovei i)\ JusticT Brown Field. 3’iie tiihimal m 
paragraph 68 said 

have found that the dcraihneuls at MuthrcMipore, Bihulaiua 
and Hazaribagh were brought ab(mt by maUcious iampeiing with 
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the railway linCj with the deliberate intention of wrecking trains. 
Wc hope that we have established this fact beyond the possibility 
of further dispute/’ 

It is highly desirable that the Railway Inspectors should not 
be under the Railway Board. They should be independent persons 
and they should not be eligible for any appointment on Indian 
Railways. These Inspectors must necessarily Idc Railway Engineers 
and their pay should be sufficient to attract suitable persons. The 
XB Engine which is responsible for Bhita accident, ought to have 
been tried by Railway Inspectors before using them in ordinary 
service trains. 

The Government Inspectors in their enquiry report make 
certain recommendations and it is not mentioned how far their 
I'ccommcndations are carried out. 

The total number of accidents in a year is approximately 
19,000 with slight variation in different years. These accidents are 
due to a variety of causes given below : — 

Class of accidents during the year 1937-38 

I, — Accidents to trains : — 

Collisions 

Passenger trains 

Other trains and Light engines 
DerailmeMs : — 

Passenger trains 

Other trains 

IT — Failure of engines and rolling slock, failure of 
engines due to faulty design, material or 
woi kmanship in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment : — 

(1) Boilers and tubes 

(2) Machinery springs, etc. 

Failure of engines due to faulty material, 
worknianship or operation arising from the 
working of the running staff: — 

(1) Boilers and tubes 

(2) Other causes 


48 

215 

258 

3,361 


85 

344 


237 

1,434 
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Failure of tyres and wheels .. 13 

Failure of axles 45 

Failure of brake apparatus ... 22 

Failure of couplings and draft gear ... 1,966 

Other rolling stock failures .. 27} 

ITL — Failure of permanent-way : — 

Broken rails .. 316 

Failure of tunnels, bridges, viaducts, culverts, etc, 8 

Flooding of portions of permanent-way 90 

Slips in cuttings or embankments . 45 

IV. — Fires : — 

Fires in trains ... 1B8 

Fires at stations involving injury to bridges 

or viaducts ... 36 

V. — Other accidents : — 

Trains running over cattle on the line ... 9,191 

Trains running over obstructions on the line 

(than those at level crossing) ... 157 

Trains running over obstructions or vxdiiclcs 

at level ci ossings ... 116 

Train wrecking ... 16 

Attempted train-wrecking ... 73 

Miscellaneous ... 372 

Total IB, 910 


The number of persons killed in Uain accidents during the 
year 1937-38 was 3,370 and the number of persons iujiucd Md I h 
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SECTION 9. 

Passengers Traffic, including Amenities to 
Third Class Passengers. 

In most of the Indian Railways, there arc foui classes, First, 
Second, Intel mediate and Third. It is demanded by some persons 
that the classes should be reduicd to two, — npper and lowei. Ex- 
periments are being tried m this direction In some bianch lines. In 
India upper class coaches serve the purpose of sleeping cars. Air 
conditioned coaches have recently lieen introduced along certain 
routes but they arc still in the experimental stage. 

Trains in India h«ive no coiridois, altliough its gauge of 5 ft. 
\() inches permits their provision as discussed in Section (1). Comfoits 
of passengers and facilities for (hcc'king tickets are much affected by 
the absence of the coiridors. Third Class travelling is much more 
popular tlian travelling in higher classes. The following table gives 
the number of passengers, the earnings and the average loute 
miles which passengers travelled dining the year 1937-38. 



1 


Percen- 



Glass. 

Number 
of passen- i 
gers in i 
thousands. 1 

Earn- 
ings in 
laks. 

tage to 
total 
passen- 
ger earn- 

average 

rate 

paid, in 
pics. 

average 
, mile 
travelled. 


! 


ings. 



First Class. 

4,66 1 

78 

2-7 

18 

1 ' 

180-4 

Second Class. ^ 

i 4,385 ' 

1,39 

4-8 

: j 

8-31 , 

1 

72-2 

Inter Class. 

I 

j J 1,483 ' 

1,21 

l-l 

4-13 

48-9 

'Fhird Class. 

■188,161 j 

' - - 1 

25,91 

88-4 i 

' 2-94 ‘ 

34-8 

Total. ... 

504, 'ion 

29,32 

100 

3-14 ; 

i 1 

35-5 


It appears from the above table that the bulk of passengers 
income is deriv<xi from Third Class passengers and it is 84^4 per 
cent, while the contiibiition of First Class passengers is 2*7, Second 
and Inter classes pay 4*8 and 4*1 respectively. The number of 
lliird Class passcngeis is 90*7 per cent. From the percentage of 
earnings from passengers of vaiious classes, it is evident that the 
profit is mostly obtained from Third Glass passengers, the Second Glass 
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passengers just pay the expenses of travelling. The Railways get 
less from Inter class passengeis in spite of gicatcr accommodation ; 
and administration definitely loses on 1st class passengeis. P’lom 
the economic point of view, the railways would gain, if they main- 
tain only Third and Second classes and discontinue Jntei mediate 
and first class traffic. The Fiist class passengers may rescivc entire 
loitlie by paying two Second class faies. 

It also appears from the table that distance aveiagc of liiigli 
class passengers is greatei than those of lower classes. 'Fhe aveiage 
of Second class is more than double that of Third class, oi in othei 
words, the high class passengers use the Railways for longer Irafiic 
Higher class passengers travel in their own distiict or neighbouring 
districts in their private cars. They have freedom ni i hoosing 
their own time and they have additional advantage tliat (he car is 
available for service on the other side of the route. 

Ifitmaynotbe possible to reduce the number of cl.isscs from 
4 to 2, upper class bogies on the branch Hues may erononucally lie 
removed without much inconvenience It will lowri the route mile 
average of upper class passengers. 

An conditioned coaches. — Air-conditioned coaches are now 
ning between Calcutta and Bombay and between Bomb.'iy and Dclln 
on the Frontier Mail. The Railway Administration Refiort says 
(p. 80) that the results attained by the end of the yeai tmder icvicw 
indicate that the outlay incurred on these air-conditioned l oachcs 
will be amply justified. 


Amenities to Third Class —Third class passengers are 

the best customers of Railways. They contribute 88-4 per cent oi 
passengers’ income, but they are the least attended to as they ;ue not 
sufficiently vocal. In crowded season, goods wagons are used in 
.some lines to carry Third Glass passengers In recent years, dm mem- 
bers of the Central Legislature have been impressing on the Railway 
administration the necessity to look after the comforts ol Ihinl Llass 
passengers. The complaints have partially been removed. 


The grievances of the Third Class passengers attracted the 
attention of Aewth Committee which divided the complaints undei 
the following heads : — 

(a) Overcrowding to the c.xtent at times of double or even 
more than double the approved carrying ciijiacity. 

(h) Inaccessibility and insanitary condition of W. C.’s m Third 
Class carriages for long distance journeys. 
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(r) Dirty condition of Third Class cariiages. 

{d) Inadequate water supply on station platforms 

(^?) Inadequate food supply arrangements. 

(^) Inadequate waiting sheds or waiting rooms. 

Insufficient booking office facilities. 

(h) Uncivil treatment by railway staff. 

The Honourable Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, the then 
Railway Member, m reply to a cut motion on the amenities of 
Third Class passengers, said : — 

Perhaps Honourable Members will be interested in the 
kind of daily messages that arc printed and supplied to all railway 
stations over the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. ^Courtesy, costs 
nothing ’ : Tt promotes good feelings ’ : ‘ Gouitesy conciliates passen- 
gers’ : Tt prevents unpleasantness’. ‘ The illiterate Third Class 
passengers need your aid and guidance.’ 'Most of your pay comes 
from Third Glass passengers : ‘They are entitled to your help and 
assisLanceh Every endeavour has been made during rush periods 
to provide additional Third Glass carriages on more popular 
trains and duplicate trains have been lun wlicn nccessaiy. Special 
facilities and concessions are allowed for small excursion parties 
travelling in a reserved carriage for distances of over 100 miles. 
Thiuugh bonking is made of all classes of ])assengers on rail-cHW 
road rctuin tickets fiom 17 stations on the N.W.R. Mela passengers 
are cairicd from certain points m the cities of Amritsar and 
Lahore to the Railway stations by road at an inclusive charge 
covering road and rail transport to Mela centtes. Separate 
compartments for non-srnokers ha\c been provided on certain 
trains as an experiment on the N. W. Railway. Lavatories of a 
number of lowci class carriages have been enlarged and geneiaily 
improved including the provision of a small shelf, and clctlik 
lights : also commodes have been replaced with floor pans in 
latrines of Inter Class carriages”. 

In the Railway Administration Report, a special chapter is 
now devoted to the improvements made by various Railways for 
the comfoUs of Third Class passengers. 

It should frankly be acknowledged tlmt Railways arc now 
bettering the condition of travelling for Third Class passengers but 
much is still left to be accomplished, for instance : 

'fl. Latcrines are badly designed and they are not kept clean. 
Their number is insulficient. Passengers cannot keep them clothes 
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clean in Third Class and even in Inter Class lavatoiies. It is desira- 
ble that their hygienic condition may be impiovi'd and their 
number increased. 

\ '' 2. Sleeping accommodation may be provided for Jong 
distance passengers, whenever possible. Some lines have constructed 
special third class coaches with ^eble berths. 

/3 Fans may be installed in Third Class carriages. The N. S. 
Railway now fits in electric fans in every Third Class carriage whirh 
comes to workshop for repairs. Railways should reserve .i small 
portion of capital expenditure for this purpose. 

I-'- 4. Booking offices are often opened only a few minutes 

before the arrival of the train, and passengers find it diffieult to 
purchase tickets conveniently. Sometimes they cannot get a ticket 
without paying gratuity. It is very desirable that booking offices 
should be opened about half an hour before the arrival of the 
trains and at junction stations all the 24 hours 

^5. Trains are sometimes over-crowded. Till recently passen- 
gers were shoved m the goods wagon and etinied like luggage. The 
rules for putting on extra carriage, or .sttirting additional tiaiil 
either a.s part of the over-crowded train or independently, are si^i 
stringent that in practice they arc rarely earned out. It scents 
desirable. that Station Masters, without much formality, should lie 
able to provide extra carriages if justified by traffic. 

y, 6. The carriages are not properly cleaned at ter minus, 
insects and ants make their regular abode in Railway carriages. 
Even the upper class carriages arc haunU'd by ants so rmiih so 
that passengers cannot conveniently keep eatables in the eompail- 
ments. 

*-+7. Indtjeience of Railway OTrcnth.— Railways at one timp had 
monopoly in traffic and the^ question of incivility or indiffeience 
of Railway officers was not a matter of great importance. Now 
the monopoly is lost and incivility shown to the passengers helps 
to divert traffic from rail to road. In other countries the railway 
■servants help the perturbed passengers and they arc ready to render 
every pcrssiblc service. They consider that they exist for the 
e.onvcnicnce of passengers, while in India Railway olficiiils believe 
that passengers exist for their convenience. T'he Railway administia- 
tions arc now taking action and breaking the old itanding traditions 
which have almost become chronic. 

The system of supplying coolies (porters) at Railway 
.stations is very defective. Coolies very often add to the worries 
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of passengers by putting nerve breaking pressure on passengers. 
Theii incivility is connived at by the Railway officials. ^ The supply 
of labour is a very lucrative business and it is done at the expense 
of passengers. 

.^9. Some lines, of which the East Indian Railway is a notable 
example, have introduced a novel foim of taxation of the nature 
of Poll tax. A certain gentleman whom the Administration desires 
to favour is given Ekka and Tonga contract on a number of 
stations. The favoured gentleman gives the sub-contract to a local 
pel son and he comes at the end of each month to collect his poll 
tax. The local sub-contractors charge each Ekka and Tonga a 
certain amount for each round which adds to the travelling bill of 
passengers. The contractor has* no responsibility and no duty 
except to collect his monthly Poll tax. In some cases he is also 
given a free pass. There is no justification for this tax and it should 
be abolished at an early date. 

10. The system of the supply of food at the station and in 
the train has repeatedly been criticised in the press, in the Legislative 
Assembly and in the meeting of the Advisory Committees. It is 
discussed in the next Section. 

It seems desirable that a standard third class cai;iiagc may 
be devised which should provide bleeping accommodation, fans, 
wider and more hygienic lavatories. The carriages, when they 
come to workshops for repairs, should be overhauled acruiding lo 
the new model. Tonga tax which is a meaningless tax, biiould 
be abolished. Supply of < oolies should be left to Station Masters 
and they should be piohibited from realising tolls fiom coolies. 
The higher officials should listen to these complaints directly and 
not depend entirely on their Inspectors. 


SECTION 10, 

Catering Arrangements, 

Amenities for 'rhird Class passengers and their catering arrange- 
ments have attracted the attention of the Legislature more than any 
other railway problem has. But in spite of repeated demands from 
the public and the icgisLilure, no sulistantial improvement has 
been made by Railway administration^. 

The authoi raised the question in the Central Advisory Council 
for Railways on 18th November 193L The Railway Boaid in the 
memorandum laid before the Council pointed out that it was not 
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the practice on railways to auction contracts for vending eatables at 
stations, and the vendor was ordinarily debarred, according to the 
terms of his agreement with the railway, from subletting his contract, 
The general practice was to charge a small monthly fee. The rates 
for articles sold required to be approved by the Railway administra- 
tion*, and were fixed according to the prevailing market rates. It was 
one of the duties of the Station Masters to inspect the wares of the 
Station vendors daily. Periodical inspections were also made by 
other railway officials, including those of the Medical Department. 

The author moved the following resolution in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 26th July 1934 (Vol. VI, p. 687) 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General iu 
Council to appoint a Committee consisting of Railway officials and 
others not connected with Railway Administrations to enquire as to 
how far the present system of giving contracts and sub-contracts, to 
outsiders and not to local persons, for catering to the Railway pass- 
engers is responsible for the supply of bad food and drinks at very high 
prices by the vendors at the railway platformq in the refreshment 
rooms and in the running trains and to suggest ways and means to 
remove these grievances.*' 

He gave facts and figures showing that the prices at railway 
stations were highei than the prices of the same articles in the sam{‘ 
town. He deprecated the system of sub-contracts and quoted the 
case of Delhi Station. He also pointed out that the policy on each 
Railway changed with the change in the personnel of the staff. 
On the G. L P. Railway, for instance, one Commercial Manager 
deprecated the auctioning of the contract, but his successor iniro- 
duced the system again. In the same speech he made the following 
suggestions : — 

(i) The system of sub-contracts should be abolished. 

(n) The contracts should not be auctioned. The PaihvavK 
increase the cost of travelling by this indirect tax. 

(m) The prices at the Railway Station should be the same a^ 
prices of similar articles in the town. 

{iv) The practice of giving contract for the whole Hue to one 
person should be stopped. 

He concluded by saying that in this mattci opposition MciuIkus 
were greater authorities than those occupying treasury beiKhes win? 
travel in saloons and often make their own catering aiTangenients. 

The motion was strongly supported by Sir Henry Gidu (7 anti 
Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi who quoted from a letter to the Chiel 
Operation Superintendent, p. 697. 
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“ Some time back^ Sir Hugh Hannay, (Agenb E, L Railway) at 
a meeting of the Advisory Committee, made the statement that after 
full consideration, the Railway authorities have definitely decided 
not to give large area contracts to one contractor, and that it would 
be limited to twenty or thirty miles and that no tender will be 
called, but the contract given to respectable and leliable vendors at 
reasonable rates and that there would be separate Hindu and 
Muhammadan vendors. This was satisfactory, and if carried out, 
would be of very great convenience to the travelling public, but I 
find that in practice the policy followed is quite contrary to the 
spirit of the decision arrived at by the authorities. It appears that 
there are certain firms and individuals who are particularly favoured. 
It is for the railway authorities to lay down a policy as well as to sec 
that it is carried out in practice.’’ 

Sir Joseph Bhore, the then Railway member, gave an assur- 
ance that the Railway Board would secure the provision of good and 
wholesome food at reasonable rates for the travelling public. 

' The subject was discussed again by the Central Advisory 
Council on 3rd October 1936 when an exhaustive memorandum 
was laid by the Railway Board describing the practice on various 
railways. The deliberations of the Council were : — 

(i) The rent of refreshment rooms should be nominal, but rent 
may be charged for premises occupied as residences or for 
storage. 

{ii) Stall holders should be charged a reasonable licensing fee. 
No fee should be charged in case of hawkers. 

{in) The stall holders and shopkeepers should pay for electric 
current. 

[iv) They should also pay municipal taxes, if charged by the 
Municipality. 

These recommendations were partially reversed by the Central 
Advisory Council for Railways at its meeting held on 16th Septem- 
ber 1939. It laid down the following propositions : — 

(1) The amount of charges to be recovered from refieshment 
rooms and vendors should be determined by the railway adminis- 
trations acting in consultaii<in with their local advisory enmmittees. 
Minority recorded that administrations should not be influenced by 
any desire to make a profit out of the arrangement. 

(2) The Council unanimously agreed that the award of con- 
tracts to local men or giving contracts by areas or sections, might 
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best be left to various railway administt aliens to clccicks subject to 
ihnr consulting the local advisoiy committees 

(3) An economic rent should be charged in all ( ascs except 
when, in the opinion of the Railway administi ations alua con- 
sultation with the local advisoiy committees, low rent, fu' evni no 
rent, should be charged in ordei to avoid the nee essity of with- 
holding existing facilities. 

These resolutions led the N. W. R. to fonnulat(‘ pioposals foi 
charging economic rent fiom Indian Reheshment Rooms, and led 
the E. 1. R. to give laige area contract to a single individiiaL 

The question ofcateiing has been frequently discussed by th(‘ 
Central Legislature, Central and Local Railway Advisory Councib 
and the opinions of their members have lepcutedly been lecouled, 
but the position has not altered. The Railway Board lias taken no 
action beyond preparing memoranda and individual railways nevei 
attempted to frame any policy. Their policy (^Jiangcs wilii the 
change of officers and the person who has power to givr* or Kunii- 
natc contracts, makes his own rules to favour or dis-favour certain 
individuals. 

On the East Indian Railways Sir Ilannay said that Rail- 
way authoidtics have dcfmilely decided not to ghc large area con- 
tracts to , one conti actor. His MK'cessor (urnce! out individual con- 
tractors and gave the contract of the entiic line to one* man. On the 
G. L P. Railway one Chief Commercial Manager aimounced that tea 
stalls should not be auctioned and his succcssoi did just tht‘ opposite. 

Time has now come when the Raihyay Board after sm h cani- 
sultation as it may deem necessary should definitely lay down teiialn 
principles for all railway administrations to lollow and end the 
waste of its own time and the time of the legislature and oi' the 
Advisory Councils. 

The author moved the following icsolution in the Legislative 
Assembly on 8th February 1940. 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor GvMieral m Ciiuncd to hx 
without delay definite principle*^ fot the oi ioisd on Railway “^icaionb ,tnd in 

running trams and end the discubbions on the nibiect m R.ulwdN Advi^t>rv Gtim 
mittees and terminate the continuous expenments bv Railway oUirsal^ " 

I make the following suggestions 

i. European Refieshment wonu and lieslaumnt (Iqks, —On 
account of limited sale, the contracts of all the refieshment looms and 
Restaurant Cars in one line, may be given to one contuictor. Refresh- 
ment rooms on Stations which are not junction stations may be 
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closed. The Railway should not charge any rent for refreshment 
rooms, but it should charge rent for residential quart<?rs and foi 
electric current. Qiiality of food is often poor and greater supervis- 
ion should be exercised. 

2. Hindu and Muslim Refreshment Rooms and Refreshment Ca)S,~ 
The system of giving contract on the whole line to one person should 
cease. The contractor geneially leaves the management to his 
clerk who works on a small salaiy, and who earns h is wages by 
giving stale food in smaller quantity to passengers. The Railway 
also loses by giving a number of passes to the contractors who use 
them for their own private and commercial pui poses. There was a 
scandal on the G. I. P. Railway a few years ago. The contract 
should be given to a local caterer as far as possible, who should himself 
be present and be able to exercise personal supervision. 

No rent should be chared for the rooms. Small licensing fee 
not exceeding Rs. 5 per mensem may be charged according to the 
importance of the station. The rates at which articles arc sold at 
present are very high and they can be lowered by about 40 per cent. 

3. The Stalls and Hawkers , — These contracts should not be 
auctioned to the highest bidder. The Railways should charge 
licensing fee not exceeding Rs. 2 per mensem. 

4. The contract of aerated waters and restaurant cars for 
Indian food may be given for each section, 

5. Period of Contacts , — All contracts should be for 3 years and 
should be terminable for breach of rules. These contracts should 
not be transferable. The person wlio takes the contract should him- 
self supervise the work. 

6. Contracts should be given by Station Masters who will be 
expected to consult district authorities in important and contentious 
matters. The contract of Indian Refreshment cars and derated 
waters should be given by Divisional Superintendents, not by operat- 
ing or Commercial Superintendents. The contract of European Res- 
taurant Cars should be given by the General Manager. 

7. Pikes , — It should l)e the duty of the Station Master to see 
that the prices at the Railway Station of various articles arc the 
same, if not lower, as those in the town. He should also arrange 
stalls for selling the specialties of the town. 

The present prices are too high and they should be lowered* 
Icc should be sold at one anna per seer ; sweet jcratcd waters one 
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anna and soda nine pics per ])ottle ; small enp of tea, six pics ; l)ig 
(.up, nine pics ; tea served in tiay one anna six pies ; Chliota Ha?ii 
with two toasts and butter in lndi:m Restauiants, ihiee annas ; and 
in Refreshment Cars four annas. 

Reliable conlrdclors can be found to who will sell articles at 
the above prices, if only the lailway administrations are picpared to 
t^ive a trial. 


SECTION 11. 

Publicity Department. 

The Central Publicity Bureau was inaiujurated on Mauh 1st, 
1927, by the Railway Board with the object of stimulatnig and 
developing indigenous and Foieign trafliu on Indian Railways by 
widespread publicity in various forms. 

A Central Publicity Olliccr was appointed to conduct and con- 
trol these activities and he wms provided with an asshstant and a 
small clerical establishment, (comprising an oilicc superintcaident, an 
accountant, stenographers, ux.ord clerks and despatcli clerks*) He 
also took over from the administration of the G. I. P. Railway th(‘ 
(existing cinema and photographic stafl\ 

Prior to this the only activities of this nature wcn'c raniecl out 
by the G. L P. Railway, who produced some posters and ])aniplilets 
and worked in close co-operatmn with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (as organisers of woilcl cruises) and sinne of the travel 
agents. 

The scheme also provided for the co-ordination of functions 
of the State Railways through the local jiublicity oflit ( 2 rs on each 
system. Officers were appointed to the publicity poNts on the 
N, W. Railway, the E* B. Railway, the E. L Railway and the 
G. 1. P. Railway. 

The duties (^f the Publicity Bureau, as laid down at the time 
of its establishment, were as follows 

(a) To carry out all overseas publicity wxirk for Indian bkUc 
Railways with the abject of developing I'ouiists Traffic 
and to assist the Indian Trade Commissioners with pubh- 
city material ; 

(i) to develop .publicity to stiinuluie and encourage travel 
in India, particularly by Third Class ; 
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(c) to produce cinema films, edit, devclope and circulate them 
for all Railways in India and abroad ; 

{d) to act in an advisory capacity foi the local publicity work 
of all Indian State Railways ; 

(e) to advise and guide State Railways in the work of raising 

revenue fiom trade advertisements ; 

( f) to co-ot dinatc the work of the Information Bureaus to be 
formed at all large centres on Indian State Railways ; 

(^) to co-ordinate the work of the G. L P, cinema car on State 
Railways ; 

(/z) to write up articles for the Press on Railway matters ; 

(z) to pioduce all India Time Tables ; 

(j) to produce All-India Tourist Guide and principal Tourist 
centres alphabetical reference guide ; 

{k) to undertake poster production for all Railways ; 

(/) to carry out a poster and press campaign to secure public 
co-operation and good will ; 

(??z) to co-operate with and to carry out certain publicity work 
for such other Government Departments (for example the 
Governmeul Agricultural Department) as ask for it - sucii 
Departments to pay for woik done for tliem ; 

(tt) to establish and control eventually a Publicity and Infor- 
mation Bureau in London. 

It will be seen that considerable importance was given to the 
matter of film production* This work was divided into three groups, 
namely, 

{i) Travel Films, 

{li) Educational films, including Safety First, 

{in) Rural Uplift, including Agricultural subjects. 

The expenditure of the Central Publicity Bureau and otlxer 
Indian Railway Bureaus came to lakhs in 1929-30 which is very 
modest compared with the cxpendituic incurred by other countries 
in the same year ; Fi’cnch Go^xunment /,'240,0003 German 
Government /,I3U0,900 ; South Africa £3^^). Public Accounts 
Committee Report 1929-30, (p* 15L) 
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The budgel of the Publirity Doparlment is saiu tioiiccl hy the 
Railway Roaid and its maintenance (’ost is not liouic by diu'ct grant 
from the Slate, but it is realised (lom the foiii State Railways in 
certain pi oportion. The Central Fuldieit) OfIi(('r holds jieiiodical 
meetings of the Publicity Oihceis of Slat<' Railways four times m a 
year. Publicity Bureaus w^cn also opened m London and New Yoik. 
They weie not intended to comjietti with other tnuiists agemacs, Init 
the primary object of these bureaus was to kei'p fiicha la the f ho 
front and to cnsiiie distribution r)f infor mation and liter at me to the 
Travel Agents. 

The Railway Retrenchment Committee in ex.jmiutd tlu 
activities of the Central Publicity Buieau. Odie expenditure at that 
time was Rs. 9,70,000 and after dediu'tmg re< (dpts it <'um(' to 
R. 7,30,000. In addition to the cxpeiidiiuie in India, liie e\[)endi“ 
ture on London Bureau was Rs. 1,20,000 and on New York Ilureau 
Rs. 2,3^,000. The Retrenchment Committee iccommencled ‘“■~ 

(i) that the Central Publicity Bure<iu lie ahoJisluHl, arnl leplac- 
cd by a small establishment of tw’o oHieejs and a small 
staff under the Railway Boaid ; 

(u) that the staff in the London Olfne he reduianl to one 
oflirer and three eleiks (saving 2i\ laklis) and 

(m) nhat the expenditure on Publicity on railways should be 
reduced by fiv(^ lakhs. 

The Rcticnchmerit Committee act ejitecl the proposal of the 
Railw^ay Board that the Central Fubliiity Bureau us such ire abolish- 
ed and to subsitutc for it a small and expensive^ pulilirity biarudi 
under the control of the Traffic JMember of the Railway Board, 
This Branch will co-ordinate })ublieity cpiestions uu the diHcrent 
railways and in the overseas offices. It is ptT>posed to reduce the 
number of superior officers in the office to two, rrc., a Chief Publi- 
city Officer on a lower rate of pay, namely on Rs. 1 ,850, and an 
Assistant Publicity Officer on Rs. 350 ---30--800. The stafi in the 
London Office will be simihiily reduced by one. The total cost, 
including leave salaries, of officers is cvxpected to be Rs. 78,000 thi^ 
year as against Rs. 1,69,000 in 1932-33. 

The functions of the Publicity Burciiu were cm tailed. The 
principal reduction was that of the (lincina Department, The 
publication of the Indian State Railways Magazim* was entrusted to 
the Bureau, The Publicity Bureau controls the work of Ihilrlicity 
officer in London, The Bureau continues to issue posters, pamphlets 
and photographs. In the year 1935-36. it issued 22,969 posters, 
2519,247 pamphlets and H,00G pliotograplis. 
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The Wcdgewood Committee, while commending the work of 
the Cential Publicity Bureau, remarked : — 

^‘The Bureau maintains two olHces outside India, one in London 
and the other in New York. The latter is wholly engaged in the 
development of tourist travel from America to India. Wc think it 
is improbable that its activities will secure a profit to the railways 
commensurate with its cost. Such touiist travel is almost entirely 
first class, and first class travel in existing conditions gives at best a 
very narrow margin of profit. Moreover, the volume of American 
travel can never be considerable.^’ 

“We have given the matter careful consideration and we recom- 
mend that the New York office of the Central Publicity Bureau 
should be closed as soon as arrangements can be made to do so. 
The money thus saved could be diverted to the development of 
third class travel in India,” 

They did not recommend similar action in regard to the 
London office. The Government of India accepted the proposal 
and they said : — 

“ Orders have been issued for the closure of the New York 
Bureau during the summer of the year. Expenditure on upper 
class and particularly touiist traffic publicity and literature is being 
substantially i educed and special attention is being directed to 
ways and means of developing third class traffic by publicity. 
Advertising in the vernacular press will be increased.” 

The Committee entirely ovci looked the advantages to the 
country by visits of tourists. It is not estimated in terms of Railway 
income. It is useful to small industries and it helps to establish the 
credit of Indian currency in the world market. 

The budget for the year 1937-38 including expendituic in 
foreign countries was Rs. 5,56,715 against the receipt of the Rs, 57,272 
the net expenditure was Rs. 4,99,443. 

My own opinions arc : — 

(1) The Publicity sliouid be one of the functions of the Railway 
Board and should not be separated from it. 

(2) Closer contact should be established between Railway 
Publicity Department and the Bureau of Public Information of the 
Goverument of India. 

(3) It can be made self-supporting to an appreciable extent by 
widening its activities in coinmcrcial advertisements on Railway 
premises and in limited case in carriages. 
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(4) It IS not ncccssaiy lo inauUain a ^eparatr Inireau in 
London. The work can be done hv an othrer altaihecl to India 
House. 

(5) The activities of New York Bureau slujuld l)e fuither 
developed and if possible some publicity woik nia> be undei taken in 
Paris, 

(6) It should continue to ]H ess more intensively the cUsii abi- 
lity of piovichng cheaj) tickets aiul enconiage mter -Railway 

ing in India. 

(7) The work ol the Central Puldii ity Dr))aUrn<*nt is not aiul 
cannot be restricted to State Railways alone, and it is not lair t<j 
ask the State Railways to contribute lor its mainti'iiaiKc Tin* net 
expenditure should be included in the budget of the Railway Board 


SECTION 12. 

Travelling without Ticket. 

The absence ofcorridois in Railway iarriages in India rnak(\s 
the checking of tickets impossible ui running tiains Tickets can 
only be* checked at stations. Most of the stations have wire 
fencing and it is difficult to force passengers to <uUei and lca\< 
by official gates In most countries in Euro])e carriages ami 
stations are so constructed tltat it is im[)ossible lor passengers 
to enter, travel and leave without tickets on^ main lines. Simihir 
facilities for checking tickets do not exist in India. 

Various eflbrts have been made in repeat years to tarTle 
the quevStiou. Among others it may be recalled that in 1922 tlu 
Bcngal-Nagpur Railway represented the seriousness ol the po>sition 
to the Indian Railway Gonfercnce Assoc laticni and pressed for a 
revision of the Railway Act in order to make the infringement 
of Section 113 a cognisable olleiice. The Indian Railway Cam- 
fcrence Association took up ihv matter at its annual lonlercnec* 
in October 1922, and passed a resolutiou to the cllcci, lhat 
HI view of the incrccrse in nuin]>er of passengers travelhng without 
ticket and of the loss to railways ami to Govcinnient ( auhcil 
thereby, this Conference recommeuds fur tlic oiisidcnMtiou ol the 
Railway Board the advisability of revising the Railway Act m 
order to provide better security for railways in recuvenag laics 
and penalties for travelling without ticket.' I lie (lucstion was 
discussed by the Railway Board with the Central Advisory Goutidi 
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for Railways in July 1923. The Council recorded “ the Council 
is not prepared to advise the adoption of this mcthed until all 
other possibilities have been tried, and it considers that further 
experience should be gained of the improved systems of checking 
tickets now under trial on the North Western, the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand and other railways. It is considered that, if at all 
possible, the evil complained of should be met by improved 
checking and collection of tickets.’^ 

The subject has since continued to engage the constant 
attention of the Indian Railway Conference Association. In 1925 
and 1926 the Conference re-affirmed its lesolution of 1922 and 
sent copies of it to the Railway Board. 

The Government of India twice introduced bills in the 
Legislative Assembly making ticketless travelling a cognisable offence, 
but the legislature did not agree to the new departure, which 
IS contrary to the practice in other countries. The Assembly each 
time advised the Government to tighten up their system of checking 
tickets, which I now describe. 

The usual system of checking tickets prcvelent in most 
railways still followed in some railways, was that tickets were 
checked at jumtion stations, by ticket collectors who went to 
each compartment and examined the tickets of all the passengers. 
These ticket collectors occasionally travelled in the tram and 
examined the tickets at stoppages. Tlie superchcck was carried 
on by travelling ticket examiners, who worked under Accounts 
and they were given remuneration sufficient to place them above 
temptation. Their work was not confined to examining tickets, but 
they exercised supervision ovci the work of ticket collectors, Booking 
clerks and the Railway servants who ttavel without tickets. A 
person in the Traffic Staff cannot be expected to supervise and 
report against the work of his own colleagues, as a counter 
report from them, may lead to his suspension or even 
discharge. Mr. Scott first initiated new experiments and in the 
year 1923, he introduced a new scheme, which was called the 
‘of ticket checking.^ In this scheme a ticket collector 
was posted in eacli carriage of a train and no passenger was 
allowed to entrain without a ticket or leave his compartment 
without giving up his ticket The scheme failed in 1925 and a 
further attempt was made to get the crew system re-started but 
nothing was done as the number of men required were not forthcom- 
ing. 


In 1926 Mr. W. H. Scott, who was at the time on special 
duty in connection with the formation of the railway clearing 
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accounts office, siig,Qjcsl(cl givino the ( icw sysK !ii .i ihon>ui»li trial 
on a busy , hC( turn of the F^ast Indian Railuav. Mi. S(ott daiinecl 
that the system, if piopeily u^rnked, p?ovid<‘d linalitv m that 
under it no tickctlcss passtmgeis would hr found m a tiaiu. Mi, 
Scott forgot that a railway carnage in India Inis st'vetal exits, 
and one crew connot cuntiul the ciitiic ( aniag( . 'The tow systiun 
was introduced on Isl August 192(1 an<l fiuth(‘i t'vlfuuhcl in iO'dJ 
to the whole of Howiali Division and pait o[ Asonsol, Dnuipui 
and Moradabad Divisions. 

The Railway Eoaid appointed ,i (ounnittCH consisting of 
Ml. Moody^ and Air. Ward in 193f) to (Wainnu^ and tepoil wluthei 
the crew system should be letained on the Ivnl Indian Raihvay , 
and if retained undei wdiom should tin*) woik? d’lu* < (JinniiUei' 
iccommendcd : — 

(1) In the opiiiiun of the committee the ciew ^y^tem in vogue 
should not be ictained on the East [nclian Railway. 

(2) The crew system ( annot be woiked in accoidaiue wuth 
Air. Scott’s recommendations. 

(3) The committee does not cmisulet that the (uwv .system is 
workable m its piesent form, 

(4) . The collection of* tickets should revert to slatiiais. 

(5) That t Fie cicw should be replac’ed by ttaveUiug ticket 
examiners and lii'ket 'collei'tors wruking inuh r the Divisioiuil 
Superintendents and the Chief Operating Superinleudeiils. 

(6) That as money becomes availalile fcnciug at statkms bi 
steadily improved in accordaiiee with a pi loiity piogrammc. 

TheRailwaty Board accepted the recommeiKkUions'oi Moody- 
Ward Committee and they issued iustiuctinns to intioduee the new 
system. But officers responsible to give cfTca to tIuM* instriu'tion'^ 
devised a novel midhod of mtrodiu iag the change. They assumed 
that all persons engaged m the ticket checking woik arc (hstharged 
and they are le-cm ployed in the new system in tlu* lowest gnule. 
The Inspectors and Ticket Examiners in higlier grades, wHuking 
under the old system, found themselves lu embarrasstal position, 
their salaiies were cut duw’U and they were depiivedof all hitun 
prospects. This gave rise to a seiics of c[U€stions in the Assembiy. I he 
Railway Board subseejuentiy removed the complaints by ksuuig hedi 
orders. These orders, tl^tjugh interpreted conectly by^ the N. v\. R. 
Administration, arc avoided by the E. L Railway AdmiiusUatioU 
by putting diilereat inlerprctutiuns ; and the subordinates stall there 
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are still complaining that they their future prospects aic barred. 
It is unfair not to give them mileage on the scale given to the 
running staff, although the Government of India in the Rules and 
Subsequent Instructions’" issued under the Railway Amendment 
Act 1938, placed them in the running staff (Chap. VIII, Sec. 6). 

It is high time that fresh experiments should stop and wc should 
revert to the old system of checking tickets at stations under the 
supervision of Transportation Officers and super-check by persons 
of high standing directly under the Chief Accounts Officeis. The 
travelling ticket examiners should not be treated as stationary 
staff for purposes of travelling allowance. The number in each 
grade should be fixed and promotion should be given from grade to 
grade when vacancies arise. The grade and the number should be 
so fixed that at least 15 per cent should have the opportunity to get 
promotions to the intermediary grade, and they should not be 
barred from any service in the Traffic Department such as Ticket 
Inspectors, Guards and Station Masters in the highest grade. 


SECTION 13, 

System of Appeals, 

There exists at present great dis-satisfaction among the 
subordinate staff and specially in the State-managed Railways, 
about the manner in which their grievances arc dealt with. The 
Government of India treats the higher Railway officials as Govern- 
ment servants and gives them all the advantages intended for 
Government officials, but in the treatment of subordinate staff, 
they follow a different method on the plea that Railways arc 
commercial concerns. Sir George Rainey, Member for Railways 
while discussing the cut motion, said : — 

It would be unfair to single out this department alone 
for special treatment and that, if a reduction was finally found 
to be necessary, it should be general and applicable to all depart- 
ments of Gov’crnment.” His predecessor insisted that the con- 
cessions intended for Government servants should apply to Railway 
officials as well But for subordinate staff the Railway Board has 
laid down that 

The Railway Department being a commercial department, 
service in it must in its nature differ from service in other Govern- 
ment departments, and continuance of employment must be subject 
to the tests and conditions enforced by large commercial concerns."' 
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In a commercial concern the administi.ition is caiticd on 
by personal- touch and not by lules and let^ulalions and tins is 
absent in the administration of Railways, specially State laiKvays. 
The Railways should give greater see unty to thcii employees, and in 
this connection. 1 would refer to the debate in the Legislativc 
Assembly on the 24th Feburaiy 1954 on a cut motion about 
the system of appeals moved by the aiithoi. It was then pointed 
out 


“The discharge oidei is jtiactic.dly gi\cn by the head of 
the department in the Divisional Su]Kaiuleiuh nt’-. olhce on the 
report of a particular clerk. He sends Ins appeal to the Agent. 
The Agent has no special oflicer to deal with these i ases, but 
a certain clerk in his ofFice sends the ajipeal back to the Divisional 
Superintendent for disposal. The Divisional Superintendent, on 
the other hand, sends it again to the head of the dc])artment 
who reported the discharge and then it is sent hack ag.im to 
the clerk, and the clerk sends the applic.ition back with only a 
small memo, that this is the appeal of Mr. A who was disch.ugcd 
on such and such date. But frequently no details an; brought 
to the notice of the officers and the jioor man, without his appeal 
being read by any responsible oliicei, gels the application back 
with a note that the Agent rcgiets that he sees no leason to 
interfere in this matter. Now, he has got one more option left 
to him which is really given to all the .sei vants ol lli.s Majesty, 
that i.s, an appeal to the Viicroy for meicv. Now, the application 
is sent to His Excellency the Viceroy. I'he Private Secietaiy to 
His Excellency naturally sends it to the Railway Board and that 
is the only thing that the Private Secretary could do. It is 
as.sumed that the Railway Boaid has some officer who will icad 
these applications sent by His Excellency the Viceroy, Rut there 
we find that there is a second grade clerk or tJiird grade elcrk 
who simply puts on a printed memo without any officer reading 
that appeal, and sends it back to the Agent. The Agent, again, 
sends it back to the Divisional Superintendent and he, again, 
.sends it back ultimately to the same clerk on whose report the 
man was discharged and on whose report tlie first appeal was 
dismissed, and now, on the report of the same clerk, again, the 
final appeal for mercy to His Excellency the Viceroy is also dis- 
posed of.” 

Sardai Sant Singh remarked : — 

“ Sir, the right of appeal is a most valuable right given to an 
aggrieved person.' In a big organkation like that of the railways 
this right of appeal is still moi evaluable, because it gives a wnse 
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of security to the employees, and ultimately it leads to contentment 
in the service. The way in which the right of appeal ,is exercised 
by the employees shows the great importance they attach to this 
right, but the way in which these appeals are treated by the railway 
officials shows what little value they attach to this right/’ He gave 
several illustrations in proof of his statement. Sir Henry Gidncy lu 
the same debate remarked : — 

‘‘ The Railway Board issues orders, the Railway Agents pass 
them on to Heads of Depaitmenls, the Heads of Department pass 
them on to the Divisional Heads and Deputies, and they in turn pass 
them on to the lower officers and subordinates, and often times you 
find the Loco Foremen the judge and tlic accuser of a driver or a 
fireman who had been punished by him, and in all cases he is sup- 
ported by his higher officers, till you finally come down to, what my 
Honouiabie friend Dr, Zia-ud-Din has immortalised here, the 
ubiquitous clerk in the railway office. This is a daily occurrence. 
The opportunity of a suborninatc to appeal, then, becomes an 
absolute farce, a sinecure. A man is discharged for some reason or 
other, rightly or wrongly. Say he is discharged by a senior scale 
officer. That senior scale officer, before discharging him, has con- 
sulted the Divisional Superintendent or the Deputy Mechanical 
Engineer or some such officer who has iqipointed the subordinate. 
Where docs the appeal of that subordinate lie ? Not to ihe senior 
scale officer who discharged him but to the one who has appointed 
him in office, i.r., the Divisional Officer, but he is the one who has 
already agreced to his discharge on the recommendation of his 
under officer.’^ 

It is desirable that the Railway administiation should create 
a sense of security among the subordinate staff and existing system 
should be modified. 

All orders for discharge, as recommended by Labour Com- 
mission (Chap, VIII, See. 4), should be passed by Divisional Superin- 
tendents and not by one of his superinlendents. The powers of 
Superintendents shcaikl be restricted to smaller punishments. The 
Divisional Superiuteiident will feel his responsibility in passing 
orders. The appeal siiould lie to the General Manager who should 
have a special officer ol the rank of a Deputy to listen to these 
appeals. The officer should be a person of judicial mind and an 
independent person who may nut be looking forward to any pro- 
motion in Railway service. He should be free to criticise the orders 
of the Divisional Superintendents and other Railway officials. The 
appellate oflicei may be drawn from the rank of a judge, or he may 
be a railway officer uii the verge of retirement, but who has judi« 
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cial mind. He should have powci to call for pa])rrs and in sjx'cial 
rases to ord^r a further enquiry. 

In most eases, appeals will end at llic tJeneial Manager’s 
olficcj but in certain categories of cases and in tMses of oflireis above 
a certain rank, an appeal ia the Railway Hoard rs peiinissiblc It is. 
therefore, desirable that an appellate oifK^cr willi a ludicial mind 
may be attached to the office of the Railway Boaid as well. Iff* 
should have the rank of a Diicctoi and sliould be directly iindci the 
Chief Commissioner. This ofiarci will pas^> ordeis on all mcrnoiials 
of mercy submitted to the Governor General Tlu* aloanativc 

is to follow the practice of Australia and Soutli Ah if a destiib(*(l in 
Chap. II.) 


SECTION 14. 

Recruitment. 

Railway services arc divided into tin" ff blowing giades ; 

(1) Officers (Administrative olfn CIS, Junioi scale and Senioi 
scale grade) ; 

(2) Upper subordinate or Intermediary guuh* ; 

(3) , Lower subordinate giade ; 

(4) Menials. 

Officers aie lecruitcd by the following methods 

(1) By Competition ; 

(2) By direct appointment of persons f>f non-Asiatic domicile 
by the High Commissioner for India by selection m tli<‘ United 
Kingdom in accordance with the rules made by him ; 

(3) By promotion or transfer fiom another Scivice ; 

(4) By direct appointment of jXTsons of Indian Domicile. 

The proportion fixed for each of the above catcgoiics is d< 
follows : — 

(i) Recruitment by competitive examination conducted by the 
Fcdeial Public Service Commission, G) per cent ; 

(n) Recruitment in England by the High Commissioner, 2a per 
cent. 

{in) By promotion 15 per cent. 
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The distribution of posts to diflerent catagories is not 
equitable. The percentage of recruitment by promotion should be 
increased from 15 to 25 per cent or even moic. The experience 
in other departments has shown that in ceitain matters a person 
who has the experience, and possesses extensive knowledge of 
working is more useful than person with higher academic qualifica- 
tions and little or no experience. 

The railway administuitions have recently stopped direct 
recruitment in Intermediate grade in State Railways and tlicy 
recruit all persons on salaries varying from Rs. 24 to Rs. 32. 
This scale is too low to attract persons of required intelligence, 
education and social status. This practice is deteriorating the 
efficiency of the department. 

The back-bone of Railway administration is the Intermediate 
service. They translate into action the principles devised by officers. 
The Company-managed lines have not stopped the recruitment in 
Intermediary grade. 

The subordinates for the clerical and other administrative 
services arc selected by the Divisional Superintendents and other 
heads of Departments on the report of a Selection Committee 
The candidates for the posts of Assistant Station Masters must 
have passed High School Examination and must be familiar with 
signalling* They are given special training after selection in a 
Railway School. The salaries at which they are recruited vary 
from Rs. 28 to Rs, 32 per month. The mannci of the recruitment 
of menials is described in Sec. (1) Ch. VIII. 



CHAPTER VI 
Rai!“Road Competition. 

SECTION 1 

OrNi^RAT,. 

Competition between Rail and load tian^[)()i t sci vk <‘'> lias foine 
to stay in this country as in cvciy other (cainOy, Kilorts should be 
made to co-ordinate these services and not t(» kill the oik or the 
Other. One should fiankly recognise that the countiy has establishefl 
both these services as they arc necdi^d for the de\(‘lopinenl ()f its 
iridustiy and agriculture. Both tli<*se fonns of transport lx ing 
indispensiblcj it is the business of the fa^gislaturt* to s(‘e that tlu- 
one does not usurp the furu tions of the oth(T l)ut optaates in com- 
bination with it. Foi instance, heavy goods, such as ('(»al, stones. <U( 
consigned to long distances can be earned economically by lail alone 
and road transport can be utiliscal for bringing the country's prodm t 
to railway stations. 

India does not manufacture motor cais and tlu* load trallu 
is handicapped on account of (1) alinonnally heavy duty on petrol 
(10 annas' per gallon), (2) excessive customs dut\ (37^ p.c.) on 
motor edrs and motor accessories, (3) bad loads, whic'h in most 
Pioviiuxs arc not pioperly maintained, since the local bodies 
assumed charge of their repairs, (4) want ot good motor woikshops 
outside big towns, and (5) absence of any law for rcc overiug damages 
done to the cars on account of bad roads. 

It should be frankly acknowledged that no country ha^ vet 
found a solution of the problem of lail-road competition. Experi- 
ments have been tried with paitial success The jiroblem is leally 
to define the respective economic sphcies of the two means ol 
transport. The economic sphere vaiies fiom time to tune on account 
of the relative cfliciency of the two forms of transport. 

Professor Cbpeland summed up the situation in th(‘ following 
paragraph : — 

It cannot be conceded that motor tiauspoit is to be (ui bidden 
merely because it takes tiafiic from the railways and, tlicndbu , 
iucrcasees the railway deficit to be met out ()f the Consolidated 
Revenue. In some cases the maintenance of railway facilities might 
involve the communhy in a greater economic loss ihan^ would the 
increased taxation reejuired to meet that portion of a railway deficit 
due to motor competition on some lines. A mere prohibition ot 
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motor transport cannot be regaided as an economically sound course. 
By such action the community in effect ignores the advantages to 
be derived from a new form of mechanical transport. Governments 
would not be serving the best interests of their communities if they 
sought to establish a complete railway monopoly for the purpose 
of reducing the burden of railway finance upon budgets. On the 
other hand, the claim of private transport inteiests that unrestricted 
competition should be allowed cannot be sustained. Where motor 
transport is not a common carrier and merely takes the cream of the 
traffic on favoured routes, it may return a handsome piofit to 
the private owners. To suppose that the existence of sach profit 
indicates a net economic gain to the community involves a fuiida- 
mental error. In this case, the profits may be less than the net 
loss to the community through the reduction of railway revenue on 
routes where the railways are forced to carry the less profitable 
freight. For handling some goods motor transport may have 
advantages over railways. Yet, taking the whole of the traffic for 
any area where this traffic Is considerable, it cannot be conceded 
that motors would offer facilities equal to those of the railways. 
While this condition of affairs prevails, the State is justified in 
protecting its railway assets, and any inconvenience caused through 
the railway handling the goods most suitable for motor traffic is 
counteracted by the facilities offered by the railways on the whole 
of the traffic. Of course, if the community can afford both forms 
of transport, it would not be necessary to restrict motor coinpetition 
in such a degree. In any event, the more bulky traffic should be 
sufficient to meet the overhead expenses of the railways, but in 
Australia, evidence has not yet been furnished to show that such 
a condition of affairs is possible. It is, therefore, necessary to regu- 
late competition between road and rail transport by rationing the 
services/’ 

The road motors have certain advantages which may be set 
out as follows : — 

(a) They eliminate terminal charges, being able to carry goods 
from the consigner’s door direct to the consignee without 
transhipment. The railway cannot do this except in 
imtauces wlieie the traffic is sufficiently heavy to justify 
a siding at the point of production. 

(b) They can bring the country produce to local markets, 
and the demand for such transport will increase when 
moneylenders have ceased to act as middlemen. 

(c) Being operated in ‘^mall units they arc able to run more 

frequent services on routes on which the traffic is light. 
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The iHOtor^ thcicfoic, more (onvciiuiit in ihc piochutM 
in ^ that ihetc is less delay in for waicl ini’ fjjoods. 

(d) The motor tamer often acts as the aacnl of the piodia er, 
collecting payment for goods, taking ciupt\ ('oniaineis 
back, and in souk* eases even buying supjilies ((»i Ins 
country customers It is almost impossibh* loi tin* i«iiUva)s 
to do this on account (jf the laig(* amount of accounting 
It would involve. 

(6') There is undivided lesjionsUidity. and, theielcne, lc*S', nsk 
to the ( usturnei . Kndlcss disputes aiise lx twcani iaih\a\s 
and their tustomers ovei losses m tiansit and these aie 
avoided where responsiliihtv is easily tiacecl. 

(/) As the neccssitv lot transhipment is avoided, goods nc-ed 
less cat eful parking vvhcni semt l>v load ti.uispnit, d’hi^ 
may, in the c ase of liagile goods be a substiiiitial item 
This also applies to livestock, winch ariivc‘s in beltei 
condition l)y road* 

The railways have a clc'ai advantagcMf die distanc c* or tin 
volume of traffic is large. Motor tralHc ( annot handle heavy goods 
such as coal and stone, nor can it cope with passengt‘r trailic on 
important occasions Railways an* indispcnsiiile foi the pnogres'^ 
of the ceJuntry and the development of its trade and industr}. 
The railways ate handicapped m so far as they pay the entire t‘ost 
of the track they use, and in principle it is adiniltcxl that the rnotois 
should also pay for the maintenance of loacK, Init the costs an* 
difficult to allocate to various types of load vehiiles. A last travel- 
ling light vehicle may do moie damage to a mac adam road, partuni- 
larly m dry weather, than a slow moving vehicle cif rnuc h gi eatei 
weight. On a bitumen toad the damage done 1)> fast light trafiu 
IS small while a steel-tyiecl tractor might on a warm cla\ lift the 
surface with it as it goes. There are innumerable types of load^ 
and innumerable types of v'eliieles. The alloc 'at inn of cost can, 
therefore, only be based on rough approximations. 

In India fast light cars damage kankar roads more than ihc' 
heavy bullock carts do, while steel tyres and iron shods of bullcKks 
damage the modern road more than the pneumatic tyies of fast 
moving cuis do. Besides, the damage done to the new pneuiiuitH 
tyres by the nails and shods dropped by bullocks and horses is 
considerable. The separation of roads for fast traffic [hmi those* 
for slow traffic, as tried by several countrk's, is the best solution oi 
the difficulty. It will define rcs})onsibilit) for maintenance hIhcIi 
otherwise cannot be allocated. 
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On account of the complexity and constant variation of the 
problem, the co-ordination of different forms of transport is difficult 
to achieve. Sir J. (now Lord) Stamp recently remarked that the 
problem to find a new position of equilibrium with all the variables 
involved was almost insoluble. The safest course to follow is that 
of co-operation between the two forms of transport rather than 
cut-throat competition, which in the end will ruin both. So long 
as competition continues, some regulations are required. These 
should be as flexible as possible, and may be best framed by a 
Transport Board with wide poweis and equally wide sympathies. 
South Australia has the best record in regard to the type of 
Transport Board. The State appointed a Board of three men who 
had little experience in transport, and the lemarkable fact is that 
this Board, despite its lack of technical knowledge, has been 
working extremely well, and has been accepted by all parties as 
impartial. 

Traffic brought to the Railways by motor transport . — Although the 
motor transport service stands in competition with the railway trans- 
port, it must not be forgotten that road transport assists the rail- 
ways in increasing the volume of traffic. In the first instance, 
it brings agricultural products and passengers from country 
places. The motor services moving across the country usually have 
their terminus at a railway station and they serve as feeders to the 
railways. 

The motor service necessitates the transport of material by 
rails. The motor car has brought a not inconsiderable increase of 
traffic to the railways. Directly or indirectly, the motor industry 
has created a large amount of rail freight traffic. The development 
of the highway system has necessitated the transport of stone, gravel, 
cement nnd sand. The large quantities of petrol consumed annually 
have to be transported from the refineries to distributing points. 
The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce of America 
estimates that automotive freight of all kinds carried by the rail- 
ways in 1931 aggiegatcd 3,16 3,645 car-loads, or the equivalent 
of about one-eigth of all rail originating car-load traffic. No such 
figures have been worked out for India. 


SECTION 2 . 

Measures taken by the Railways to meet motor 
transport competition in various countries* 

As long as railways were assured of monopoly in transport, 
their regulations remained very stringent. They did not attend 
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to the convenience of then customers and jiaid \eiy little attention 
to economy both in their capital and icvenue exjienditurc Thv 
position was completely altered hy the appearanic of a new means 
of transport. The measures whiclt the railways have now 
adopted to meet competition may be divided unciei the following 
heads : — 

(1) Speeding up of trains, including goods tiains, which in 
many countries aie included in general railway tnni* tables. 

(2) Introduction of short and light litiins. 

(3) Extension of office houts for the bnokmg and tlelivei) <>i 

goods. 

(4) Door to door delivery. 

(5) Facilities to passengers, 

(6) Traffic fiicilitics. 

(7) Agreements between railways and existing motor (ransport 
enterprises. 

(8) General reduction of Tariffs. 

(9) Reduction of short distance rates, 

(10) Introduction of contaiueis for small < onsigiuneuts tif 
goods. 

(11) Facilities for passenger traffic by introducing week-end 
tickets, return tickets, round trip tickets, collective tickets to si hool 
children and tickets for holiday excursions. 

(12) Special tariffs for passengers travelling with motorcars. 

(13) The third class passengers arc treated in the same man- 
ner as upper class passengers. Some railways have recently pro- 
vided sleeping accommodation for Tliiid Class passengers in slecjnng 
cars, and they are served with meals by refreshment room and 
restaurant cars in the same manner as passengers in the upper 
classes. The charges in railway refreshment rooms do not difici 
from charges in other restaurants of the locality. 

United States.— In the IJuitcd States of America, the White 
Flouse forced a reduction in passenger rale.s from three to two tents 
in the face of opposition from practically all the railway ufficials. 
The transportation officials termed this action as Coniis<Mtion” 
and started to appeal to the Supreme Court, but under piessure 
decided to give it a trial Now, their trains arc filled^ and some 
competing bus routes have been abandoned. More and faster trains 
are now in great demand created by this one- third cut in fares. 
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United Kingdom , — No general tarifl" reduction is inlioduccd in 
Great Britain, but the number of day return tickets has been 
increased and the period of week-end is extended. Great improve- 
ment has been introduced in handling goods. The railways 
have undertaken to collect and pack goods and delivet them at 
destination. The use of containers has very much improved goods 
service. By the use of these containers the mci chants have the 
advantage of complete wagon for small consignment. 

Frame , — The French railways have very much improved 
passenger service by introducing steam heating and sleeping 
at comodation in the tliird class. Although faies have not been 
iccluccd, great facilities arc offered foi return journey, round trips, 
family partitvs and excursions. Special rates aic also quoted 
between paidcuLu stations. These reductions vaiy fiom 40 to GO 
per cent. 

With a view to modernising their services, the railways have 
established special reduced rates between certain stations. Reduced 
rates have also been introduced for empty packing cases. In 
Grande Vitesse Traffic a special tariff has been put into force, 
providing in piincipic for door-to-dooi service and intended to 
reduce the time taken for delivery. In passenger traffic reductions 
have been introduced particularly in respect of collcdivc tickets. 
Pai( els tiaflic has been speeded up, and long distance* combined 
transpoit and delivery services have been organised. The houis 
during which stations remain open have been increased. Numerous 
tests have also been conducted with rail-cars and road-raii wagons, 
and services of this kind are already in operation. 

Belgium . — In Belgium, rolling stock has been improved and 
goods service has been speeded up. They have also introduced 
small containers. Door-to-door delivery is made by railways. 
Although regular return tickets are not introduced, weck-eiKh and 
cheap excursion tickets arc freely issued. 

Sivitzeiland . — In Switzerland, service has been speeded up b\ 
extensive clectiificatioiis and goods ser\ice is accelerated by auUmatic 
braking and rcduciion in stoppages. Railways work in very close 
collalDoratiou with motor servit cs and joint fares and time tables 
aie in force. 

Germany . — The characteristic step which the German Railways 
have taken is the adoption of short light goods train called Leig« 
Zugc, They have also introdiu cd small capacity containeis intcf 
service and railway wagons are consigned to traders’ premises on 
road by' means of special vehicles called ‘ fahrbares Susschlussgleis ’ 
(wheeled jirivatc sidings). They ha\c also introduced rail car 
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service attaining a speed of iOO iriilcs pei lujiii. I'hc pnn( ipal 
measures adopted in Tariff aic the lediKtion oi the lates a]jph('able 
to higher classes and the reform in the rating of small ( oiisigiirnents 
by the intiodiKlion of a uniform system ofraung nn^sper tive of the 
nature of the mere liandise. 

The importance of accelerated sen ice v^^as ]),ii (irnhu 1\ pressing 
in Italy on account of ficc]uent tr anspoi t of fi nits and vegt tables 
wheie motor competition with its dooi to dooi ^(‘rvne\vas bound 
to make itself strongly felt. Tlu* Italian railways iia\<‘ g!\en mon‘ 
importance to the transport of small t onsignments. 'Die nuMiis 
adopted m this connection include inti ocluct ion of siioit light 
goods trains, sorting operation in the trains, msutution of ( on- 
solidation depots and provision of wagons foi inmimum loads oi 
2 tons I'o improve passenger tiaflic, they have iuiiodiKcd a 
number of additional light trams, encouraged gnjup travelling, 
and considerably improved passenger set vni e by anangmg lialls at 
stations. The latcs have been substantially lowerecl foi shou 
distances both in goods <ind passengers liiiflic by 20 to 70 per ('out. 


SECTION 3. 

Rail road competition in yations countries* (Nature 
of the problems and measures to solve them.) 

(a) Australia,— 1\\ Australia, the mileage of roads is 2H0j)0f) 
against the rail mileage of 27,540. The main loads ate maintaisuMl 
by the State and the other roads partly by munu pialities and 
partly by the State under the supervision of Road Boards. Tin* 
road funds are credited with a sum e^qual to 2^ d, per gallon 
from the duty levied on pctiol, revenue at ( ruing fmm the lireuce 
and registration fees, taxes paid under the Aloloi Vohh Ics Acts 
and Vehicles Licensing Acts, and th<‘ .^ums olitained from Police 
fines, and fees for hawkers licences issued by the Tieasuiy. I’here 
are no Government owned motor transport concerns in Australia 
except in Victoria. 

There is no Conimouwcalih regulation govtnniug motor 
transport. Several StaUss in Australia Inive adopted legal measures 
to control commercial motor tiaflic whicli amminf to protection 
of railways. 

The Australian Railways generally belong to the State they 
serve ; but the management of the railway system Is iii the liancls 
of a Board of Commissioners who are responsible to the State Par- 
liament. 
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Motor services are also regulated by each State. In the 
year 1932, a Conference of Australian Railways and Transport 
authorities was held and it passed the following resolution : — 

That in the opinion of this Conference it is an imperative 
necessity in the national interests to establish complete legislative 
control and regulation in each State of all forms of commercial 
motor transport, by road or air, used for the conveyance ol 
passengers or freight, 

“ Such control and regulation should be exercised by Transport 
Boards or Councils, equipped with full powers to ensure effective 
fulfilment of the decisions cinived at. 

To control Inter-State Traffic, Federal Legislation is also 
necessary, complementary to and in co-ordination with the State’s 
legislation in order to ensure the complete safeguarding of the 
State’s interests. 

It is further essential that the legislation should include 
the principle that commercial motor vehicles should not be pei- 
mitted to operate in areas where it can be shown that the existing 
transport facilities are adequate.” 

The Conference complained of over capitalisation of railways. 
The railway capital is unnecessarily burdened with capital expen- 
diture which a pure commercial concern will not stand. The 
Conference strongly urged that the Railway administration should 
be co-ordinated by estciblishing a common Clearing House for 
settlement of Inter-State accounts, common workshops operations, 
joint purchase of stores, and uniform railway gauge. The Con- 
ference recommended that railways should be free from political 
interference. 

(b) Canada . — There are two principal Railway systems in 
Canada under the control of a Central Board. 

1. The Canadian National Railways, which operate 21,981 
miles, are owned and managed by the Dominion Government. 

2. The Canadian Pacific Railway belongs to a private 
Company, which is to a certain extent under GovexTiment control. 
It operates 16,866 miles of line. The Canadian Railways arc 
over-capitalised and they yield T7 per cent on the capital liabilities. 
On account of unhealthy competition between two rival political 
parties, large sums of money were sunk in unremunerative under- 
takings. 

The road mileage in Canada is estimated at 391,372 miles, 
of which 40 per cent are unimproved toads. 
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In the year 1931 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into railways and other means of traiispoit, and it remarked 
that a considerable poition of the traflic cai nod b> niotoi coiuhes 
is new business, which they have developi^cl foi themselves and 
which^ would not go to the railways if motor coach scivrcs on 
the highways weie discontiuued. Some arc*is aic staved h) uh aoi 
coaches which the railways do not toiuh and the moioi coach 
is also used by those who in default of its scivites wouhl use 
the private motor car rather tlian the lailway. 

The Commission, after detaih'd enquiry, tame to tlu* con- 
clusion that long-distance traffic has actually imi eased, riiis is 
borne out by the fact that the aveiage distance a railway 
passenger was carried was 74*2 mi]<‘s in 1029 as ( oinpared witli 
68*8 miles in 1923. In the same period c^ountei tiaffic to and 

from the larger cities also showed some im n‘ase, so that the 

inference is drawn that those who arc using the motor vehicle 
as a means of transport to the detriment of the steam railways 
are the medium distance passengers, travelling net mon^ tiian 
75 miles. 

It will be of interest to note that motor business, m the hmg 

run, is not a profitable busiimss. It was Mi. Lorec^'s opinion tlnit 

motor coach and bus operations in the Unititl States wen* not pro- 
fitable and the same was true of Clauada, though there were always 
exceptional cases where by reasons of good management and favour- 
able traffic conditions some profit was being made. 

It was for this reason that the railway eompanic^s hesitated to 
engage themselves in motor traffic’ as this would add to the losses 
they are already incurring. 

The taxation and the framing of rules to regulate motor tiaflu 
are provincial subjects in Canada. 

The average tax paid by a motor car with sCtitiiig capacity foi 
30 passengers travelling 30,000 miles a year is 840 dollars oi 
Rs. 2,770. 

{c) Union oj South Africa , — The Government of the Union of 
South Africa has a virtual monopoly of the railways. The 
Union owned 13, 459 miles in 193 h 

The actual management is carried on by the General Manager 
under the supervision of the Minisuy of Transport. The construe- 
don and maintenance of goods are, as a general rule, the 
functions of the Provincial Governments. There arc about 173,756 
miles of road. The mileage of properly constructed Government 
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roads is 71,505 miles. During 1929 a sum of 176,817 was spent 
on their construction and maintenance, of which 1,900, 000 was 
constructed by the Union Government, 

The income derived fiom taxation of motor vehicles is credited 
to the road fund but it only rcpiesents a small portion of the total 
expenditure on roads and bridges in the Union. The taxation of 
motor vehicles, being a provincial question, is not uniform. 

Motor transport has been placed under the contiol of the 
Road Transportation Boaid constructed in 1930. The functions and 
duties of the Board arc as follows : — To investigate any matter relat- 
ing to motor carrier transporation in the Union ; to determine from 
time to time the value and nature of motor carrier transportation 
which shall be permitted to operate over any proclaimed transpor- 
tation route ; to receive and consider applications for motor carrier 
transportation, and for the amendment of any such certificates 
previously issued ; to consider the guarantees offered by undertak- 
ings ; to suspend or revoke any certificate, should it be considered 
necessary to do so, etc. 

The Motor Carrier Transportanon Act as was passed in 1930 
by which a central transportation and 10 local Boards were created. 
Each board consisted of a chairman and two members. 

The following passages from the report of the Central Board 
for the year 1933-34 will be read with gieat interest : — 

“ The action of the Board and local boards in curtailing the 
private road services, which had been operating between centres 
connected by rail or road services, was scvciely cnticisccl. It was 
stigmatised as retrogressive, an interference with the liberty of the 
subject ; it was stated to l)c militating against trade development. 

It must not, ho^vever, be assumed that those operators 
whose competitive services were discontinued were ruthlessly denied 
an existence. Wlierever possible they were diverted into spheres 
where a much needed service could be rendered by co-ordinating 
their transport operations ^vith the administration’s I'ail or road 
motor ser\i<'c or with other previously existing private services.’^ 

A development of great interest is the appointment of a 
Transport Advisory Council m accordance with recommendations 
ioutamed in the Salter Report. The principal function of this 
Council is to study transport problems and to furnish advice to the 
Minister in regard to tiie measures that should be taken to promote 
the dcveh)pmetu, improvement and co-ordination of transport 
generally. The Council i.onristiug of 29 members is fully repre- 
sentative of the various interests that are directly or indirectly 
concerned with the question of transport.*^ 
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“ The road transpotl in one year carried 55^ inilhon pass- 
engns and million tons of goocK/’’ 

{(i) United States . — The load mileage is three nnlliun and tin u 
IS one mile of road to 5'4 square miles. The motor velm Its aie 
used most extensively m the United States Theie are U) veha les 
fur eveiy 47 persons. The world figuie is 10 per 570 peisoio. 
The total railway mileage is LM2ja90, 

The upkeep of roads costs 2 million dullai^ (I doUai - Rs. !)**»; 
of which 30 pci cent is caneied l>) taxes on riiotuis, I'ln^ pio- 
poition IS inci easing. The Inter-State Uornmene CominissioiK 
on its own initiative after extensive luaiiugs on th(‘ subj(xt, ai lived 
HI 1932 at the following condusions . Tina e is to-day <iii cm es" 
of carrying capacity in existing transport fiKilities Tins 
IS due to the freedom with which the inotoi car has becni allowed 
to develop and eicate competition. This ((jinprtilion operates 
under conditions of inequality wdneh arc faveairable to niotoi 
tiausport. It IS reasonable that wheievci uioUn tninspoit lendeo 
bcttei service it should replace the lailways, this tiansfoiniatuni 
should be eucouiagcd wheicver it seems to lie condin i\e (o piogies^^ 
On the other hand. Federal Legislation lelating to the legulatiou 
of motor vehicles operating on the public highways and engagtd in 
inlcr-state comiruTcc is desirable in the jiublic interest. 

The fiationalTianspurtation (Tnmnittec in its repeat dated 
February 1933 lecommended the minteiiance of thc^ i*iilway systcan 
without any addition to existing regulations and emphasised lln^ 
necessity for the raihvays to adapt themselves scr as to nnaa com- 
petition and reduce unproductive costs. Kegatding motoi transport, 
the Report iccommeudcd the introdueliua ^ ol legulalions and 
taxation which should not, however, put it in a less fax oiuabh 
position than the raihvays. 

There cUe no federal legiilations in tlie Uiuled Statens in icg.tor 
to motor transport tariffs, iiltliough a Bill has b(*cn intniducerl 
putting common cairiers undei the control of the liiter-8tate 
Commerce Commission as fai as inter-state tradic is coacerru'd. 
The States of the Union have, however, framed then own reguui* 
tions for the control of motoi tiansportatioii. 

(e) The French Raihvays arc opciated under ^ a 

system combining private enterprise and State rontroL The 
organisation of both these groups is governed by the Ckmventicai 
of June 28, 1921. Under this law each railway retains the right 
to organise and operate its owm system, subjet t, however, t<) the 
control of a joint Committee of Management and a joint pundneud 
organisation. There is also a Superior Council of Railways in- 
dependent of the Committee of Management. 
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The railways also contribute to the country’s budget by 
the collection of certain taxes which according to the Act of 
1933 amount to 12 per cent. France has about 650,000 kms. 
of roads consisting of national highways, ^ departmental ’ roads, 
main district roads, Parish roads and ordinary roads. There are 
80,000 kms. of national highways. The French system is the most 
highly developed in the world as regards length of roads relative 
to the area of the country. (France has 120 kms. of road per 
100 square kms. of land ; Great Britain 95 kms. ; United States 
62 kms. ; Geimany 45 kms.) In respect of length it takes the 
third place after the United States and Russia 

The expenditure on the roads, including overhead charges 
and new construction, was 5 billion francs of which 3*2 was 
contributed by motor industry in the following manner 

Billion Francs 

Petrol Tax ... 1*9 

Registration fee . . . T 1 

Driver’s licence fee ... *2 

The Railways have gone carefully into the question of motor 
transport competition in goods traffic. Their studies appear to 
show that competition is ^ more specially felt on live-stock traffic, 
and where there is packing material to be returned. Whenever 
motor transport operators are assured of a return load, they are 
willing to carry any class of goods whatsoever. It is estimated that 
this type of traffic amounts to 200 million tons per year. 

It must also be remembered that a certain volume of traffic 
has been brought to the Railways by motor transport. In the 
year 1931, the railways carried 2,100,000 tons of petrol of which 
86 per cent (T8 million tons) were consumed by motor vehicles. 

The conditions of road and rail transport are governed by 
the Decree of April 1934- 

The objective is a suitable apportionment of traffic between 
the railways and motor transport, respectively, and the provisions 
of the decree tend towiirds the accomplishment of that purpose 
through regional agreements entered into by the representatives 
of the two transports, the public authorities only intervening as 
arbitrators in the case of differences. The sclieme will be carried 
into effect under the direction of a Co-ordination Committee 
consisting of five members. The main work of this Committee is 
to secure agreements ammig the organization of public passenger 
and goods transport services by road and rail. 
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The Decree applies to public transport, only ?.r., (o scivicc^s 
oflered to l.he public on a conunetcial basis, and not to private 
transport operation. 

After a great struggle in l^aiiiaincnl, the working time for 
railway workers was fixed at a maximum ol fi hoins a flay and 
1,384 hours in a year. The woiking ])Ciiocl is the Name fni niotoi 
transpoi t. 

(/) Gornany. — The lailways in (icmiaii) were ronstrutted by 
different States but the Constitution of (lie rhumau Kiupue fiarned 
in 1871 recognised the right of the Iini[)iie to sujaaMst* tli(‘ 
lailways and legulate rates. It was provided m tlie coiistilutum 
that the Empire should endeavour to verify and iedu((’ the 
principal rales over long distances loi the <’onve\auce of {'t»al, 
wood and metals. The details aic given in Seciion G, Chapter I [. 

The Gciman railways, mou* than those of ncighhfuning 
tries, are centralized in thcii administrative organization and deten- 
tralizcd in their economic functions. This situation results in a haj>py 
combination of unity of nianagement jnd flexibility of ojjciation. 
It accounts for the railways putting up a stronger lesistamv 
against motor transpoit cumpelition than in other (ountiies. 

A decree of 1919 introduced licciurs for all mc»l<u transport 
services operating beyond the limits of a munitipaliu . Tiic pro- 
visions of this decree were subsequently ('onfmned by a law of 1925. 
A further decree of 1928 defined motor txanspurt lines'’ operalmg 
with regularity as public services. This Litter notion was not, 
however, sufficiently concise. Under a decree (jf Detober 1931 
transport by lorry over distane<‘S of moie than 50 kins, was 
made subject to the issue of a licence ; this obligation was^ 
extended at the same time to passenger transport. T’he law of 
October 1931 was subsequently amended by tom])lcmentary d(‘erec^ 
as to its application. A compulsory minitnuin tanfl was established^ 
bringing the motor transport tariffs into line wit it the latiffs ol 
the three highest classes of the D. R. G., i)lus the additional charge 
of 5 per cent for closed wagons. 

During 1933 the new Government adopted a policy which was 
more favourable to motor transport, and the following laws wcie 
introduced in that year; {a) the law of April 10th, 1933, abolishing 
the licence fee in tlie case of new motor-cyclt*s and lunv toining 
cars ;(/>) the law of May 31st, 1933, giving the owners of motor, 
cycles and cars already in use the option of making a lump-sum pay- 
ment in lieu of the annual licence fee and (r) the law of 27th June, 
1933, regarding the formation of an enterprise called the 
^RcicLsautobahnenh This enterprise was constituted as a subsidiary 
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of the Reichsbahnen ; it was a separate legal entity and is governed 
by public law. It was formed with a view to constructing and 
operating special roads reserved for motor traffic. Under this law 
the post of Inspector-General of German Road Affairs was created. 
The Inspector-General is vested with very wide powers in regard 
to all proposed road construction. The first constructional plan 
comprises a motor highway system of about 1,000 kms. 

Germany has taken the lead in organising a statutory body to 
construct roads for fast traffic 

The motor transport enjoys fieedom for distances under 50 km. 
This distance of 50 km. has been fixed with a view to allowing a 
certain scope for the development of motor transport as well as to 
encouraging it to operate locally, and also because over certain dis- 
tances motor transport enters much less into competition with the 
railways. For operations beyond 50 kms. a license must be obtained. 
The issue of the licence is dependent upon the guarantees offered by 
the operator in respect of safety of operation and the observance of 
the special legal provisions laid down in that connection. 

(^) Belgium. — The number of motor vehicles is rapidly increas- 
ing since 1925. According to the figures for 1931, there was one 
vehicle for 48 persons. The growth of motor traffic has been 
accompanied by a steady increase in road expenditure. It rose 
from 25'6 million francs in 1925 to 93*6 in 1931. To .meet this 
additional expenditure a Road Fund of 600 million francs was 
created in 1928 to be used over a period of five years. 

The taxes paid by motor vehicles have increased steadil), 
'Fiiese rose to 520 million francs from 1 16 million m 1925. Accord- 
ing to calculations made by the Soaeie National e de% Chemins de Fei 
Beiges in 1930, light lorries deprived the railways of 75 million ton 
kms, representing a loss of 125 million francs. 

According to similar calculations made by the Societe NationaU 
da Chemins de Per VicinaiiXy motor transport deprived the railways in 
1930 of 5*5 per cent of its goods receipts, and 10*4 percent of its 
passenger receipts ; in all 15*8 per cent of the total traffic. 

Since 1929 road and rail problems have drawn the special 
allencion of the Ministry of Transport. The principles governing 
motoi transport organi/ation are laid down in the law of Maich 
1932. This law contains provisions dealing with the following 
points : — {a) definition of the term H)us service {b) obligation of 
every service to obtain a proper authorisation ; (c) procedure to 
be ibllowiid in assuring suc^h authorisation; {d) creation of a Consul- 
tative Cbmmittee to express its opinion on all questions connected 
with road transport services. 
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In 1932 the Supeiior Count il of TninspoU apjxnnted a C!om- 
niittcc to study relationship between the two means of tiansjxm. 
In August '1930 the Govonimcnt raised the taxes. An annual 
surtax was to be applied to motoi and steam velarh's foi the tians- 
poi t of goods by road except those exclusively employed for tnuis- 
port operations foi rcwaid. The amount of tliis suit ax was fixed 
at frs. 80 per h, p. foi the fiist 10 h. p. and frs. 120 for em h 
additional h, p in the ease of \ehicles taxed aerording to lioisc 
power. Where taxation was based on w'cight, the wcu‘ 

frs 100, 150, and 200 established on a sliding scale. These taxes 
w^erc, iiowcrer, only applied to vehi( Ics o])eialing ovm distamxs (»f 
more than 20 km. 

Strong protests against this sudden increase wcie, lic)w<*v<'i, 
raised by the motor transpfjrt interests, and the law of Uei ember, 
30th, ratifying the above mentioned decrees, introduced lamsiderabh* 
modifications into the system of highway transport taxation and 
even repealed certain essential portions of it. 

This law, in conjunction with the cin'uhu of Januaiiy 31st, 
1934, introduced a new system which came into force on CVtober 
1st, 1933. Its main provisions are as follows : - 

{a) re-cstablishment of the transport tax at the umfoim rate 
of 2 J per cent ; 

(h) application of the annual surtax to all vehicles used for 
goods transport by road over any distance irrespective of 
whether such transpoit is elTetted fur the ownei’s aicoimi 
or for reward. The rate of taxation has, howevei , been 
considerably reduced ; frs. 25 and irs. 3H instead 
fis. 80 and 120 frs ; 

{() implicit abolition of the consignment note and the \ehicl< 
log-book ; 

{d) doubling of taxation (registration fee with surtax where 
applicable) of vehicles using heavy oil fuel ; 

(c) rcinstitution of the tax exemption granted to operators of 
authoiized bus services or those operated under conecs-* 
.sion, ambulances, etc., and to vehicles of the S. N. G. F. B. 
(Belgian National Railways) services, which luni biTn 
withdrawn by the decrees mentioned above ; and 

non- application of surtax to certain classes of tractors. 

Ufiiied Kingdom.—Tht capital invested in Railwxays is one 
billion sterling or 1,330 crorcs of rupees. 
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There are 177,000 miles of roads in Great Britain of which 
43,000 miles aie classified and the remaining 134,000 are unclassified. 
The annual expenditure for the upkeep and construction of roads 
is estimated at £ 60 million now ; it was only £ 15*3 million before 
the introduction of motor vehicles. There is a divergence of opinion 
between rail and road interests as to the apportionment of this sum. 
The road intcicsts claim that they should only pay the difference 
between the old and the new expenditure since persons other than 
motonsts used the roads before the development of motor traffic 
‘And since the revenue from the tax on fuel U:;ed by motors and 
from the taxation of motor vehicles totals ^(^59, 000, 000, they hold 
that motor transport is paying more than its share of the cost of 
upkeep. The railway leprcsentativcs point out, on the other hand, 
that motor transport ought also to contribute to the amortization 
of the initial cost of the roads as the railways do in regard to 
their permanent way. Both road and rail interests, however, 
agree that light vehicles arc proportionally more heavily taxed than 
heavy vehicles. 

The railway companies estimate that their total annual loss 
on rail service due to road competitions is IG million sterling, 
10 in respect of passenger traffic and 6 in respect of goods 
traffic. 

In Great Britain the load and rail problem aroused public 
interest at a comparatively early stage and the public authorities 
have endeavoured to find a salisfactoiy solution. As early as 
April 24th 1928, in the House of Commons, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, said : It is the duly of the State to 
hold the balance even between road and rail.” The Railways 
asked the Paidiament to run road seiwiccs themselves. It turned 
down their proposal, but tlie Railways pui chased 50 per cent shares 
of road companies. 

In 1930 the Road Tiaffic Act was published comprising o\er 
120 sections with five schedules, This Act marked a real advance 
towards the cstahli'^hment of order in a system which had previously 
lacked organisation. The Act and the Regulations made undci 
the Act fixed the maximum weight and dimensions of vehicles the 
maximum weight of any vehicle being 22 tons. The maximum 
speed of vehicles wms also defined. It varied from 30 miles per 
hour in the case of light loiries up to an unladen weight of 2^ tons, 
dowTi to 3 miles per hour in case of very heavy vehicles, this 
minimum only being applicable in special cases. The working 
hours of drivers were regulated and this measure brought the con- 
ditions of employment in the road tiansport industry much more 
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into line with those prevailing in the iaih\av indusuv d’lic Aiea 
Traffic Commissioners were made icspousible tor c'onduitiag penodn 
cal inspection of road motoi vehicles with authoiaU to eaiiy out 
their inspection at any time along the loute Although pnnuuih 
designed in the interests of pulilic safety, this lattci measuie also 
had the effect of pi eventing undcrcuUinn of lailway rales the 
use of old or dilapidated vchules The Act aKo contained piovisions 
regarding the physical fitness vind age of du\eu Laistty, it p!o\ided 
for compulsory insuiancc against tliird paiiy risks. Stric ter u guKi- 
tions wcic imposed on passuigei tianspoit. The Aiea C^oininissioners 
now have power to determine whether a seivua sliall I'un or not. 
having regard to the icquircments of the* aiea under their control. 
They can likewise decide as to the elimination crfuiinec essai) existing 
SCI vices or thcii co-cmdination with otliei ine.ins of tiaiis})oji. Thev 
also have power to control taiiffs with a view to pifiUrting the 
other means of transport from lumous competition, d’iu^sr* Tiallic 
Commissions were formed undei Ai'ticle 63 of the Ro<id 'IVadic A< t 
and consist of three members 

Despite all its advantages, the Ac I of 1930 still left <i nuinhei 
of problems untouched. The Royal Commission which was formed 
ill 1929 had recommended the establishment of a (onnuitlee eon- 
sisting of representatives of railway and motor txauspoi t iuterrsts 
to consider the whole proiilcm. A committee w.is formed unclcn 
the chairmanship of Sir Arthur Saltei. The re])oit of the committee 
is described in the following sections. A Road and Rail dd’aflu 
Bill was introduced in the House of Commons on April 7t]i, 193.3, 
and enacted in New cumber of the same year. 13ns Act in no 
way intended to hamper motor tuiflic . Its sole purpose is to 
regulate ccjmpetition bctwc^cn road and I’ail so that such coin[)etitioii 
may take place under equal conditions for all. 

The Act also created a Tiaiisport Advisor) Council to advise^ 
the Minister on questions of transport (ollahoratiuu. The Act of t93t) 
gave powers to Traffic Commissioners to c*o«ordinate passengci tialFu 
and the Act of 1933 extended the powers to goods trailu . The Ac t 
of 1933 gave the privileges of quoting special rales nut (mly betsseeu 
two stations but also to individuals. 

SECTION 4. 

Rail-Road Cotiference presided over by 
Sir Arthur Salter. 

The findings of the Conferen(‘e are \ery important in the 
discu.ssion of the i ail-road problem and they arc frei|uently quoted 
by various countries. 
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It is universally admitted that motor transport should pay the 
proportionate cost of the maintenance of roads. The correct pro- 
portion of maintenance t'osts is not easy to determine. The Rail and 
Road Transport Conference appointed in the United Kingdom in 
1932 under the presidentship of Sir Arthur Salter, attempted not 
only to fix the cost which mechanically driven transport should bear, 
but it allocated the share which each form of transport should con- 
tribute. The railway icpresentativcs asked no more than that this 
transport should pay its lair share of the cost of the roads they use 
as their permanent-way. They did not ask that, either by taxa- 
tion beyond this point, or by restrictive regulation not required in 
the public interest, traffic should be forced back to the railways 
which they were not able to carry so conveniently or on veiy 
low basis of real cost. They did not ask that any class of service 
which might have been rendered obsolete or comparatively 
uneconomical by the new forms of transport now available should 
be artificially maintained. The road representatives, on the other 
hand, did not ask that commercial road transport should pay less 
than its fair share of the cost of the roads, or should by so doing 
attain any other development than that which is economic and in 
the public intciest. 

Had the motor roads been separated from slow traffic roads, 
the answer would have been simple. Motor traffic roads arc also 
used for the purposes known as Community use”. They .are used 
by pedestrians, cycles, bullock carts, ponies, troops, and conveyances 
for semi-public purposes. Substantial allowance should be given for 
the community use of the road. 

The Conference remarked : — 

The only fair principle, in our view, is to consider the total annual cost 
ot the roads and then to distribute it according to a just estimate of the use 
enjoyed, and wear and tear caused, by different categories of useis. This is the just 
principle, but it is obviously very difficult to translate exactly into figures, there 
IS no sufficient exactness m the data to enable the pioblcm to be solved by a mere 
arithmetical calculation ’’ e) 

The Conference came to the conclusion that the initial charges 
on the expenditure incurred in the construction of road should "be 
borne by the community and the current repairs by motor trans- 
port. It recommended that the total contribution payable by all 
classes of mechanically propelled vehicles, whether in the form of 
licence duty or petrol duty, should be equal to the current expendi- 
lurc on the roads, without net addition or reduction in respect of 
the above two items. The number of bullock carts and pony 
wagons is very small in England and this allocation would not apply 
to every country. 

(1) Report of the Salter Committee, p. 15 
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The Conference, by claboiatc calculations, fixed the amount 
of contributions by each class of inotfjr tianspoit for the lepair n( 
roads in the United Kingdom which stands at the figiue of ()0 niiU 
lion pounds or 78 crores of rupees pei annum. 


SECTION 5, 

Early History of Road Development in India. 

Fiom the cailiest times there is h coicl ol loads and win eled 
vehicles in India {vide Report of the Indian Road Dexidopmrnt (Com- 
mittee, 1927-28). Good loads and easy rommuni( ations iuaess<irilv 
go with chilisation and civilised administi ation : and Indian iivilisa- 
lion goes back not less than five thousand years aicoiding to tlie 
latest discoveries of the Archaeological Department, 'flie Rigveda 
mentions the existence of highways, maliapatha. The evcav.itioiis by tire 
Archaeological Dcpaitmcnt at Moheuiodaro in Smd <md at Huiappa 
in the Punjab have revealed that cities estimated to have existed 
between 3500 and 2500 B. G., had broad streets with a diainage 
system alongside them. At Hara])pa thcie was also found a minia- 
ture Iwo-whceled cart with gabled lool and a driver scxited in front, 
fashioned in copper, which is probably one of ttie oldj’st ie})resentatJon 
of a wheeled vehicle in the woild. The bullock carts now used in 
Sind htivc not much changed since the time of then us<‘ in 
Mohenjodaro. 

Great progress was made dining the Buddhist peiiod and the 
Sukianiti also lays down rules fur roads of various classes, pre^tnb- 
ing the width and the method of construction. Punishments wcie 
also prescribed for improper use of roads. 

In the Pathan and Moghul periods the main load s)sLem r<‘- 
ceived considerable attention, and many of the kus minars oi mile 
stones erected by the Moghul Emperors still exist. The* cvxact haigth 
of a kos in modern measurements has not yet l)cen acciuaUdy deter- 
mined. The author has discussed the question in hi^ article on the 
measurement of the earth pu])hshed in Islamic Culture . I bn 
Batuta, who travelled in India during the fiist half ot the 1-ltli 
century, gives the following account of a jounicx perfiumed h) Sultan 
Kutb-ud-Din, son of Sultan Ala-ud-Din Khiljn wdio asreuded the 
throne in 1317 A .D. : — 

‘ After this he took a loiimcy to Dawalat- Abaci betwocu wauh aiul Oelln 
IS a distance of forty days. The road is from lir^.t to kibt endowed with wnb'W ana 
odier trees, .so that a tnivcllei seems to be in a j^ardca thtoudiout all distant e- 
Besides, there aie at the di.stance ot every thiee the ■station -5 ot the too ^ 

couriers at which there are also inhabitants, as alreadv mencumed rrom piatt 
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to El Tellingans and El Malabar is a distance of six months In all these stations 
there is a lodging foi the Emperor, with cells for his suits and for travellers 
generally There is no necessity, therefore, for a poor man’s carry ingnany provisions 
with him on this road (Travels of Ibn Batuta).” 

The main roads in Moghul periods arc described in the Chahar 
Gulstan. It gives the details and describes the stages of 24 roads, 
13 of which have been fully identified. 

Roads that have been mainly traced aic the following : — ^ 

1. Agra-Delhi. 2. Dclhi-Lahore. 3. Lahoic-Gujrat- 
Attock. 4. Attock-Kabul. 5. Kabul-Ghazni-Kandhar. 6. Gujrat- 
Srinagar. 7. Lahore-Multan. 8. Delhi- Ajmer, 9. Delhi-Bareilly- 
Benares^-Patria. 10, Delhi-Kol. 11, Agra- Allahabad. 12. Bijapur- 
Ujjain. 13. Sironj-Nai war. 

During the British rule and prior to the introduction of rail- 
ways, a number of trunk roads, bridged and metalled, were con- 
structed and maintained under the supervision of military engineers, 
connecting the more important military and commercial centres. 
The developments that were inaugurated during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord William Bcnlinck (1828 — 35) were continued 
and extended by Lord Dalhousie (1848 — 56). He suppressed the 
Military Board and constituted the Department of Public Works. 
The expenditure was increased and the construction of Grand Trunk 
Road was taken up in his time. 

After the advent of railways, attention was concentrated on 
the construction of feeder roads at right angles to trunk roads. 

There are now 43,020 miles of Railwayh in India andjdie, 
length of loads in British India is 245,443 miles mamtamed by 
public authority, of which 157,873 miles are classed as motorablc 
and the remainder uiimetalled earth roads not usually passable 
by motor traffic. Of the motorable roads, the classification is as 
follows : — 



Miles 

Concrete 

136 

Bituminous 

... 10,173 

Waterbound macadam-Stoiie 

... 47,062 

Ranker, Laterite or brick metal 

... 13,873 

Other types 

... 32,948 

Earth roads motorable in fair weather 

... 53,681 
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The figures for Indian States, as far as ran be ascerlaincd , 
are as follows : — 

Miles. 

Total Icnglli of roads , 01,023 

Motorablc length . . 52,108 

of which the classification is as follows ; — 


Concrete . . 52 

Bituminous , 516 

Waterbound macadani-Stoiie ... 19,071 

Kankai Latente or brick metal ... 2,103 

Other types ... 10.2G1 


Earth Roads motoiable in fair weathci ... 20,182 

The Jayakar Committee, appointed by (he Coveninient of 
India in 1927 recommended planned clcvclopm(‘nt of loads for 
marketing agricultural produce and as a complement lo Railway 
development. It recommended additional taxation on niotoi spirit 
and on vehicles and licence fees on velik les plying lor hire. The 
Committee recommended that the Railways may coutriliute towards 
the consti’uction and mainteiuuK'e of feeder loads, and the Indian 
Railways' Act be amended accordingly. It also recommended that 
the Army budget should contribute towards the cost of the inaiaten“ 
ance of roads. 


The metalled roads were in the beginning constructed <m 
tlie ancient roads and the railways were laid out along the same 
routes, and on account of this 48 per cent of the railways routes 
have metalled roads running parallel with them. The following 
table gives the mileage of rail and road in various provinces : — 
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Province. 

Railway 

mileage. 

Motor- 
able road 
mileage. 

Area covered 
by each mile 
of motorable 
road (in 
square miles ) 

Percentage 
of motor 
roads 
parallel to 
railways. 

I 

Expenditure 
on mainten- 
ance of 
roads 
(In lakhs). 

Madras . . . 

4,377 

1 

1 

27,115 1 

4-52 

Hi 

111-3 

Bombay . . . 

2,537 

13,400 

5-74 

If) 

55-8 

Smd 

800 

183 

108-40 

19 


Bengal 

3,450 

3,500 

20-50 

35 

49 3 

U.P. 

4,952 

7,776 

12-20 

40 

53-9 

Punjab ... 

3,694 

9,940 

8-33 

36 

69-7 

Bihar and 
Onssa ... 

3,310 

3,961 

21 

28 

32-8 

C. P. 

2,501 

7,535 

12-82 

34 

' . 33-7 

Assam 

1,191 

600 

100 

8 

27.2 

N.W.F.P.,.. 

373 

1,113 

8 

31 


Total 

27,186 

75,123 
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Mitchell Kirkness Report, pages 79 to 8L 

Roads are most developed m Madras and least in SinrL 
There are still a large number of villages unconnected by any publa 
road. 


I'he Government of India ducctcd their attention to the 
problem of the co-ordination of rail and road transport in 1933, 
and they deputed Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Kirkness to report on 
the slate of road and rail competition and the possibilities of 
their future co-ordinaiion. 

They recommciuled that the comprehensive plan of road 
dc^clopment should take into consideration the possibility of linking 
the more importaiU \illagcs vvitli the public road system. They 
further recommended that the evils from which public service motor 
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tKuispoit IS suflcnng arc laigcly duo to excessive ('(uniiclition and 
uiicmploymciU among buses, .ind then eonoenliation on the more 
populous luutcs. The number of'hceiues for buses on any roiUc 
might be lestneted, the issue of time-tables, piiblnation of mIikIuIcs 
of faics, and compulsoiy insuiance might be picsi i ibed. They .dso 
recommended that railways themselves’ should opeiate motor tiaiis- 
pnrt on parallel roads and fuithei that they should bcpioteited 
fiom uncconomu, competition 

For the purpose of the co-ouluialion of (filfcicnt (>pcs ol 
transport, they recommended the (oiuciiU a (ion of [hr iunciions of 
the Central Government in lespect of all foims of <’oinnuini( ation 
and transpoit into one dcpaitment, and su,i^t^cs(cd the t.teation of 
Provincial Boards of Communications. Tlic> finthei sui»^csted diat 
it was dcsuableto provide foi co-opctalioii and cu-ordmatioii outsich* 
the headquarters of Government, and that tliere miglit be I)i\isioind 
Coniniittees not only to acKosc on the c'ontiol of motfn tituispcat 
but also, within their sphere, to be small rounierjicirts of Baaulb of 
Communications. 

Soon after the publication of the Afitc hcll-Kij kra^ss Repot t 
the Government of India convened a Road-Rail ConfcKaicc, at which 
the representatives of Provincial Govcinmenls, and (jf Class I Rail- 
ways were present. The Conference was held in Simla on 2Uh, 
25th and 26th of April, 1933, and was opened liy His Esa ( ll(‘n(’y 
the Viceroy. The HoiEble Sir Franck Nuyee* m lus jiiesidt ntitd 
address said We believe that wc have in India af>oldL'n o|)portmiity 
of taking timely action so as to avoid, befou* it is too late, tht* 
disastious position into which the transpoit system of some tountraw 
appears to have been allowed to chift."" The coufer(*uct' after full 
discussion adopted the following resolutions : — 

(t) The Conference is of opinion that, in the geneial public 
interest, the time has come for iiu leased co-operation 
and a moie intelligent co-ordination of dforts between 
the various authorities and inteicsts conceincd, in the 
matter of : — 

{a) further Railway development, and of 

{b} the fill thcr development of road (^ommiinkations, whether 
used for motor transport or other purposes, so as to seaire a more 
comprehensive and uniform plan of' gencMal clev<‘lopinent than at 
present exists. 

In areas where uneconomic competition between railway and 
road transport has been proved to exist, such increased co-operation 
and co-ordination may necessitate the adoption, by mutuai agreement, 
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of measures designed to reduce such uneconomic competition to the 
minimum compatible with the maintenance of healthy competition. 

Any comprehensive or uniform plan of general development 
must sooner or later involve a gradual expansion of facilities foi 
rural motor transport, complementary to the Railways and to other 
existing arterial forms of transport, but as internal district communi- 
cations apart from the main arteries, are largly con ti oiled by local 
bodies, any inti aprovincial co-ordination of effort must necessarily 
in the first instance be a matter for the local Governments and 
Legislatures, who, in such matters, should consult, and to the best 
of their ability, co-operate with (.he railways and other interests 
concerned. 

(u) In order to ensure increased co-operation and more intelli- 
gent co-ordination of effort between the various authorities 
concerned, this Conference considers that the following 
measures would be justified : — 

(a) The control of public service and goods motor transport 
should be regulated in the interests of public safety and convenience. 

(b) The number of vehicles licenced to ply for hire should be 
restricted so as to prevent such competition between all forms of 
transport as may be contrary to the public interest. 

(m) The Conference recommends that the present regulations 
regarding public sei vice and goods motor transport should 
be reviewed with the object of amending them so as to 
afford every encouragement to the development of rural 
services even to the extent, in exceptional cases, of granting 
of monopolies for limited periods. 

{iv) The Conference considers that, in the interests of all con- 
cerned a co-ordinated plan should be drawn up for 
the taxation of motor transport by the various authoiities 
concerned. 

{v) The Conference considers that suitable machinery should 
be established at the Centre and in the Provinces to ensure 
adequate co-ordination between all forms of transpoit and 
their future development. 

To give effect to these resoliUioris the Central Government 
brought forward a bill to amend the Indian Motor Vehicle Act of 
1914, but on account of strong opposition the Government did not 
proceed with the bill. A new bill in a mote elaborate form was 
introduced in April and was carried in September 1938. 
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The main provision^ of the bill are : — 

1. The establishment of Provincial and icgional traiispou 
authoiitics. 

2. More stringent rules for the licensing of dii\eis and pun- 
ishment to drivers if the cais arc diivcn by unhcenccd persons. 

3. Licensing of motor vehicles and lestra lions about tlieii usi 
on public roads. 

4. Fixation of houis of work of the drivers 

5. Power given to Local Govcnimcnt to slop or (outrol 
motor transport on any road for any class ufvehules, and (ur an\ 
period. 

6 Compulsory insurance including insurauee covrritn; thud 
party risks. (This will not operate till 1913). 

The bill made no provision about the manner ol s[)euding 
licensing fees, fines, and other taxes, but lelt it to tlu' IahaI 
Goveinments to utilise these, if they desire to do so, fur the main- 
tenance of the roads. 


SECTION 6, 

Personal Observations, 

The rail and road competition has come to stay and for iho 
ciouomic development of the couiitiy, both systems of tiansfion 
are indispensiblc. Wc cannot annihilate the oih‘ or the otlici. 
We should attempt to solve the problem however dillkult and 
complex it may be. There are three csscmtial points v\ huh should 
be kept in view in order to arrive at an equitable solution. 

(1) Motors should pay proportionate costs of roads. 

(2) Private eulerpiise should not be stifled. 

(3) Legislation should not cripple free development of kmc! 

traffic, by taxation or unnecessary restnctioiK. Diflereuccs 
should be settled by mutual consent. 

The representatives of railways have agreeci that they would 
be satisfied, if the motor traffic pays the proportionate costs at the 
maintenance of the roads they use. This erpiaiun was expressed by 
the representatives of British Railways before Sii Aithur Saltci 
Committee {vide Section 4). 

To expccliate traffic and to minimise aceklents, it h desirtibio 
that at least on the trunk lines, roads for fast traffic should be seivaiatvu 
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from those used for slow traffic. The cost of the construction and 
the maintenance of fast traffic loads should be borne entirely by 
motor transport Separation has been successful in several countries, 
specially in Germany. In India fast traffic roads are separated 
between Delhi and Shadra and at several places in Gorakhpur 
District. The cost of the maintenance of ordinal y roads which 
were constructed before motor sci vice came into existence and which 
are used by pedastrians, cyclists, bullock carts, and camel carts 
and which are used foi all civil and military purposes (called com- 
munity use) should be borne only partially by the motoi transport. 
Provinces and local bodies collect taxes for the maintenance of 
loads and the cost of maintenance of motor loads which are also 
utilised for community usages should be borne by taxes raised 
by Local Governments specifically for improvement of roads, and 
taxes on motor vehicles, in equitable proportion. 

The total cost of maintenance and new construction of all 
roads in British India was Rs. 6 crores in 1929-30. (Milchell-Kirkness 
Report, p. 81). The figures may be appreciably higher now. 

The allocation of the contribution to various classes of motor 
vehicles is a complicated pioblem and the Government should soon 
tackle it on the lines iccommcndcd by the Salter Commission 
(Section 4). 

Coming to the next fundamental point that no form of 
transport should be crippled by restriction and State regulations. 
This view was approved by the Royal Commission on Railways 
and Transportation in Canada (1931-32) in the following words — • 
^Tt is essential that the coimtiy should have the free and unham- 
pared use of the cheapest forms of transport and therefore no 
restrictions which would unfairly prejudice the road user should 
be imposed. Any restrictive regulations imposed on the road 
vehicle will not determine the division of the functions as between 
loads and railways except to a relatively limited extent. In our 
view this division of functions will not be best obtained thi'ough 
the arbitrary action of GovcrninenLs but through the efforts of those 
engaged in the transport industry. By concentrating less on mutual 
competition and by turning their energies to the co-ordination of the 
services they provide, a properly co-ordinated system of transport 
will be evolved. In our view the true function of road transport, 
in such a co-orclindled system, is auxiliary and complementary to 
to the steam railways.” 

The Indian Roads and Transport Development Association in 
their memorandum to Messrs. Mitchell and Kirkness emphasised the 
question uf unfair taxation by C^entral Government and suggested 
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the appointment of a eominittcc tf> examine Unit motor tiansport is 
taxed on an equitable basis. The Clentral Govcinment slioiilfl 
decide the amount they should raise lot icvciiue fiorn transport 
and distribute it in equitable manner among dilFercnl foirns of 
transport including railways. The revenue duties .should be timfoim 
on motor ears and ratlway engines, motor and railway aeee.ssoi ies 
motor and engine fuel (petrol and loal). Additional duties ma\! 
however, be levied on petrol fot the mainteinu e ol roads used by moU.t' 
v'chicles. 

The Indian railways die not iiiovinij; suflicient]\ fast in 
providing traffic facilities They have no( fully realised the dangei 
They demand on one hand legislative piolcetiou on the ]>lca that 
800 crores of tax payers’ money is invested in this undei taking and 
they demand freedom from all political influciues nu the giouud 
that It is a commercial undertaking. If the ladways daiin and I 
beheve that they justly claim that tiiey should be treated as romnui- 
cial concerns, then they should follow the mtdhorl of business houses 
and promptly put their own house in oiden The\ should impiove 
their services in the same manner as other ((3uiitnes h<ivr dtme, 
bv speeding up trains, specially goods tiains, by improving tlu^ lime 
tabic of passenger trains, by providing containers foi small fnnsigt> 
ments of goods, by giving greater facilities to passeiigeis iii food and 
travelling,^ specially to lower class pas^euge^s who aie their best 
customers, by providing cheap excursion <ind retain tickets, aiul 
discarding distinctions between home and foieign trail k . Miudiell 
and Kirkness pointeal out in their report that in passcngeis Uaflu. 
the competitions are keen in shoit distance travelling within fiftv 
miles and it IS remarkable that lailway fares per mile aic gieatci 
for short distances than foi longer distant es. flic Rovai 
Commission of Canada, refened to in a picvious section, made 
a similar rctommendation. All wasteful competition should in the 
first instance be decided by mutual consent, but it should not he 
forgotten that representatives of rail and road often fail to takt* 
divStaiit vision of the problem. They (onsider only the immediate 
profits and gains and they fail to realise the ultimate effect of such 
gains and profits on the community as a wdiule. The legislature 
should intcivene only in the interest of public safety and for k(^epiiig 
balance even between the lail and the road. 

hipwvement oj Roach . — The real problem in India as 
pointed by the Agricultural Commission is the need of bt‘Ufi 
communications fur marketing tigrienltural produce. Good coininunK a- 
tionin combination with efficient marketing places whcic the demand 
for it is active, secures the equalisation of prices fur jjurtieular classes 
of produce throughout the country. These factors jeuct favourabh 
on the price which the average cuUivalor receives, ’llicy frcquentls 
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open out to him alternative markets and the clement of competition 
between market and market that follows, usually operates greatly to 
the advantage of the producer. Defective communications between 
the point of production and local market hinder the movement of 
goods and make primary marketing costly, the additional charge 
ordinarily falling upon the shoulder of the cultivator. In extreme 
cases, difficulty of communications may leave the cultivator entirely 
at the mercy of the local dealer who alone has at his command 
enough carts to undertake the transport of produce to the nearest 
market. 

The need for developing roads in rural aicas is universally 
admitted. There ate a large number of villages which are 
unapproachable for several months in the year and it is desirable 
that they should be connected with railway stations and trunk 
lines. Country tracks and third class roads should generally be 
transformed into metal roads which may be used all the year 
round, Capital expenditure on such transformation is economically 
justifiable. Ten bullock carts travelling each way in a day will 
effect economy sufficient to pay the repairs and interest on 
construction charges of one mile road. The Provincial Governments 
realise the necessity of developing country roads but they plead 
financial insolvency. Paucity of revenue^ however, is not a justifi- 
able reason for the failure of our Governments to develop our 
roads. Capital expenditure should be met by raising loans on the 
security of petrol and road taxes. 

In most provinces, a large pioportion of the roads is in 
charge of local authorities. Their funds consist of local revenues 
plus a block grant from Provincial Governments and special taxes 
raised by them. The roads under district boards are in neglected 
condition. Payments for repairs are sometimes made and certi- 
ficates of completion are obtanied when no work is done. It is 
desirable that the system of inspection by Provincial Governments 
may be introduced on the lines adopted by Great Britain. The 
final payment of the grant to local bodies may be given on the 
production of a certificate by a Government Road Engineer. Rules 
for the award of road grants should be similar to those adopted 
in giving grants to educational institutions. The Provincial Gov- 
ernments should be directly responsible for roads between the 
headquarters of a district and the headquarters of sub-divisions or 
Tehsils, 

The chief difliculty which stands in the way of effective 
co-ordination between rail and road is the absence of common 
controlling agency. We need a change in policy and system of 
administration for die achievement of effective co-ordination. 
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The motor service at pic.scnt pay.s about 8'2 rioics to tin; 
sjjcneial icvciiues of the Gcntial Government; and the Railways 
by the Convention of 1924 arc expected to pay about 7J iroies 
every yeai'j but they arc in an cars by 37' 74 ei ores. In flic lime 
of depression the taxes on motor cans wcie laised liy 2.') per 
cent and realised by the Customs Officers and the contnbuiium 
by the Railways wete postponed foi futuic piospeious yeuns. The 
nctiol tax IS 10 as a gallon, of which one fourth is ci edited to 
the Road Fund. The amount collected by the Ccntial Govei iinu-nt 
in the year 1938-39 was as follows : — 

In Cl ores of Rupees 


Duty on Petrol ... b'39 

Duty on Motors and Motoi accessoiies l‘3f 

Duty on Tyres and Tubes ... '33 

Duty on Lubricating Oil .. "M 

8-20 


Total 
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SECTION L 

General. 

Rates arc transport chaigcs on goods, Fares are U'anspott 
charges from passcngcis. 

The well-known dic'tum lor fixing lales and fares is : ‘‘ Charge 
what the trafiiic will bear'’. This dictum is intcrpicted in different 
manners. 

No better explanation of the term “ what the tiaffic will bear” 
can be given than is found in the chapters on Goods Rates’' in 
Hugh Munro Ross’s book on British Railways. The explanation 
given by him is as follows : — 

One way, the obvious but shoi t-sighted and inelfectual way, of doing this is 
to charge the highest possible rates and content with the limited amount ol hiismcbj, 
that can struggle to exist in such conditions ; that is the principle of charging what 
trail jc will not bear The other way recognises that a small profit, many times 
repeated, is better tliat a Luge one obtained only occasionally and that a latge 
business ,iftords greater opportunities of gam than a small and restricted one 
Hence, it means that a railway accommodates its chaigcs to the circura5.tances ol 
the tratlic and encouiages new customcis and new traific by moderate lates and 
liberal treatment This is the ideal pointed to by the principle of charging what 
the traffic will hear ” 

It really means that the rates should be lowcicd to the lowest 
margin of piofit consistent with a healthy stimulation of business. 

The princijilcs of charging rates and fares recognised by most 
railway economists are : — 

(1) That in ordinary circumstances die (‘ost of the serxice 
represents the bottf)m limit of a rate, while the maximum depends 
on what the traffic will bear or, as it is now more commonly ex- 
pressed, on the value of the service to the trader. 

{2) That in special ciicumslanccN the bottom limit disappears 
to a certain extent but not below the cost of “ constant" expendi- 
ture, and the determination of the rates between the tuo limits is 
iiillucnced solely by the consideration of seeming the maximum 
traffic, "^riie Freiuh Economist iM. Colson said that our aim should 
be to provide the best service at the minimum cost. 

(3) Rates and fares aflect the development of the country and 
the movement of irnde and hciu'c no Government can absolve itself 
from the obligation ol‘ controlling them. 
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SECTION (I) 

The Ficnch Govenimcnt accepted, as early as HUG, the pina i- 
plc that maximum and minimum rates and fares .slumlcl he fixed liy 
law and the railway companies should br authorised to alter latcs 
within these limits with the permission of the Alinislei It was 
essential that proposals should be initiated by iiiilway (ompanics 
and the Minister be empowered cithci to aceept oi i eject the pro- 
posals but not to alter them. In 18b2 spenal tarilfs were fixed (o 
sea-ports to help export of merchandise. 

The Government of India rcco^^n.scd the iinpoifaiuc of Ji.xunr 
Kites and fares ; and in March 1888 they enuncialed the lulloniii 4 
general principles on which latcs and lines should be lixcil.-*' 

(1) That the management should principally aim at attiactnit; 
the maximum quantity of tiaflic the line could carry at reaMuiablv 
low rales. 

(2) That the rates might vary between limits repre rl 1)\ 
(^ 7 ) the cost of carriage, and (/;) the tax which the tiacle will heai. 

(3) That in the case of competition, the principle of rates 
calculation should be materially alteied. While such fat'tors 
as capital cost, gradients, cost of fuel and larrynig power, should 
be duly taken into account, the rates must ultimately \)v govenied 
by the necessity of attracting traffic and not by any .u'bitraiy stan- 
dard of profit. 

In a subsequent circulai, dated 22nd December, I8H7, the 
Government of India realised the necessity of fixing maximum and 
minimum rates and fares in the following ^vords : — - 

“That to protect the public and to prevent unreasonable char^fcs un the 
part of the railway administration it was necessary for the Government to impose 
restrictions as regards tlic maxima fares to be levied for the cairnige of all cla- of 
passengers and the maximum rates for all descriptions of goods *' 

It was also thought, however, that this priniplc, although !<‘- 
cognised in other parts of the world where railways h<id been opened, 
should be slightly modified as the (’ireumstances in India were 
somewhat different ; it was considered necessary to fix maxiimim as 
well as certain minimum rates and fares because it was ])ossible for 
the railways under the guarantee system to reduce the rates in <oni- 
petition with one another to a point where tluw <*eas(‘d to be lemu- 
ncrative without the shareholders being aiTected as they weie 
protected by the guarantee. (Page 85, Ghosc.) 

“That when once minimum and maximum fares ami rate<>. have f3\cd. 
any further interference on the part of the Government in the matter tvire^ and 
ivites IS only a restraint on trade. The Railway adnnuistratinns, wh'» know then 
interests best, should be allowed to altci their raici* within the prescribed nr ixmia 
and minima to suit the various conditions under which commernal bu‘'ine‘’s n 
everywhere carried on/’ 


'’'(Monogioph by S. C Ghosc, p 37 ) 
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The following maximum and minimum rates and fores were 
fixed by the Government after a long correspondence in 1891 : — > 


Pas<:engei Fares. 



Maximum 

Minimum 


per mile. 

per mile. 


(pies) 

(pics) 

1st Class 

... 18 

12 

2nd Class 

9 

6 

Inter Class 

... ^ 

3 

3rd Class 

... 3 

n 


Goods were classified into five classes. Tlie maximum for the 
highest class was one pie per maund per mile and the minimum was 
l/6th pie per maund per mile. The maximum rate in the lowest 
class was l/3rd and the minimum was 1/lOth pic per maund per 
mile. Within the maximum and minimum rates so prescribed 
railways were free to quote such rates as they considered necessary 
for the development of traffic. The basis of rates actually adopted 
“ within certain limits*' was some times a uniform rate per mile and 
some times on a telescopic scale, the rate varying with the distance. 
The classifications were altered from time to time and the present 
position is described hereafter. 

For purposes of charge, commodities arc grouped into sixteen 
classes. Whilst the classification is reasonably uniform for all 
railways, there are surprising variations in the application of the 
schedules. Cement, for instance, is carried by twelve Class 1 
Indian railways on seyen different schedules, so that the charge 
for 300 miles varies from 51 pies per maund to 114 pies per 
maund. Salt is carried on ten different schedules and the same 
is true of grains and pulses. 

The Wedgwood Committee was not in favour of reducing 
the number of classes but they admitted that there was some ground 
for the allegation of complexity and the railways would be well 
advised to give due weight to it. 

Rates fall into three divisions, namely: (I) class rates, (2) 
schedule rates, and (3) station-to-station ratc^. 

(1) Class commodities arc grouped into classes as 

shown in the General Clahsificatiou of Goods and the maxima 
and minima rates arc as follows : — 
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Section (1) 

Class 

MaKiau pie per maund 
per mile 

Minima pto pei 
pel mile 

m aund 

i 

30 


1 


2 

42 




2<A 

46 


!- 100 


2-B 

•50 




2-C 

54 


1 

1 


3 

58 

1 

1 


4 

•62 

1 



4-A 

67 




4 

72 

j 



5 

•77 




6 

83 

1 

, l6n 


6-A 

89 




7 

96 

1 



8 

104 

1 



C) 

1’25 




10 

186 

j 




L The maximum of the class in which a cornmodit) is 
placed is the ordinary rate per maund pei mile for (hat <omnKHlity 
without torminalsj short distance charges and tolls. 


Glass rates are sometimes quoted which are lower than 
these maximum rates. These arc called adjusted elasN Kites 
and are contained in the Junction Rate Lists. 

A rate is sometimes quoted for a commodity equal tf> tlu^ rate 
of a lower class than that in which the commodity is classifiech 

(2) Schedule 1 ales. — Definition: A schedule rate is a rate ciiiotcd 
on a basis lower tlian the maximum of tlie t lass. It may be on 
a uniform basis, such as, *250 pie per maund pei mile, or it 
may vary according to distance or weight on the telescopic 
(cumulative) principle : A schedule rate may be (iuolcd in any 
of the following units of quantity : per maund, pet ton or pei wagon. 
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The following is an example of a telescopic schedule rate 
varying according to distance. 

For the first 300 miles . . ’380 pie per 

mauiid per mile. 

For extra distance above 300 

miles but not exceeding 700 . 130 pie pei 

miles to be added to tlie charge maiuid per mile, 

for 300 miles. 

For extra distances above 700 ... 100 pic pei 

miles to be added to the charge maund per mile, 

for 700 miles. 

Schedule rales arc distinguished by numbcis or letters. To 
ascertain whether a schedule rate has been quoted for a certain 
commodity, reference must be made to the Railway's Exception List, 

(3) Statio}i-to-:^tatto7i mte , — A station-to-station rate is a special 
rate for the total distance between specific points (station or junction). 

Station-to-station rates are as follows : — 

(a) those between two stations on the same railway, that 
is, a local station-to-station rate ; 

{b) those between a station on one railway and a station 
on another i ailway ; and 

(r) those between a junction and a station or between two 
junctions. 

For purposes of calculation of rates each railway is treated as 
a separate entity. 

Mr. Robertson in 1901 had discussed the problem and he 
said on page 70 of liis Report : ‘‘ On through traffic, that is, 

traffic going over more than one company’s line, all fares and 
rates should be calculated on the through distance and the reduc- 
tion should always be applied on the entire distance and not 
merely on the local distance of each railway.” He further said: 

For through booking, traffic passing over more than one 
railway there should be one general classification of goods for 
all India, and subject, of couisc, to exceptions, one scale of rates 
applicable on the througli distance from station of origin to 
slation of destination. This is now the general practice both in 
England and in America.” The Government of India never 
enforced this recommendation of Mr. Robeitson. The practice 
of calculating rales on the distance to the junction only, still 
prevails in India and it is to some extent responsible for a good 
many of the high rates now obtaining, since the traffic only 
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gets the benefit of telescopic scales of rates on the local (hstanu 
to the junction, instead of on the whole distance that the 
IS carried. ‘But if the long-distance traffic is to be developed 
in the manner that such traffic has been developed in Amcru a, 
the distance must be taken from the station of origin to the 
station of destination and the charges calculated on thi^ thiough 
distance at reduced i a tes. The telescopic lates m iaies c (larged 
from passengers diminish with distance, but the svsteni clilins 
materially in India from other countries in one respect. In othn 
countries, the telescopic rates ate charged between two stations 
iriespective of the fact whether the travelling is dune on one 
line or on muie than one line, but in India the advantage (»l 
long distance is given on the same line and tiesh jouiney is 
supposed to begin at the commcncerncat of the tiavellmg on a 
different line even if both of them aic State railways Tin* system 
of reckoning all traffic as through traffic makes a|[)pre( lable 
differences in rales and fares. 

Suppose the rates of lice per maiind per mile 
are *333 pie for first 125 miles and T66 pic per mile lor aclclitional 
distance from 126 to 350 miles and *066 pie per mile for disoime 
greater than 350 miles. Suppose a person sends rice one mviund in 
weight from station A, 500 miles from Delhi on the E. L Railway, 
to a station B on the N. W. Railway at a distance of 5()G miles from 
Delhi. The total distance covered is 1,000 miles According to the 
existing practice of Indian Railways, the distance is split up into 
two parts of 500 miles each and the tradesman will Imvc to pav 
14 annas and 3*3 pics per maund. Had the thiough rale been 
charged, as is done in other countries, the rate would havT been 
annas 9 and 10*6 pics on the same schedule. 

It is very desirable that rates and fares should be uinfm in 
on all the lines and all booking should be treated as one commuoih 
through booking. 

Complaints have been made from time to time that some 
railways charge relatively higher rates for raw materials rcquirc^d 
by Indian mills, factories and industries as compared with the latp 
charged to the ports for similar descriptions of traffic for expoit in 
their raw condition. Sir Vithal Das Thakersay in his speech in 
the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council In Id in Cakutt.i 
on Isl March, 1912, while moving bis Resolution for the apimiiitmeiu 
of a Committee of Inquiry to investigate the policy foilovyed by 
railway's in regard to the fixing of goods tariffs and its ellet'ts on 
the development of Indian industries or on intc*r«piovimial Iralfit 
quoted several cases of discrepancies. He drew attention paiticularly 
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to the cotton rates on the North Western Railway which were lower 
to Karachi than to Delhi. The rates to Delhi not only concern 
the cotton mills in Delhi but also the mills in the United Provinces 
which may mant to use the Punjab cotton. 

In England, the law provides that there should be no diflercnce 
between the rates charged for home or foreign merchandise in respect 
of the same or similar services, and that the British Railways should 
justify before the Permanent Commission any difference between 
such charges. 

“ This general practice ot - permitting each lailway to have a separated 
classification and a scpaiate scale of lates applicable on the local distance to the 
junction,” says Mi. Robertson, “only loaves the public much unceitainty as to what 
the rates are and gives the goods and other clerks a great deal of unnecessary trouble 
in calculating the charges and preparing the way-bills and invoices All rates 
should be calculated on the prescribed scale by the shortest route and divided in 
mileage proportion between the railways forming the shortest route, or, between 
the railways forming such other longer route as may by mutual agreement be used 
for the traffic.” 

Mr. Robertson advocated the reduction of rates and fares also. 
He thought that, considering the cost of construction and working 
in England, the rates and fares in India should be about one-sixth 
of those charged in England (page 69.) 

The rates then quoted by Mr. Robertson were as follows : 

Passengers. 

Rates pel passenger mile. • 


England India 

1st Class ... 19-69 12-75 

2nd Glass ... 13-08 5-49 

3rcl Glass ... 9-84 2-31 

Goods. 

Rate pel ton pet mile. 

Merchandise ... 23-75 6-72 

Minerals ... 9-34 3-55 


Keeping in view the cost of construction and working, 
Mr. Robertson recommended that passengers fares should be lowered 
from 18 to 40 per cent and the rates for general merchandise 
by about from 30 to 60 per cent. In advocating this reduction in 
rates and fares, Mr. Robertson in paragraph 196 of his Report 
said; ” Any reductions of fares and rates must necessarily I’esult 
in a falling off of revenue in the first instance ; but, if the experience 
of other countries similar to India may be taken as a guide in this 
respect, impetus which the reduced rates will give to travel and 
commerce will be so great as to throw fresh vigour into the whole 
business of the country and to amply repay in a very short time 
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the tempoiary loss.” Experience in Ameiica, quoted in the previous 
chapter, venfies this statement. 

Terminal Rates. 

The English railway companies were in the beginning llie 
owners of the track and they allowed people to use the track by 
paying toll and pioviding their own carriages and locomotives. 
The lailway companies did not render any service in handling 
goods. When railway companies took upon themselves the dulics 
picviously rendered by private cariieis, they liad to provide facili- 
ties at railway stations for which they chaigcd an additional amount 
under the name of Terminal Tax. The traders contended that 
railway companies were not entitled to levy additional taxes, A 
Select Committee of the House of Commons was constituted in 1881 
to investigate the problem and it remarked : — 

“ The chdrgob which railway companies aie entitled tn make arc of two 
kinds, those pertaining to them as owners of the railway and those otraching to 
them as earners The charges of railway companies in their character ctmsist 
mainly of remuneration for the mere conveyance of goods, and this remuneiation 
includes tolls for the use of the railway, lot the use of carnages and wagons, and for 
the supply of locomotive power ” 

The companies contended that this cliaige comes into operation 
when the train begins to move; the companies now supply facilities 
which pi:ivate carriers used to do in the past for wliK'h tiiey are 
entitled to charge an additional amount under the name of terminal 
1 ales. 


The Railway Rates Advisory Committee whose final report led 
to the passing of the English Railway Act of 1923 recommended : 

“ In the standard rates to be fixed by the tribunal the conveyance 
rate and terminals should be separately specified, and when the 
tribunal is called upon to fix an exceptional rate it should ccpially 
specify how much of the exceptional rate is for I'onveyaiice and how 
much for each terminal,’* 

The British Act of 1921 in Section 61 fixed the standard 
terminal rates. The past history justifies the British Raiiwiiys 
to charge terminal rates, but in India the functions of Railways as 
owners of track and public carriers were never clifrcrciuiatecl ^ In 
India the term “ terminal rates” is used in a different sense. The 
rates are used to adjust variable and constant charges described in 
Chapter IV, Section (9) and they vary from i pie to 16 pies a 
maund. 

Owner\^ nVc.—Abnormal difference of rates between goods 
sent at owner’s risk and those sent on the responsibility of railways 
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is not justifiable. The railways aic responsible for the damage done 
to the goods, if it is proved that they failed to exercise reasonable 
care, but the traders, who do not want to undertake any risk, should 
insure the goods with an insurance company. 

The railway administration ought not to assume the function 
of an insurance company. It should take all reasonable precau- 
tions in the safe delivery of goods to the consignee and should 
exercise reasonable control over its own servants and it should 
be responsible for all damages due to neglect. But it is the 
business of insurance companies to meet the loss effected under 
abnormal circumstances. 

Maxima and Minima . — The railways till recently had the mono- 
poly in traffic and the Government of India, as in other countries, 
fixed the maximum rates and faies to safeguard the interests of the 
travelling public and the trade. When alternative routes weie 
established by different railway companies, they began to lower 
their rates, but the rate-war did not affect the railway companies 
in India as the interest on their share capital was guaranteed by 
the Government, It affected only the tax-payers. The Government 
of India were forced to fix the minimum rates also. There exists, 
however, great divergence between the maximum and the minimum 
rates. The maximum is IS} times the minimum, The^ minimum 
rate should depend on variable charges (or dependent costs)*, i.e., the 
actual additional cost of haulage including the pay of persons 
engaged in loading, etc. The variable charges or dependent costs 
are at present about 45 per cent, of the working expenses. In some 
well administrated railways it is as low as 30 per cent. The 
variable and constant charges in working expenses are described 
in Chapter IV, Section 9. 

The maximum should be fixed according to the convenience 
offered to and appreciated by tradesmen. 

There are other minor points to which attention was drawn by 
the Acworth Committee. They are minor points but from the point 
of view of tradesmen they are important. 

The Acworth Committee remarked that steps should be taken 
to reduce the delay in settling claims for loss and damage. It 
also recommended that the existing practice of merchants having 
to make petty payments for securing wagons should be stopped. 
It said : 

It IS not too mnch to bay that petty payments ior wagons have now grown into 
d system of organised black mail The Railway Board and the railway officials, though 
they hesitate to admit that the evd is as serious and widespread as the traders claim. 
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do not attempt to deny its existence They deplore it but arc disinclined to accept 
responsibility The practice, they say, can only be stamped out by convicting and 
punishing the bnbe-takei. This has been done in some cases, but not with sutfi- 
cient frequency or certainty to stop the practice If conviction of the biibc-takoi 
m a law-court were the only means of stopping the practice, it would evidently 
continue mdehnitely, for, normally, the only witness against the biibe-rakcr is the 
bnbc-givei, and as he is participating in the crime and is eciually liable to punish- 
ment, he can hardly be expected to come forward to give evidence And tins, vve 
are convinced, can be done as soon the authorities arc sufficiently in earnc'=it about 
the matter We feel that the evil would not have giown so serious if the Railway 
Board had appreciated its magnitude and after a thorough investigation had grap- 
pled with It as a general question affecting all India and had insisted on lelorms (d 
the methods of wagon distribution ” 

No action was taken by the Railway Board on this rccomnicn- 
dation. This evil has now become particularly serious on account 
of road competition. 


SECTION 2. 

Tariffs in Different Countries. 

(a) United States of Amenta. 

The characteristic ferture of the American railway larilfs 
is the method of their establishment. Tlicy arc not based on 
an estimate of what the traffic can bear but on calculations, 
made by the railways themselves and confirmed by the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, of the cost price of transport and the mini- 
mum return on the invested capital. As the American railways 
which developed under a regime of liberty still operate a fairly large 
number of competing lines, the tariffs are not based on distance but 
are applied to fixed itineraries (traffic relations), Thus, the cariinge 
of goods from New York to Chicago costs a fixed sum irrespective of 
whether those goods are transported over New York Central line, 
the Lehigh Valley, or the Peiinysylvania railway, although the 
distance by each of these lines is different. 

There are in the United States, as elsewhere, general tariffs 
and special tariffs. The tariffs arc divided into six principal 
classes. 

{b) Belgium. 

The Belgian tariffs differentiate between small consignments 
and wagon loads of five tons and over. Small consignments havtr, 
like post office, a flat rate, that is, the charges are the same for all 
distances. This facility can be given by a small country like Iklginm. 
There are difleient rates for fast and slow goods service. 

(c) Gennanj}. 

The German tariffs arc established autononmously by the 
Reichsbahn and ratified by the public authorities. 
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The General Tariff . — The general tariff is divided into two parts ; 
{a) the tariff applicable to consignments of less than five tons, 
and {b) the tariff applicable to consignments of five tons 'or over. 

The first part has no classes. All goods, irrespective of their 
nature, arc subject to the same rate schedule. The second part, 
which includes a very detailed nomenclature, groups all the goods 
appearing in it into seven classes. 

The German tariff system differentiates between slow, fast 
and accelerated fast traffic. As a rule, the charges applicable to 
fast and accelerated fast traffic are, respectively, double and treble 
the basic charge. 

All the general tariff charges are established on sliding scale 
according to distance. 

The special tariffs arc the variants of the general tariff applica- 
ble to specific classes of goods. 

The railways in Germany are administered as a single unit 
and telescopic rates are applicable for journeys between any two 
stations. 

(d) France. 

The French tariffs, which arc established by the railway admi- 
nistrations themselves subject to confirmation by the public authori- 
ties, are based on the cahiei des charges. This cahier des charges is a 
law supplementing the terms of the concession. A distinction is, 
however, made between [a) the general slow goods UalHc tariff 
{petite viiessc) ; and {b ) the general fast goods traffic tariff' {grande 
Vitesse). The general tariff for slow goods traffic groups all the 
different types of goods in six scries. 

No distinction as to the weight of the goods is iiQiide in the 
tariff. The same schedule per ten kilometre applies to all quantities 
alike. All consignments of parcels up to 40 kg, per consignment 
are subject to a uniform charge which, so to speak, constitutes a 
seventh series. In this scries no account is taken of the nature of 
the goods, tlic charge being established on a kilometne basis instead 
of on a sliding scale. 

The general tariff for fast goods traffic makes a distinction 
between parcels and goods, foodstuff's, gold and silver, coin and 
bullion, valuable papers, works of art, vehicles, coffins, live stock. 
No distinction is made in the nature of other goods ; there is, there- 
fore, no classification. The charge is established on a sliding scale 
and decreases with the distance. 
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(£■) United Kingdom, 

The tariff in the United Kingdom has one peculiarity It 
provides a further charge known as a “ terminal chaige'’ foi tl^e 
piovision of station accommodation and other services. This addi- 
tional charge was resisted by the traders, but it received the assent 
of Parliament. Attempt was made to charge at a fixed scale based 
upon either the cost of the service or the distance of conveyance but 
both these systems were found impracticable. On account of com- 
petition and the appreciation of service by the tiadens the system 
of exceptional rates came into force under which about 70 pci cent 
of the traffic actually passed. The application ol the principle of 
charging what the traffic will bear’’ has its inhcicnt difficulties and 
no doubt abuses and eirors have arisen out of it as no fixation of 
rates can be scientific and even the out-of-pocket expense is not 
precisely ascertainable. It is also difficult to ascertain the cost of 
haulage. A prudent Company by spending more monc 7 on electri- 
fication, reduction of gradients, and other means may reduce the 
working expenses and it should not be penalised for prudent 
management. 

Under the Railway Act of 1921 an entirely new principh' was 
attempted. Rates and charges were to be fixed by a new Comt 
styled ^ The Railway Rates Tribunar on a level which will, with 
other sources of revenue, so far as practicable, yield witli clficimit 
and economical working and management, an anaual act revenue 
known as the “ Standard Revenue.” 

The broad effect of the Act of 1921 in regard to rales and 
charges and profits can perhaps be summarised as follows 

(1) Rates and charges borne by railway users are regulated 
as regards their general level by the Rales Tribunal and pai tic ular 
grievances arc also to be corrected by the Tribunal 

(2) An upward limit of railway profits has been fixed subject 
to increase if a surplus is realised. These profits, if obtainable, will 
yield a reasonable return on capital, and this will encourage tlir 
financing for future development. 

(3) This fixation of profits, with its attendant regulation and 
supervision by the State, places upon the State the moral lesjjousi- 
bility of ensuring that the rights of the railway stock-holders shall 
not be prejudiced by Government action or inaction. 

The Railways Act of 1921, while it lays down a system of 
standard charges for all classes of traffic, and not maximum ciuuges 
as ill the past, provides that such charges shall be made without 
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variation in either direction, “ unless by way of exceptional rate or 
exceptional fare”. It was contemplated by the Government when 
that Act was passed that with a new classification the greater num- 
ber of exceptional rates would cease to exist. In some quarters, 
even the hope was held that in a few years all such charges would 
cease, and railway rates be reduced to a simple scale applicable 
between any two points, but practical considerations rendered it 
incapable of application. 

The number of special tarifls is very high. The nomenclatuie 
of the general tariff provides for the possible application of these 
tariffs to almost all the goods it contains. The conception of the 
special tariff proper only applies to reductions of more than 40 per 
cent, the railways bping at liberty, in certain determined relations, 
to grant reductions of up to 40 per cent on their tai iff which is 
always a maximum tariff. 

From 1st June, 1928, through rates were charged on a con- 
tinuous mileage scale and, in addition, the charges were determined 
by distance between the points of consignment and not the distance 
the tariff is actually worked over. 

All the British tariffs are based on distance, the charge becom- 
ing less as the distance increases. In this connection there" are four 
scales of rales : {a) for the first 20 miles ; (/;) for the next 30 miles : 
(r) for the next 50 miles ; {d) for distances exceeding 100 miles. 
The rate applied varies considerably, the rate applicable beyond 100 
miles being in ceitain cases almost one fourth of that applica- 
ble up to 20 miles. This graduation is bound to affect motor com- 
petition which is favoured by the relatively high rates for the first 
20 miles. The joint tariff of the British railways consists of two 
principal parts : the General Classification of Merchandise other 
than Dangerous Goods, and the Glassification of Dangerous Goods ; 
each of the two divisions comprises twenty-one classes, the twenty- 
first being the highest-rated class. The British tariffs are as a 
general rule based on what the traffic can bear. The number of 
classes and the right of the railways to grant reductions of as much 
as 40 per cent without having to apply for special authorisation and 
even greater reductions with the sanction of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal, render this tariff exceedingly flexible. 

It should be noted in this connection that the number of pri- 
vately owned wagons (about 520,000) is almost as great as the 
number belonging to the railways (about 032,000). The develop- 
ment of the privately-owned wagon in Great Britain is due to the 
liberal view taken in (hat country in matters of transport. The 
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lailway is still regarded as a public way on winch the vehicles of all 
may travel. 

The fixation of rates is a very complex problem and accord- 
ing to W. V. Wood and Sir Josiah (now lord) Stamp the only sound 
basis is that the rates shall cover the minor direct costs and contri- 
bute what the traffic can bear towards the major indiicct costs 
subject to public regulation, so that the whole of the rate shall not 
be excessive. 


SECTION 3. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

This Committee was established on 1st April, 1926, to investi- 
gate and report on such cases as might be referred to it by the 
Railways Department on the following subjects : — 

(a) Complaints of '‘undue preference’' ; 

(^) Complaints that rates are unreasonable in themselves ; 

(c) Complaints or disputes in respect of terminals ; 

(d) The reasonableness or otherwise of any conditions as to 
packing or ai tides specially liable to damage in transit 
or liable to cause damage to other merchandise ; 

(r), Complaints in respect of conditions as to packing attached 
to a rate ; and 

(/) Complaints that railways do not fulfil their obligations^ 
to provide reasonable facilities under Section 42 (3) of 
the Indian Railways Act. 

The President of the Committee is a distinguished lawy<n\ 
The other permanent Member is a senior railway officer represent- 
ing railway interests. Usually a third Member representing 
commercial interests is appointed when each case is referred to the 
Committee for report, from a panel elected or nominated by variou^' 
commercial bodies. The number of cases enquired into and reported 
on by the Committee was 23 in five years, the average being less 
than five cases in a year. The expenditure on this Committee was 
as follows : — 



Rs. 

1926-27 

... 1,38,000 

1927-28 

... 1,48,000 

1928-29 

. . 1,67,000 

1929-30 

1,56,000 

1930- 31 (estimates) 

1931- 32 

... 1,80,000 
.. 1,45,000 
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The Railway Retrenchment Committee of 1931 made the 
following recommendations ; — 

“ We are of opinion that, m view of the very small number ot cases investi- 
gated by the Committee m the last five years, a permanent body is unnecessary 
The Committee as such should be abolished, but the facilities that are at present 
available to the public for having complaints against railway administrations referring 
to undue preference, etc, investigated by a more or less independent tnbunal 
should not be withdrawn An ad hoc committee appointed from time to time with 
a retired High Court Judge, or othei eminent lawyer to preside over its delibeia- 
tions with the assistance, as at present, of a railway and a commercial representative 
to be associated with him, should be quite sufficient. We feel that such an arrange- 
ment will be much cheaper than the present one, as there is no dearth of public men 
in India to accept such duties without demanding high rates of remuneration The 
average expenditure on account ot this Committee has been about Rs 1,60.000 
With the institution of an ad hoc committee as we recommend the expenditure 
ought not to be more than half a lakh a year 

The Wedgwood Committee noted the fact that the existence 
of the Railway Rales Advisory Committee does not appear to be 
generally known. It is probably due to the fact that its head- 
quarter is located not at a business centre, but in a health resort 
station for the benefit of its President. The Wedgwood Committee 
recommended an improvement of present arrangements. The 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee, as it is now functioning, is an 
unnecessary burden on the Indian tax-payers. It should either be 
abolished and replaced by an ad hoc committee as recommended 
by the Railway Retrenchment Committee or its functions should be 
widened. Its headquarters should be at Delhi or Calcutta, and 
every person who is aggrieved by any action of Railway adminis- 
tration should have a right to appeal to the Committee. The 
Railway Board in a memorandum dated 20th September 1939, 
opposed the proposal of an ad hoc committee on two grounds : — 

(1) The Inter State Commerce Commission in the United States 
is a permanent body (2) an ad hoc committee like an ad hoc Tariff 
Board will not be popular. The analogy is not correct. 

The Rales Advisoiy Committee should be empowered to 
listen to the appeals preferred by any merchant against the Railway 
administration for closing a stations for certain classes of articles 
and for putting certain commodities in the wrong classes mentioned 
in the Goods or Coaching Tariffs. 

SECTION 4. 

Rates Tribunal* 

The question of a rates tribunal was discussed by the Acwortli 
Committee and it recommended the establishment of a Rates 
Tribunal (Art. 156) consisting of an experienced lawyer as a 
chairman and two members representing railway and commercial 
interests, wih power to add additional members. The Committee 
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(in Art. 158) said “The jurisdiction of the new Tribunal should 
we think, embrace all questions of the reasonableness of rates even 
within the contractual maxima and minima and of the conditions 
attached thereto, whether the questson be the unicasonableness of the 

rate or its unreasonableness as compared with the lates chained to 

other persons or at other places in what are alleged to be compar- 
able conditions. The Tribunal might have jurisdiction in respect 
of the obligation to provide reasonable facilities, a matter which at 
piesent also has to be determined by a railway commission.” The 
Committee further recommended that, m accordance with the 
Canadian precedent, provision should be made for appeals to the 
Governor-Genei al. 

The problem of appointing a Rates Tribunal, as discussed by 
General Hammond in his memorandum, dated the 5th .August 1931 
to the Secretary of State, recommended the establishment of an 
independent Rates Tribunal. “In the first place, I would like to 
recommend”, said General Hammond, “that the full powers over 
rates and fares now held by the Railway Board should be tiaiis- 
ferred to an independent Tribunal.” 

He further recommended that all eontrol whatsoever ovtu’ 
such questions should be removed from the Railway Board or then 
successors in administration and, following the Canadian preeeclenl, 
be placed" in the hands of an indepeiident Trilumai, Jt would 
seem advisable to place the question of safety also under the 
Tribunal. Railways in Indian States aie now in most eases nnpee- 
ted by Indian Government Railway Inspectors, and so again then; 
would be no substantial departure in prineijile from the present 
state of affairs. 

“It may seem strange thus to place duty of inspection on abody\iihnvo 
primary duty is to give decisions on matters of rates, hut I can churn m 
support of my proposal", says General Hammond, "that both the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission in America and the Boaid ol Railway Conjinrsbiont rs 
m Canada have shown that the functions are not incompatible." 

The recommendations of General Hamniand along with the 
suggestions of the Secretary of State were examinoci by a special 
Committee convened in London in 1933, whidi iiuiuclcd 
tatives of various parlies in the Central Legislature (Cdiap. I, Sec. 13). 
The Committee in paragraph 11 of its report icconirncjnled : — 

“ The Federal Government shall lay down regulation' loi on all the 

Indian Railways and one of the Departments of the Beifetal Government, other tliiiu 
that of railways, shall be responsible for the en/or cement or uu h subfect 

in the case of the Indian States to the provision ol rlit’ir re“>pocri've in'.tninientb or 
Accession.’’ 

Maximum and minimum rates and lares shall be fixed by tlie 
Railway Authority subjext to the control oi the luxlcral (?ov(‘inmcnt. 
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Any individual organisation having a complaint against a railway 
Administration under the control of the Railway Authority in 
respect of any of the matters which may at present be referred by 
the Railway Department to the Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
may have the matter referred, under such conditions as the Federal 
Government may prescribe, to an Advisory Committee to be 
appointed by the Federal Government. Befoie the Federal Govern- 
ment may prescribe any order on a recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee it shall consult the Railway Authority. 

The Government of India Act, 1935, did not establish a 
Railway Rates Tribunal on the lines of the British Act or on the 
lines recommended by General Hammond but in Section 191 of the 
Act it created a Railway Rates Committee with advisory functions. 

Section 191 reads : — 

“The Governor-General may trom time to time appoint a Railway Rates 
Committee to give advice to the Authority in connection with any dispute 
between persons using, oi desiring to use, a railway and the Authority as to 
rates or traffic facilities which he may require the Authority to lefer to the 
Committee.*’ 

The Act in Section 196 created a 'Railway Tiibunaf which 
is inoi’c a court of appeal than a tribunal created by the Biitish 
Railways Act of 1921. 


SECTION 5. 

Personal observations. 

The competition between tail and road as pointed out in the 
previous Chapter is keenest within a zone of 75 miles and hence it 
IS desirable to revise the present telescopic rales and discard the 
system of higher rates for the fix si 100 miles. All traffic, as suggested 
by Mr, Robsertson and now followed in every other country, should 
be considered through traffic. Fhe present differentiation between 
home and foreign tiaffic should be dispensed with and telescopic 
rates should be charged for the entire distance, The maximum and 
minimum rates should be fixed by the Government on the recom- 
mendation of an impartial committee. The difference between 
the maximum and the minimum rates should not by very wide as 
at present but the margin between them should be narrow, and 
the Railw^a)' Board, and in future the Federal Railway Authority, 
may be permitted to fix and alter rates between these limits. Each 
Railway Administration should be permitted to quote special rates 
between an> two slations in its own zone, but .special rates between 
two slations on dilftTenl lines should be fixed by the Railway 
Board. 
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If any paity is aggrieved at the fixation of sjDecia] rates oi 
general rateSj it should have the privilege of appealing directly to 
the Railway Rates Advisory Committee, and in future to the Rail- 
way Rates Commitle created by the Government of India An. 

The rates and fares of a commodity should be the same on 
all the lines. There exist at present two difficulties is enforcing the 
piinciple * — (1) The cost of haulage is not uniform on all the 
railways. Some railways are over capitalised and the overhead 
charges consequently are very heavy. (2) The railway lines neai 
coal-fields save the expense of carrying coal over long distances. 
Ihcse diffiicullies will gradually be overcome l^iy the system ol‘ 
amalgamation and redistribution which is discussed elsewlierc. 

The present goods tariff is very complicated. Goods arc 
divided into sixteen different classes and one and the same article is 
put under difterent classes by different companies. Tlic maximum 
rate in the first class is *38 pies per maund per mile and the 
maximum in the 10th Glass is 1*87 pies. It is desirable that these 
classes should be simplified and reduced from IG to b and th^* same 
article should be put in the same class on all the railways, Gheuper 
rates should be quoted for full wagon loads. It is desirable that these 
rates should be applied to lower quantities, .say 200 mauucls, by using 
containers. Rates in India arc very high, and thoii (‘nharnement 
by 124 per cent will prejudice natural growth of commerce and 
indusUy.' 

In passenger tiaffic, greater facilities should be piovided b)* 
issuing more freely excursion, group-travelling and utura tickrtb xUid 
restrictions about distance should be dispensed with. The system 
of issuing cheap tickets for round journeys may be introclut'cd. 

Round journey tickets are tickets issued at any station and 
ending at the same station. The journey may be performed in any 
manner on any line (even covering the same part of tlic line 
several times) within the prescribed time. The fare is < haiged on 
the mileage covered by the passenger who gets the advantage of 
telescopic rates. 



CHAPTER VIII, 

Labour, 

The running of a railway involves risk to the life, health 
and property of those who use the railway, a risk that the user cannot 
avoid owing to the monopoly position held by the railways. It 
also involves risks to outside third parties. In the year 1937-38 
the number of passengers killed was 320 against the deaths of 
233 railway servants, and the number of persons other than 
Railway servants or passengers who died on account of Railway 
accidents was 2,817. The risk becomes a positive danger, involving 
damage to life and property, when the railway staff is overworked, 
overtired, insufficiently nourished or clothed, too young or too old, 
or not sufficiently or correctly trained. The risk is increased by 
the fact that the railway is obliged to maintain a regular service, 
and cannot, for staff reasons simply, cancel the running of a 
particular train. This explains why the State has, from the ver) 
beginning, intervened in the relationship between the railway and 
its employees. 

The legislative measures adopted for the provision of amenit- 
ies for industrial labour apply also to Railway labour and specially 
to labour in Railway workshops. The enactments by the Indian 
Legislature as regards the above are described in Section 5. 

In 1930, the Indian Railways Act, 1890, was amended by 
the inclusion of an additional Chapter (Chapter VI-A) which 
makes provision for the hours of employment and periods of rest of 
railway servants consequent on the ratification by the Government 
of India of International Conventions adopted at Washington in 
1919 and at Geneva in 1921 (described in Section 2). The Governor 
General in Council issued in 1931 rules for regulating hours of work 
of Railway servants. It was necessary to provide for the inspection 
of Railway establishments in order to ensure that Railway admini- 
strations were correctly carrying out the provisions of the Law. A 
temporary gazetted post of Supervisor of Railway Labour was 
created with effect from the 1st April, 1931, and in order to allow 
this officer to carry out his duties, four subordinate posts of 
Inspeclois were created at the same time (Section 7). With effect 
from the same date, Chapter VLA of the Indian Railways Amend- 
ment Act was formally applied to the North Western and East 
Indian Railways. In the following year, L e. on 1st April, 1932, 
the Regulations were further applied in the same way to the 
Eastern Bengal Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
two additional Inspectors being added to the Supervisor’s staff. 
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These regulations were^ extended to the B, B. & C, T, and the 
M. & S. M. Railways with effect from 1st November, 1935, and to 
the B. & N. W. Railway with eflcct from 1st October 1937. 
The Railway Member in his budget speech (1940- 11) said. 
“During the year we approved the inclusion of South Indian and 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon Railways and we feci that, in the present 
position, we can hardly postpone for another year an extension to 
Bengal Nagpur and Assam Bengal Railways." The number of 
Iiispectois has now been increased to 18. 


SECTION 1. 

Recruitment of Railway Labour, 

Railways are the biggest employers of labour in India Lahmir 
in Railways may be divided in three groups. (1) Laboiu 
employed in the engineering deparlment for tlie mamtenaiu'e of 
the permanent-way ; (2) labom employed in the nans[)orlation 
and commercial department, including station, zunning and shcfl 
staff; and (3) labour employed in the wuikshops of the medianical 
departments. 

The engineering department gives employment to tiu' hugest 
single class of labour, namely gangmen, who arc largely uuskilh*d 
and consist mainly of hercclitaiy agriculturists with a dciidrd 
preference* for agricultural work. As a result, bidng gciuuMll) 
iccruitcdTocally, they are imdined to absent tlicms<4v<‘s at sowing 
and harvest seasons in order to work for the laud. They aie 
engaged by the permanent-way inspectors who also upjioint the 
semi-skilled workers. The skilled artisans arc partly reenuted In 
these Inspectors or by the Works Suboidinatzs c(wuenu‘(l. 

The transportation and commerrial de[jartmezits z over a 
wide range. Porters and other unskilled uoikers at the ^t at ions 
are usually reenuted by StaUem Master^ ot I’raHic Inspc<tor*'. 
latter also appoint pointsmen, signalmen, shunting pcalcin an<l 
other semi-skiiied labour, while artisans and othci skiilcfl woikn 
arc appointed by senior subordinates. 

The other important class t>f raiKva> servant^ to heconsi- 
dered is that engaged in large \sorkTu^ps, usually lnu>Tno1i\x\ 
carriages and wagon shojis, where labour U ictiuiti-d as and 
when required. The sui>)>ly of unskdictl laboui is plcntifuU and 
the general practice is fjr (andulates in be appointed Iw W<nks 
Managers on the iccommendation of Foiemcu. U a]>peius that, 
as a rule, semi-skilled men uic teciuiied by piomoliou ahet thev 
have acquired some skill and rxyetivme m the unskilled i auks, 
and some ultinKitcly dcvelc}]) into ^killcd woikcrs (Mining junmothai 
according to mnU. Other skilled kih^mr U obtained hum ontside 
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applicants trained in particvilar trades and, to a small but increas- 
ing extent, from apprentices drawn from literate or semi-literate 
classes and trained in the workshops for periods of from four to 
SIX years* 


SECTION 2, 

The International Labour Organization, (I. L, O.) 

Washington and Geneva Conventions* 

The International Labour Organization is an autonomous 
institution functioning within the general frame-work of the League 
of Nations. The preamble to its constitution says : — 

“Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the establishment of 
unweisal peace, and such a peace can be established only if it is based upon social 
justice”. 

Every member of the League of Nations is a Member of the 
1. L. O., but there are several states like the United State, Brazil, 
Chili, Hungary, Peru and Venezuela which are the members of the 
L L. O. but not members of the League of Nations, The members 
of the League do not pay separate contributions to the I. L. O., 
but the >States which are not members of the League contribute to 
the funds of the L L. O. The cxpcndituie of the I. L. O.- for 1940 
is about /^4-38,000, the greater part of which, about 94 per * cent, is 
paid by the League which has financial responsibility for its main- 
tenance. In all other respects the I. L, O. is completely independ- 
ent. Its actions and procedure are in no way under the control 
of the Assembly or the Council of the League 

The I. L. O, has established at its own expense a branch in 
India located in New Delhi. This branch watches economic pro- 
blems on behalf of the I. L. O.; it gives economic advice to various 
bodies and individuals and supplies information about the L L. O. 

The International Labour Organization holds an annual con- 
ference usually at Geneva, though the first conference was held at 
Washington in 1919. The conventions adopted by the various 
conferences are sent to the Member-countries and it is the function of 
the legislature or other ''competent authority” of the various 
countries to ratify or reject them. These conventions are thus only 
draft legislative proposals which the Member-States have to consider. 
The actions taken by the Indian Government on the conventions 
applicable to railway labour are described in a later section. 

Washhigion Convention of /.9/P.— Though the first session of the 
International Labour Conference held at Washinton in 1919 adopted 
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six Conventions^ the one commonly known as the Wasliington Con- 
vention in Railway circles is Convention No. 1 dealing wuh Hoins 
of Woik in industry. This Com ention applies, among other calc- 
goiies of industrial workers, to labour employed in all forms of trans- 
port, and provides that working hours shall not exceed eight in (he 
day or 48 in the week except in the special eases provicI<*ci fa. For 
persons employed in shifts, longer woik-penods aie pcimissil)le. jiio- 
vided the average number of hours over a period of tlirc(‘ wciTs 
or less does not exceed eight per day and 48 per week, fii conti- 
nuous processes'’ also the limit may be exceeded, but tlie wot king 
hours shall not exceed 56 in the week on the <ivcrag(\ /\it. ]() of the 
Convention peimils the application of a (>0-hnm week in ihitish 
India. This Convention came into fence on 13tli June, 1921, and has 
so far been ratified by 23 counuies iiuludmg India. 

Geneva Convention of 1921 — Likewise, (hough the tiuid session n( 
the International Labour Coiifciencc hi'ld at Ceiu^va in 1921 
adopted seven Gonvcnlions, the one wliicli apjdn (i) Railway 
workers is Convention No. 14 dealing witli Wcckl) Rost in Imlustry 
Article 2 of this Convention jirovidcs that the wliolc oi tlu* st.dl* 
employed in any industrial undei taking (and industrial undm (diking, 
include those employed in the transport of passiaiger^ or gn(ML by 
road, rail, or inland waRrway), publii or ])n\<U(‘, or in any [naiuh 
theicof shall, except as otherwise provided for, eryoy in cverv ]>< rifni 
of seven (jays a period of its ( compiling at least twerilvfour i on- 
sccutue hours. This Corn'ention (\ime into fute on Lhh Jiuu 
1923, and has so far been lalified bv 31 countries, im hulmg imh i 


SECTION 3. 

Action taken by Foreign Countries to Protect 
Railway Labour. 

iheat Bdtahu-'T\\c relations lH‘tW{'en the railway tompaiiits ami 
theworkers are defined b) the Railway A(t 1U2L whidi provides 
thecstabhshment of joint Loumils. All qneajon% n lalmg to r iin ^ r.f 
pay, hours of duly, and other (a)nditions ni" servirc an, m delanlt 
of arrangement between the (ompauies mul ihe i,uluav tiade 
unions, referred U/ the (kntral \Vagt‘‘ Hoard, uj on appraL to 
the National Wages Hoard. The Rnilwav prisoma I has th< Ibhmn 
dayn The cmployecN wlio aie paid nuuithlvsalatn * h.wv Stuation 
of 12 to 18 days pn )(Xh. Foi Sunday and nigJit woik rhe 
workers are paid 25 to 50 per lent higlna than ihe normal 
rates. 

The railway roiapaiiies imve built dwe lliug-hou wiu.'h 
are rented on cheap J<ues. In addition, tin* (ompanics hitve 
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provided at the railway stations modern sanitary arrangements for 
the locomotive and train crews^ as well as dining-rooms ; where 
these do not exist the workers are allowed special rates in the 
station restaurants. Certain categories of workers are required to 
wear unifoims. Those employees who come in direct contact with 
passengers are furnished with uniforms free of charge. 

Canada . — Conditions of work and wages are determined on 
the basis of negotiations with the management of the railways. 
Disputes are submitted to the ^^Railway Board of Adjustment.” A 
weekly working period of 48 hours is prescribed. Overtime is paid 
at 50 per cent more than the normal rate^ and an additional 10 pei 
cent is added for overtime in excess of the 48-hour week. Special 
wage-classifications are included in every wage-agreement. Train- 
crews are paid in proportion to the length of the distance covered. 
The majority of the other employees are paid on an hourly basis. 
The two largest railway companies (Canadian Pracific and 
Canadian National) have established pension Funds. The railways 
offer free transport of building material for the construction of 
homes by their employees. The wearing of a uniform is compulsory. 
For certain categories of employees it is furnished free of charge, 
while others must bear half the cost. 

France . — ^After a long parlimentary struggle the working lime 
for railway workers was fixed at a maximum of 8 hours a ^day, on 
the average, and 2,384 hours a year. A rest period of at least 10 
hours must separate two successive work-periods and two days of 
rest may not be separated by more than 10 working days. 

Belgium . — The law establishing the Belgian National Railway 
Company, dated July 23rd, 1926, provides that the Staff Regula- 
tions are to be established by a Commission equally representing 
both parties, whose members are to be appointed by the Council 
of Administration and the labour organizations, respectively. In 
the Staff Regulations thus established, provision is further made 
for the formation of a Central Commission, and several regional 
commissions on a similar basis of equal representation. Among 
the functions of the Central Commission are : examination of all 
labour contract, questions touching the safety and health of the 
personnel, as well as questions directly affecting the workers ; the 
formulation of an opinion on all questions of a general character 
on which the Commission may be consulted by the Minister of 
Railways, the Council of Administration, or the General Manage- 
ment, especially in cases where an indirect interest of the personnel 
appears to be involved ; participation in the management of 
institutions for the benefit of the personnel The regional commiss- 
ions co-operate, among other things, in the settlement of questions 
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regarding rewards and promotions. The normal working day 
is set at 8 hours. The first two hours of overtime aie paid at 25 per 
cent above the normal rate, and all further overtime at 50 per cent 
above the normal rate. Overtime on holidays is paid at double 
the normal rate. 

^'Working time'’ is defined as including not only the actual 
time of service on the locomotive or train, but also the time stiict- 
ly necessary for indispensable prepartion at departuie and arrival, 
as well as the time spent in readiness for work in the st<itic)n, ni the 
shop, and all interruptions of woik outside the place of iCMd(‘ne(‘, 
if they do not last longer than eight lioins. If the pctsonnel has 
an interval of more than two hours away from the place (jf re^idenre, 
this time is deducted from the actual working time, and tlie service 
period in which this interruption falls is prolonged liy l^\o linuis. 
Every absence is further counted as working time which is devoted 
to examination or giving of evidence in cnuit in suits concerning (lie 
railway itself, and so is the time passed in theoretical training 
courses. 

Switzerland , — Working time is defined by thc^ law of hfandi 
6lh, 1920. Only the personnel actually employed on the Uains 
and the permanent way comes under tlie above law. 'VUv shop 
workers full under the general laws governing industrial labour. 
There is, no special legislation for ofliee workeis. The wnikmg 
time may not exceed a daily average of eight lioius f>n a foiN 
nightly basis. If the working time is cxtrmded to 10 hums owing 
to lateness of trains, this time must be made up for l^y ^hor^c^ 
hours on succeeding working days. Only time' in exc'css of the 
8-hour average on a forthnightlv basis counts as overtime , it is 
then paid 25 per cent higher than the nonna! rate. The number of 
hours of overtime may not, however, ex^eeri Ifit) in the year. 
Time passed in readiness for work is not counted as working time ; 
but the sum of working time, and the time spent in icadiness may 
not exceed 13 hours daily. Rest-periods inua b(* of at least 
1 ] hour’s duration. 

-“-The 8-hour day wms established as standard, btU 
prolongation up to 10 lumrs was permitted. dluM mergem y law 
of 1927 about hours of labour < onfirnuHl thesf provisi<m>. For (he 
majority of the workers the horns of work ar<‘ fixed eideu' )w the 
Staff Regulations or by the jut'seripUmj-. regarding durabon^ of 
sendcCj or by the wage ugieemcnt. The vMaddy wfuddug lime 
varies between 48 and 6b hum s. 

Intervals of specified dutation .nr lutt provided for. Kwry 
interrupuou oecasitmed i)y ui>erating or uaific conditions and laa- 
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ing thirty minutes or less is counted as ^ headiness for service ; 
only interruptions of work lasting more than 30 minutes are 
considered as intervals. Resting time is defined as including every 
period of time free from service requirements and lasting, in the 
case of locomotive workers, at least 10 hours without interruption, 
provided this rest-period is passed at home. With a view to suit- 
able airangcment of Staff rosters, off-duty periods of less than 8 to 
10 hours may also be counted as resting time, bnt they must last 
at least 5 hours. Compulsory old age and disability insurance 
has been in existence since 1889, its scope being extended in 1911. 
On March 31st, 1932, the number of unemployed workers in 
Germany was 6,034,100. Of these, 1,578,788 were cared for by 
unemployment insuiancc. The remainder were at the charge ot 
the Emergency Relief, the local welfare funds, and private chaiity. 
The total cost of unemployment relief amounted to 3 billion marks. 
The rates of aid to part-time workers are in line with those paid to 
the unemployed. In order to end this severe national crisis by 
stimulating the public labour market, the Government urged the 
creation of possibilities of reincorporating part of the unemployed 
in economic life. Thus the German Reichsbahn set up a pro- 
gramme for the relief of unemployment which was financed by a 
per cent tax-exempt National Railway loan. The Reichsbahn 
recently spent another 100 million R. M. for the creation of 
employment, which it was obliged to finance from its own resources. 

United State'^ of Ameiica . — The duration of the work-period of 
the employees is settled partly by legal enactment, partly by staff 
regulations and the decisions of the competent bodies, and partly 
by wage agreements. Federal legislation concerning train-crews 
includes the law of 1907, known as the “Sixteen-Hour Law,” and 
the law of 1916, known as the “Adamson Act”. The Sixteen-Hour 
Law prescribes for interstate railways a maximum work-period of 
16 working-hours ; extra hours arc, however, peimittcd m case of 
accidents or “Acts of God.” For the signalling and switching staff, 
this law prescribes a daily work-period of 9 hours, or, in the case of 
any one day, of 13 hours. The Adamson Act is concerned, with 
the same persons as the ^ Sixteen-Hour Law described above. It 
provides that, beginning from January Ist, 1917, the normal 
working day shall be fixed at 8 hours in all labour agreements and 
service regulations. 

Under the old Railway Labour Act (Adamson Act), disputes 
over wage-scales and working conditions had to be submitted to 
an arbitiation board. 
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SECTION 4. 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

The frequency of strikes, general labour unrest, and the 
influence of the conventions adopted by the I L, O. at its annual 
conferences necessitated a thorough examination of the laboui pio- 
blem in India. 

A Royal Commission was appointed in 1929 unclci the (iresi- 
dentship of John Henry Whitley to enquire into and tej^ort on the 
existing conditions of labour in iadustiial undertaking and ])lunta- 
tions in British India, on the health, efiicicucy and standard of 
living of the workers, and on the lelations between the <Nnployers 
and the employed, and to make iccommendations. The Railway 
Board presented a memorandum to the Ciimniission and some of 
the railway officials gave oral evidence. The Railway Amendment 
Act of 1930 was passed at a time while the Commission was rcccnd*- 
ing evidence and the rulc,s and supplementary instructions framed 
under Section 7TE (described in Section b) weu‘ issiu^d by the 
Railway Board before the Commission finished its labours. The 
Commission reviewed the position of Railway Labour in CHiajiteis 
IX and X of its report. 

The Commission examined the nu^thods of nTruitment aiul 
recommonded that : — 

“Registers should be kept of all workers appi unted to the orjgineenng depart- 
ment, appointments, and dismissals being reported tor entry The rcgtsteis aiould 
be examined regularly by administrative and persoauiel offtrers Siniih.*r proceduii. 
should be adopted for the tiansportation ami cimimen ud daj attmvnts “ 

The Railway Board had issued new ados foi giving educational 
grants to the parents in 1930 and they had appointed an educational 
officer to review the whole position (Vide Seaui«>n 7j. The (lomniission 
recommended that the existing cdiUiUional laefilitics foi the 
children of the railway employees should continue until such time 
as suitable alternative provisimi is nmde on the rccoinmcndatiun 
of the special officer who is placed on special duty to study and 
report on the problem/’ 

Complaints were made about the delay in dealing with 
applications and of difficulty in obtaining hwxv. 'ilie Commission 
recommended 

“The Adminisn vita >n *5houhi eiuic‘uour ti* manuain U-ave adequate 

to meet rcqmrcmcats spread uvvr the ^c.a” 

II noted with siirpik; that oniy 3! per cent of railway em- 
ployees actually subscribed to punident funds and no provision 
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was made for the workers drawing Rs. 15 p.m. to join any of the 
provident funds and it recommended : — 

'‘After 12 months' continuous service, all employees should be raonthh 
rated and as soon as possible made eligible tor all service privileges. 

On completion of one year’s continuous service, all employees should be 
eligible to join a provident fund, membership being optional foi those drawing 
\indei Rs. 20 The limitation on the giant oi retiring gratuity to suboidmates 
retiring after 15 yeats’ qualifying service should be modified to permit of voluntary 
withdrawal from the service subject only to adequate notice” 

It discussed the question of deduction from wages of Railway 
employees under the name of ^debits' : In one railv/ay admuiistui” 
lion 40,648 debits of the total value of Rs. 2,50,578 were raised on 
account of under-charges during the first half of the year 1929. 
In most cases the staff obtains the recoupment from merchants. 
The Commission condemned the system of recovery of undei- 
charges and recoupment and it recommended 

“In regard to debits, an effort should be made to aiiivc at the root cause of 
the trouble and to see how far it is due to faults in rating and routing methods 
and how tar to inefficiency on the part of the staff ” (V) 

The Railway Board had fixed hours of work in iheir work- 
shops and collieries according to the Factories Act. In Railway 
Workshops the normal period of employment was 48 hours in a 
week of five and a half days. Overtime was paid at a flat rate up 
to 60 hours per week and, thereafter at a 25 per cent higher rate. 
The Commission examined the provisions of the Railway* Amend- 
ment Act of 1930 and the rules and subsequent instructions issued 
thereunder (Section 5). It recommended : — 

{a) Special efforts should be made to pul into operation as 
soon as possible the regulations devised to give effect to 
the Washington and Geneva Goaventious lu the case of 
railway employees. 

(b) It should be possible after consultation with the workers 
to arrive at an understanding regarding the general 
lines of classification of essentially intermittent workers 

(r) The Railway Board should reconsider the practicability 
of reducing the hours for intermittent workers and of 
giving days of absence at reasonable intervals where 
weekly rest days cannot be given. 

l‘he Commission did not attempt to define essentially inter- 
mittent labour and unfortunately left its classification to the good- 
will of workers and of the railway olficers. 

(<n) Foot-mne The simplification of the Tariff and its unifoimity on dll 
railwayb ii5 the most effucuvo method to remove the evil (^Vide Ch VII). 
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It discussed the question of .security of service and punishuicni. 
An employee having been confitmed after 12 months’ continuous 
.seivicc, when charged with an offence punishable by discharge or 
dismissal, shoulcl be furnished with a chaige-shcct setting out paiti- 
culars of allegations against him and should be given an oiiportuinlN 
to represent his case in the company of a repic.scnlati,c of the 
Union or one of his fellowmcn. It further laid .stress that (ndcr> 
for discharge should be passed by Div'isional Supeiinteiulcnts and 
an appeal should lie to the Agents. It ncvei contemplated the 
present practice of pas.siiig discharge ordcis aftci cunsultiug apiiellate 
authority. It recommended . — 

‘The power of terrainating service should leside ■solely in the district or 
divisional oificeis or officers superior to them Appeals against disibar^^c ni 
di&missdl should lie to the Head ol the Depaitmcnt or Divisional bupeinitendtmt 
with final appeal to the Agent except where dismib.'^al iiivoKc s id pio\ jdenr 
fund bonus when further appeal should he to the Railway Boaid Facihne-Doi 
representation on appeal should be the same as at tlie Insr hearing 

In the Commercial Department it is jiaTticuIarly imulvisahh* 
that station masters or other railway officers shnuid he ,^i\en ( on- 
tracts for loading and unloading goods (U for th(‘ supply ol poitei's. 
Equally unsatisfactory is the system of employing c oninu lor^ as 
cashiers and of allowing them and their pay (derks to the pl.u e 
of departmental staff m paying wages to wfirkeis. Tlie pie^eut 
practice about coolie (onsracts has repeatedly been erilii ised in the 
meetings , of the Legislature, hut on a((onnt oh the v(‘sted interest, 
no action has been taken by Railway adunnisliatiorn 

As regards the recognition of JlailuMv Union-h the 
mission recommended 

“A more generous policy in icspcct ot rvi umntiu'n <>( tiadi unmns is. dusita[>h 
A stage has been reached m rhe devclnpment ot some umi'ns wheia i.aihticb nvjl ■ 
with advantage be conceded 

“Wc feci it IS wrong in pnm iple itir the Rulv*tav Meaibcr « t the Ci\)>einniu..t 
ot India Of the Railway Board which tcpio^ont’ the ('lovt^numnt to anr*T int. 
direct discussion ot working uonditionb with leprebuntativci. o/ rhe wnnki r untd 
the Agents tespunsihle for the running ol th*. iailwa>f‘. haw had an oppiutuiut' 
of a Round, Table Cuiifercnce with tho-e rvi^resentatu e'’ 

It further recommencletl the establishment of a Juiiu Stand- 
ing Machinery in the following tei ms : - 

“A Joint Sranduig CVnti d Bnard, cmntauung o piubcntativo oi thu Agent . 
and wotkero in equal (’Uo portions ulcUad by ilu' hulun U tilv a-v C‘ntcuiU‘ 
Association ami tiu AlMndta Railway minds FuJotatioii, ta .pe. CiAufv, thaigad 
with thf consideration and, when pt)--ihlc, bcitk’UHMU in - 

(i) genera! que-ntian'. contmon. to all i jilwas ^ 

(u) nuiuers Common to t<na i^r iuf>r^ prule^, V\herc a^ieonuNO lu. . nvi 
been 2 eat Ucd m Raihvav CvMifiv It , which wnulU < o'ne ujt aMtnmat^- 
calh,an.l pu) *eierenreii irinn Kn^lwa^ Lt<uiu il 
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Failing agreement on the Joint Standing Central Board, if either 
desires, the dispute should be referred to a Tiibunal of five representatives 
either side of the Board and five peisons fiom outside,” 


party 

from 


The most important recommendation made by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour in connection with Government 
administration of matters connected with labour was for the setting 
up of an Industrial Council which would enable representatives 
of employers, of labour and of Governments to meet regularly in 
conference to discuss labour measures and labour policy. It was 
suggested that the Council should meet annually and its president 
should be elected at each annual session. The Secretary of the 
Council should be a permanent official responsible to it for the 
current business throughout the year. The function of the Council 
would be to examine pioposals for labour legislation, to promote a 
spirit of co-ordination, and to advise the Central and Provincial 
Governments on the framing of rules and regulations. 


SECTION S. 

Labour Legislation. 

Though Labour Legislation is of quite recent growth in India, 
its beginnings go back to the thirties of the nineteenth century when 
India felt it necessary to regulate the recruitment, forwarding and 
employment of Indian emigrants under the indenture system. While 
this legislation applied only to emigration to foreign countries it 
exerted some influonce on the development of labour legislation in 
India, especially in regard to the labour supply for Assam tea 
gardens. 

The legislation attempted to regulate the work, wages and 
health conditions of the workers while guaranteeing the employers 
a stable labour force An outstanding characteristic of the earlier 
labour laws in India, was that their dominent motive was not so much 
the protection of labour as the safeguarding of the interests of the 
employers. Thus, the earlier Assam Labour Acts, the Workmen's 
Breach of Contract Act of 1859, the Employers and Workmen’s (Dis- 
putes) Act of 1860, were all intended to safeguard the interests of 
the employers. 

The Assam Labour Acts underwent a series of changes and 
amendments till the adoption in 1932 of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act. 

Faitory Legislation.— In the latter half of the last century the 
cotton industiy of Bombay had begun to develop. The factories 
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were exploiting labour. Houis of labour were inordinately exces- 
sive, lates of wages unduly low and other conditions of employment 
as bad as they possibly could be. The abuses connected \\4tii the 
work of women and children in Indian hictoiies led to the adoption 
of the Factory Acts of 1881 and 1891. The earlier Act piovided that 
children between the ages of 7 and 12 should woik only 9 hours a 
day and should have 4 hodidays in the month, while the lattei 
limited the work of women to 11 houis and of children to 7 
hours per day and protected both classes against niglu work, Th(‘ 
question of regulating the hours of work of adult male labour was 
laised in 1905 and this led to the adoption of the Indian Factoiies 
Act, 1911. This Act limited adult male labour to 12 hours a day, 
shortened the working day for children, and prohibited the employ- 
ment of women and children in dangerous piocesses and dunng 
night. 


The establishment of the International Laboiit OiganisaUon 
m Geneva soon after the Great War and the conventionh adopted 
by the 1. L. O. at its first conference at Washington in 1919 (Set . 2), 
led the Government of India to crearc a Labour Dejrarlnunt in 
1920, which was placed under the Member of the Vkeroy\ (k>uurii 
in charge of Industries and Post Offircs. 

Soon ^fter the estaldishment of die of Lahoiu, 

the Act of 1911 was amended in 1922 with the object, among otheis 
of giving legislative effect to the Inter national Labour Gonvctitions 
regarding hours of work, the minimum age for admission of children 
to employment, the Bight work of women, and the night work of 
young persons. 

Factory legislation in this eountty took a fmthei step fnruaicl 
by the adoption of a new Factories Act in 1931 This Act ledm ed 
hours of work for adults and children, regnlattd On* hours of work 
of young persons, considcrablv am}>l2liexl and inipiuved the carIna 
provisions in regard to health and safety of worker-^ arrd enlarge d 
the powers of inspectors. This Aa lia^ biwn furtiier annnrded in 
1935 and 1936; in the former year for bringing tln^ Indian Law intr* 
line with the Night Work (Women) Ck>aventuni of tin* Internaiamal 
Labour Confeicnee. 

The Workman's GompeiiMition Act 1923 provider! in Stanun i 
that if personal injury is raiihed to a Horkrmm in ai udcni aiisinu 
out of and in the ton of liL cniploynient, hi^ cnqilovcr shall be 
liable to pay compensation m lurordante \uth the provisions of tins 
Chapter, dompnisaticm, aeconlmg to Scuion Ik ^ annot he assigned, 
attached or charged. laM al Chwernments (an ajjporni t nntmi^siouei^ 
for workman's rompensaliun fur lot ai area' with powers of a livil 
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court, from whose decisions appeals shall lie to the High Court. 
This Act was limited in respect of both the scope of its application 
and payment of benefits, but was considerably widened in these 
directions by the amending Act of 1933. 

Trade Unions , — On account of the growth of trade unions and 
the danger to trade union leaders of prosecution or discharge for con- 
ducting strikes, the need for legislation to regulate the scope and 
activities of trade unions was keenly felt, but it was only in 1926 that 
such legislation could be adopted. The Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
with its subsecjuent amendments, has helped to give trade unions 
in this country a certain measure of stability and an enhanced sense 
of responsibility. Sec. 22 prescribes that : — Not less than one-half 
of the total number of the officers of every registered Trade Union 
shall be persons actually engaged or employed in an industry with 
which the Trade Union is connected. 

Trade Dupuies . — Up to 1932 theie remained on the statute 
book an Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Act which was pass- 
ed in i860. Its mam purpose was to secure the settlement of wage 
disputes, and for this purpose magistrates were empowered to cle- 
cide such disputes summarily ; it also provided for penal sanctions 
for breaches of contract by workers. In course of time this law had 
everywhere become a dead letter, but the appearance of industrial 
strife on a large scale in the years that followed the GreUt War led 
the Bombay Government to consider proposals for the enactment 
of suitable legislation. 

The Government of Bombay, acting on the recommendations 
of the Provincial Legislative Council, appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Committee in 1922 under the chaiimanship of Sir Stanley 
Reed, editor-in-chief of the The Times of India to consider and 
report on the practicability or otherwise of creating machinery for 
the prevention and early settlement of industrial disputes. 

The Central Government, however, intervened and adopted 
the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, which provided for the establishment 
of courts of enquiry and boards of conciliation. The law made 
special provisions for illegal strikes and lockouts. 

To supplement this Act as far as Bombay was concerned, the 
Bombay Governmeut passed the Trade Disputes Conciliation 
Act in 1934 under which a Labour Officer was appointed and the 
Labour Commissioner was made the Chief Conciliator. A more 
comprehensive Act (The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938) 
makes conciliation proceedings compulsory before resort is had to 
lockouts ; the Act also attempts to foster the growth of strong and 
stable Trade Unions. 
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Legislation legaiding Transpoit Workers , — Legislation relating to 
conditions of work on transport systems in India is limited to rail- 
ways, Port services, and Maritime woikers. Except in respect of 
railway workshops, which are coveied by the Indian Factories Act, 
the conditions of work of Indian railway servants were, until re- 
cently, wholly dctei mined by administrative decisions of the Rail- 
way Authorities. This situation was modified in 1930 in regard to 
the regulation of hours of work and rest, by the passing of the In- 
dian Railways (Amendment) Act, which seeks to implement the 
LL.O. Conventions regarding Flours of Work and Weekly Rest as 
far as Railways are concerned. 

The Railway Act of 1890 was amended by adding a new 
Chapter VI-A, which provided m Section 71-D. A railway 
servant shall be granted, each week commencing on Sunday, a rest 
of not less than twentyfour consecutive hours.” 

The Act limited the hours of work to 60. It further created 
Supervisors of Railway Labour and their duties were prescribed in 
Art. (71 G) sec Section 6. 

The Depattment of supervisor of labour was created in the 
following year {vide Section 6). 

Mining Legislation , — The first step to regulate mining labour 
was taken in 1893 with the appointment of a Mining Inspector. 
The first ^Mines Act, was adopted in 1901 largely as a result of the 
Berlin Conference of 1890. This Act, however, concerned itself 
mainly with the provision of certain safety and sanitary measures. 
Prompted by the decisions of the International Labour Conference, 
the Mines Act of 1901 was replaced in 1923 by another which 
provided for a weekly holiday, limitation of hours of work of 
adults, and prohibition of the employment, whether below or above 
ground, of persons under 13 years of age. An Amending Act of 
1928 laid down that no person shall be employed in a mine for 
more than 12 hours a day, and in March, 1929, the Government 
issued administrative regulations to exclude by stages women from 
work underground. The Government of India revised these 
regulations in 1937 and complete exclusion of women from under- 
ground work in mines was enforced from 1st October, 1937. 
Influenced by the Convention aclo23ted by the International Labour 
Conference in 1931, the Government of India in 1935 amended the 
Mines Act whereby hours of work in mines were reduced to 54 per 
week with a 10-hour day aboveground and 9-liours day under- 
ground and the minimum age of employment was raised from 13 to 
15* The Act was further amended in 1936 and 1937 to ensure 
better safely in mines, and to the same end the Goal Mines Safety 
(stowing) Act was adopted in 1939. 
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Provincial legislation in respect of mines has been limited to 
the Mines Boards of Plealth Acts, the Bengal Mining Settlement 
Act of 1912 and the Bihar and Orissa Settlement Act of 1920, and 
makes provision for sanitary arrangements and housing accommo- 
dation in mining aieas. 

Payment of Wages . Payment of Wages Act adopted in 
1936 has for its object ensurance of the prompt payment of, and 
regulation of deduction from wages earned. The Act in the first 
instance applies to factories and Railways, but local Governments 
are empowered to extend it to other industries. The Act clefincd 
“ wages ’’ and made provisions for wage periods which should 
not exceed one month, for time of payment ; for regulation of 
deduction as fines ; for absence ftom duty ; and for recovery of 
advances. The administration of the Act was included in the 
responsibilities of the Inspectors of factories. 

The Government of India Act of 1935, included ‘Labour’ in 
the concur! ent list. The Provincial and Central Legislatures are 
empowered to enact for the control of labour. 

During the period 1937 to date several provincial labour en- 
actments have been adopted, as for example, the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act (1938), the Rent Restriction Act, and the Shops and Es- 
tablishments Act, 1939, of Bombay ; the Maternity Benefit , Amend- 
ment) Act, 1939, of Madras ; the Maternity Benefit Acts of U. P. 
(1938), and Bengal (1939), the Rent Restriction Act, and the 
Maternity Benefit Amendment Act, 1939, of Sind , and the Collec- 
tion of Statistics Act, and Factories (Amendment) Act, 1939, of the 
Central Provinces. 

There arc ample indications that, unless the present legisla- 
tive activity of the Provinces is co-ordinated and harmonised, there 
will soon he set up in British India the same divergent labour 
standards and conditions as now exist between British India and 
Indian Slates. This aspect of the pz'oblem has already begun to 
engage the attention of the authorities and a conference of pro\'iri- 
ciai labour authorities was held on 22nd January, 1940, at which 
these and other subjects received due consideration. 

Ever since the publication of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour, the Railway Board has been making efforts to 
give effect to its recommend aliens on Railway Labour. ‘ The action 
taken by the Railway Board each year is referred to in the Adminis- 
tration Report. 

For a fuller account of the history of Indian labour legislation, 
reference may be made to : (1) Cliapter III, “ Industriaf Labour 
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in India ” published in 1938 by the Internation Labour Office, 
Geneva ; (2) Indian Labour Legislation, 1911-1935/’ an article 
contributed by Mr. N. M. Joshi to the October 1935 issue of the 
x\siatic Review, London ; and (3) the section on Labour in India” 
(pages 507 to 588) in the Indian Year Book, 1939-:I0, pulished by 
the Times of India, Bombay. 


SECTION 6. 

Supervisor of Labour, 

In pursuance of the provisions of Railway Amendment Act of 
1930, the Government of India appointed a Supervisor of Railway 
Labour whose duties are : — 

(a) to inspect railways in order to determine if the provisions 
of this Chapter and of the rules made thereunder are duly 
observed and, 

(h) Such other duties as the Governor General in Council may 
prescribe. 

(c) A supervisor of Railway Labour shall be deemed to be an 
Inspector for the purposes of Sections 5 and 6. 

They also framed Rules, under Section 71<-E and issued Sup- 
plementary Instructions presumably under the same section. 

The Railway Board in its supplementary instructions attempted 
to define the “ Essentially Intermittent” worker, which phrase occurs 
in Art. 6 of the Washington Convention. 

The work of a railway servant shall not be regarded as essen- 
tially intermittent unless his daily period of duty includes {a) two 
or more periods of inaction of not less than half an hour each, aggre- 
gating not less than two hours in all , or (b) periods of inaction 
aggregating not less than four and a half hours. 

The difinition is very wide and clause (a) takes away the 
benefit afforded under the Washington Convention. It is desirable 
to define the meaning of the phrase essentially intermittent” in the 
Act itself, and its scope should not be restricted by rules and regula- 
tions, nor should it be left to the good will of the workers and Railway 
Officers, as suggested by Royal Commission on Labour. 

The Supervisor of Railway Labour is not now under the Rail- 
way Department, but lie is directly under the Department of Labour. 
He has a staff of Inspectors who tour the lines and examine whether 
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the provisions contained in various Labour enactments eibout hours 
of workj periods of rest, and payment of wages are observed by Rail- 
way administrations. The Supervisor submits an annual report to 
the Labour Department, and his powers are somewhat similar to 
those of Factory Inspectors. 

In pursuance of the provisions contained in the Trade Disputes 
Act, the Government of India in Novembci 1937 announced the 
decision to set up an additional machinery for the prevention of dis- 
putes on Railways which consisted of the appointment of a Con- 
ciliation Officer and of an Industrial Advisory Boaid. The resolution 
of the Government of India stated : — 

(i) that a Conciliation Officer would be appointed with head- 
quarters at Calcutta whose duties were to establish contact 
with the administrations of the railways with which he 
was concerned, with recognised Unions entering for the 
employees of those railways, with area committees, work- 
shop committees, railway councils and any other bodies 
directly concerned in the relations between the administra- 
tions and theii employees : 

(n) that the Conciliation Officer would be responsible in con- 
nection with any actual or threatened trade dispute, for 
endeavouring to bring the parties to a settlement and at 
other times to use his good offices to maintain liat'monious 
relations : 

(m) after the Conciliation Officer had organised his work the 
Government of India was to set up an Industrial Board 
consisting of a Chairman and two members who were to 
be selected by the Chairman from panels appointed by 
the Government of India. This Board was to deal with 
any case referred to it by the Conciliation Officer, the 
Chairman summoning his colleagues after conducting cer- 
tain preliminary investigations with a view to find out 
that justification existed for the calling of the Board. The 
decision of the Board was to take the form of a Report. 

{iv) that the Company-managed Railways having their head- 
C|uarters in Calcutta would be invited to avail themselves 
of the services of the Conciliation Officer. 

The first Conciliation Officer, (Col. R. E. WagstafF, R. E.) 
actually took over charge of his duties early in December 1937 and he 
was mainly engaged in establishing contact with the railway adminis- 
tiations and various other bodies such as recognised Unions. 
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It has now been decided to combine the duties of the Super- 
visor of Labour and the Conciliation Officer in one person, who will 
not be a Railwayman, and who will continue to worh under the 
Depaitment of Labour. It is not known whether the Government 
of India intend to provide some machinery to give effect to the 
recommendations and findings of the Supei'visor of Labour or de- 
posit his reports in the Library as academic essays. 

SECTION 7. 

Staff Welfare. 

Slajf Benefit Fmd.—Thc funds for the benefit of the staff were 
systematised after the War and all fines realised from the staff were 
credited to the fund. With the approval of the Government of 
India, it was decided to introduce staff benefit funds on the State- 
managed railways with effect from the 1st April, 1931. Under the 
rules governing it the fund is credited, in addition to fines and 
forfeited provident fund, bonuses of subordinate staff, with a contri- 
bution from the revenues of the railway, equal to raise the total 
receipts to an amount calculated at the rate of one rupee per head 
of the number of the staff of the railway. It is administered by a 
Committee consisting of five members, all Railway employees, one 
nominated by the Agent and four elected by the staff, and presided 
over by a senior officer nominated by the Agent. The Committee 
has power to expend money from the Fund on objects connected 
with the education of the staff and their children, on Institutes, and 
other forms of recreation and amusement for the staff, schemes foi 
sickness or maternity benefits, etc., for the families of the staff, and 
relief of distress among the members or ex- members of the staffer 
their families ; provided that no part of the fund shall be used for 
the direct benefit of any gazetted officer of the railway. 

All the Railways have started the fund. The system of fines 
has largely been discontinued and the funds are now lestricted to 
-the contribution of one rupee per head by Railways. In some 
Railways, the administration committee has branches at the head- 
quarters of districts and divisions to which funds are allocated by 
the central committee. 

Any member of the staff in distress may apply to the com- 
mittee for relief. The existence of the fund is not well known, 
although the Railway Board, at the suggestion of the All-India 
Railwaymens’ Federation, advertised it in Railway Journals. No 
deduction should be made in Railweiy contribution on account of 
fines, and the funds should be allocated to each Division and adminis- 
terted by a divisional sub-committee. 
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Educational Facilities , — The educational activities of the Rail- 
way were originally confined to maintaing railway schools and 
giving grants-in-aid to non-railway schools attended by children 
of the European, Anglo-Indian and domiciled communities, the 
cost being met in equal proportion from railway revenues and from 
the Fine Fund. 

In the year 1911, a Committee of officers of various depart- 
ments was appointed to report on the improvement of the railway 
schools and on the establishment of new schools on the hills for the 
European and Anglo-Indian subordinate staff. Their report 
resulted in the framing of a scheme, which was published in 1913, 
for assistance in respect of children of employees below the officers 
grade, sent as boarders to Hill schools. These schools did not ad- 
mit Indians and the assistance was, therefoie, confined practically 
to parents of Anglo-Indian and domiciled communities. The Fine 
Fund was relieved of all the liabilities and educational expenditure 
was to be met in future entirely from the railway revenues. 

The rules governing the grant for assistance were revised in 
1930 and the benefit was extended to all employees who were 
compelled to send their children to boarding schools away from 
their stations owing to the absence of schools of requisite stan- 
dard ” at the stations at which they are posted. 

The term requisite standard was defined in the circular. 
The assistance was limited to education for the period covered by 
the primary and middle section including the Junior Cambridge 
Classes. The amount of assistance was equal to half the fees for 
board and tuition in the case of employees drawing Rs. 100 or less, 
and one-third in the case of those getting from Rs. 101 to Rs. 200 
and one-fourth if their salaries do not exceed Rs. 300. The maxi- 
mum amount of assistance was fixed at Rs. 15 per child and Rs. 40 
per parent. 

In addition to the financial assistance given to the parents for 
the education of their children, the State Railways were maintaining 
58 schools, 42 for Europeans and 16 for Indians, excluding 16 
primary schools in collieries stations. 

The distribution of the schools was as follows : — 

Schools for Schools for 

Europeans. Indians. 

E. B. Railway ... 4 

E. L Railway ... 21 ... 13 

G.I.P. Railway ... 12 

N.W. Railway ... 5 ... 3 


Total 


42 


16 
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Five of the Schools maintained for Indians by the E. I. Rail- 
way were High Schools. 

The Railway Schools for Indians contain about 30 per cent, 
non-railway children. The question arose whether the Railway 
Schools may be handed over to Local Governments, as the res- 
ponsibility of educating children, which include the childien of 
railway employees, rests with the Provinces. The Government of 
India, after consulting the Local Governments, decided in 1930 that 
the railways should continue to control and maintain their existing 
schools and their transfer to local Governments, will be given effect 
to only in individual cases. The expenditure on Indian Railway 
Schools was distributed in the following proportion : — 


Railway Grant 
Government 
Grant Fees 
Other sources 


40 per cent. 


26 „ 
30 „ 


53 

55 

J5 


Total ... 100 


The Railway Board was anxious to find out its financial res- 
ponsibility for the educational grant to parents and foi the main- 
tenance of railway schools. The Board, on 3rd January, 1931, 
appointed Mr. W. E. Smith, an officer in the Indian Educational 
Service (1) to frame estimates of the amount of assistance given to 
the parents for the education of their children according to the new 
rules issued in 1930 and (2) to make recommendations for the 
introduction of improvements in the cxisting-nicthods of adminis- 
tration of Railway Schools maintained by the Stale managed rail- 
ways. The estimates of costs were to be prepared for assistance to 
European and Anglo-Indian employees and for assistance to Indian 
employees. 

Mr. Smith submitted his report in 1932 and a supplementary 
report at the end of the same year. The enquiry of Mr. Smith was 
mainly directed to Eastern Bengal Railway. He found that on 
the Eastern Bengal Railway, the number of subordinates (exclud- 
ing inferior services) was 9,604 of whom 5,313 had no children. 
The remaining 4,291 had 8,789 children of school going age 
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between 6 to 16. The distribution was as follows : — 


Community, Total 

Employees. 

Total Children. 

Hindus 

7,049 

7,152 

Muslims 

1,745 

963 

Indian Christians 

48 

44 

Anglo-Indians & 
Domiciled European ... 

754 

609 

Others 

8 

21 

Total 

9,604 

8,789 


The number of boys was 5,734 and the number of the girls 

3,035. 

The cost of parental education according to the old lules was 
Rs. 60,000, and according to the new rules of 1930, would be 
21,670, and it would rise to Rs. 48,180 if assistance is given up to 
and including the High School stage with an over-riding maximum 
of Rs. 20, (p. 31 of the Report). 

With reference to the rules framed in 1930, Mr. Smith suggest- 
ed the following modifications : — 

1 Assistance will not be i^ivcn m respect of a child enrolled at a school 
which IS not recognised by the Education Depattment or Educational authority m 
whose jurisdiction the school is situated 

2. Assistance in respect of a child shall cease when he attains his seven- 
teenth biithday 

Mr. Smith discussed the relative cost of the maintenance of 
schools and parental educational assistance. He recommended 
that the schools having poor enrolment should be closed down. He 
said : — 

‘ The maintenance of an existing school is no doubt a moral obligation on 
the railway so Jong as its numbers arc sufficiently large to justify the title of ‘school’. 
But I would suggest that, when the enrolment in the case of any one school has 
been below 10 for two yeais in succession, the maintenance of the institution may 
be iccoramended to the good offices ot the Staff Benefit Fund Committee as a 
work of supeierogation not debitable to railway revenues.” 

He examined the cost of maintenance of European Schools 
having more than 10 children and his calculation showed that it 
would cost less to continue to maintain these schools than to close 
them and give parental educational assistance. In the case of 
Indian High Schools his conclu-sion was that it would not be worth 
while to establish a school for Indians unless there were sufadcut 
boys at the station for a High School of 250 at least (Report p. 73). 
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As regards the management of Railway Schools, Mr. Smith made 
the following suggestions : — 

(a) The number of members of the Committee of Management including 
ex-ofiicio Members be stated. 

(b) Each Committee be empowered to co-opt one women as membei 

(c) Powers of the Committee be defined i e , that the committee be 
entrusted with the local management and upkeep ol the school 
and Its equipment and be empowered to tix the pay of the teachers 
and other members of the statf and to appoint and dismiss them. 
The Agents may fix the fees. 

(d) The frequency of meetings should be stated 

(c) Paiticulais regarding quorum, chairmanship, voting, the keeping of 
minutes be laid down in the rules”. 

Railway giants to non-railway schools, — Railway grants-in-aid to 
non-railway schools apparently date from the earliest years when 
the railways were managed by the Government. Originally they were 
paid from the Fine Fund but from the 1st July, 1898, half the 
charges were met from railway revenues. From 1913 the grants, as 
well as the grants to railway-maintained schools, have been met 
wholly from revenue. 

In the supplementary report, Mr. Smith discussed the nature 
of the grants and the rules governing the grants given to schools 
attended by Railway children. These grants were given in lump 
sums and in some cases these were given for each child at varying 
rates. 

My own opinion is that each school should have a Com- 
mittee of Management consisting of seven members : — 

(1) The Divisional Superintendent of the circle in which the 
school is situated {ex-offwio president). 

(2) The Head Master of the School [ex-officio secretary). 

(3) The Inspector of Schools concerned [ex-officio member). 

(4) A person nominated by the Staff Benefit Fund Committee. 

(5,6,7) Three persons to be nominated by the General Mana- 
ger, one of whom should be a woman, and one at least an educa- 
tionist not in the railway service. 

The meetings should be held twice a year. Special meetings 
may be held in an emergent case. The teachers should be re- 
cruited by the Committee of Management after advertising the 
post. Teaching staff should form a service and may be transferred 
from one school to thc^ other, and they should enjoy all the con- 
cessions and benefits given to other railway servants. The budget 
should be prepared by the Committee and submitted to the General 
Manager for approval. The quorum of the Committee should be 
three. 
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The graiits-in~aid to non-railway schools should be disconti- 
nued. Grants should l)c given to parents and not to the schools 
and the rules for the parental grants should remain in iorce and 
they should be widely adveilised. 

Spoils . — The Railways encourage sports and healthy recrea- 
tions among their employees. The advantages are obvious. Scveial 
Railways have first class hockey and football teams which take part 
in first class touinaments. The atheletic sports aie held each year 
m New Delhi, at the time when the all India Railway Conference 
Association holds its meetings. These sports are very popular, and 
they are largely attended by the Railway and other officers of the 
Government of India and the Members of the Legislature. 


SECTION 8. 

Railway Unions. 

It is a common experience in every country, as was verified 
by the officers of the International Labour Office whom I inter- 
viewed in Geneva in the year 1933, that a well-organized and sensi- 
ble Union of workers is a great asset to every industrial organization. 
It is the most effective instiument to avoid strikes and establish good 
and harmonious relations between employers and employed. But 
every counliy has to pass seveial inteimediary stages before an ideal 
union is established. The process of evolution in some countries has 
been quick and in others conditions have not been favourable. 
I’he foimation of a Trade Union is very often the result of a strike, 
which is the only weapon in the hands of employees, when they arc 
too much ptessed by employers. The strike is often engineered by 
an adventurous politician, who ultimately becomes the boss of the 
Trade Union. T’hc Trade Unions at this stage are most annoying 
to the cmployeis who resort to all measures in suppressing the Union. 
In several countries the formation of such Unions was prohibited 
undei severe legal penalty of fine and imprisonment, but such 
attempts ultimately failed. In these intermidiary stages the Unions 
arc led by politicians who cannot be dismissed by employers but 
ultimately when the ideal stage has been reached, all the office, 
holders and members belong to the same category of service. 

Iffic experience of other countries has also shown that, during 
the intermediary stages, the Unions are formed on various principles, 
political opinion, religious beliefs, social help, grade of work, — but 
ultimately they all fuse themselves into one common Union. 

Even in an advanced country like Germany, there have been 
three main trade organizations known as : — 
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(1) Allgerneinen Deuts(he Geweihchaft Bund or (A. D, G. B.) 
which had about 8 million members. 

(2) Christian Union whose members are Roman Catholics and 
it has over one million members. 

(3) National Trade Union popularly known as HdscIi- 
Dmicker-schaft which had about one quarter million members. 

Civil servants have also combined in suitable federations and 
Unions. The movements of the salaried employees and civil ser- 
vants develop similarly as those of the manual wuikers in accordance 
with various ideals. Here also the Socialistic Christian and Liberal 
tendencies can be distinguished (International Labour Office publi- 
cation Freedom of Association” Vol. Ill, p. 21.) 

Holland supplies the most inleicsting history of the develop- 
ment of Tiade Unions. Repeated attempts were made to stop the 
formation of Unions under heavy penalties. Severe repressive 
measures were also adopted to stop strikes, punishment by imprison- 
ment or fines was enforced for attempts made or action taken to 
prevent work being done in any woi'kshop, to prevent persons com- 
ing to or remaining in it befoic or after certain hours, and in general 
to prevent, suspend or increase the cost of work. There are at pre- 
sent seven principal Unions and the three must important of them 
are Netherlands’ Federation of Tiade Unions having 190,179 mem- 
bers, Roman Catholic Workeis Federation having 90,475 members 
and Netherlands’ Federation of Christian Trade Unions having 
48,327 members. The other Unions have also been established on 
political, religious and social principles. 

There is no law in the Netherlands regulating Trade Union 
membership or which lays down any condition of occupation, 
nationality, or domicile in regard to it. The Trade Unions are thus 
jDerfectly free to manage their own internal affairs. There is nothing 
to prevent their imposing on applicants for membership any con- 
ditions that they may consider proper. They act in this matter as 
they think fit. Some of them certainly have their own rules or by- 
laws laying down definite qualifications for admission or conditions 
governing exclusion. In general, applicants have to come before the 
executive committee which decides whether or not to admit them. 
The Courts have never had to intervene in this matter, nor in the 
still more burning question of demarcation which has often given 
rise to disputes between rival Trade Unions. In Holland there 
exists no distinction in the eyes of the law between a Trade Union 
and a society having for its object the provisions of recreation for its 
members, the advancement of art or science, political activities or 
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charity. The recognition of associations by State is only refused, if 
it is contrary to public peace which is defined in Section (3) of the 
Act of 22nd April 1885, i.e, if the objects of the association are : — 

(1) disobedience to or breach of the law of the land or of 
regulations in accordance therewith. 

(2) Attacking or corrupting morals ; 

(3) Interfering with the exercise of the rights of any persons 
whatsoever. 

The right to strike is recognised. The generally ^ accepted 
opinion, both in theoretical discussions and in law courts is that a 
strike or lockout does not entail breach of contract. But exception 
is made in the case of civil servants and Railwaymen. (Freedom 
of Association, Vol. II, p, 302.) 

In Holland the Socialists called for a strike in factories, and 
the Christian Union opposed it. The Socialists attempted to boycott 
the Christian Union, but they were soon reconciled. It may be 
mentioned here by the way that Catholics in every country in 
Europe, exce 2 :>t England, have their separate Trade Unions. While 
upholding the doctrine of international Christian movement, they 
follow patriotic and national principles. These Religious Trade 
Unions resolutely oppose the preparation of a sociaL revolution 
and the spirit of class hatred, and fight against any anti-religious 
tendencies in the Workers’ Movement. However the Christian 
organizations are ready to protect the other definite interests of the 
working classes in common with other Trade Unions. {ibi(L 
p. 224 (2). 

In Holland even Communists’ Unions are recognised. In Eng- 
land the Jews have a separate Union called Jews Bakers’ Union. 
In Holland they have a separate Union for diamond woik. In 
Poland they were not allowed to become members of the Socialists 
Union. They organised themselves in a general Union for all the 
professions. In this Jewish Federation only Jews can become mem- 
bers and it is recognised by the Government. 

In Italy and Germany the Unions have all combined under 
the influence of Mussolini and Hitler. Even the Roman Catholic 
Unions in Italy have been merged into a General Union, as 
agreement has been reached between the Pope and Mussolini. The 
sentiments of Catholic religion have been accepted by Mussolini. 

In Holland and Poland there exists a tendency to 
amalgamate. In Czechoslovakia the most important Union is the 
Federation of Czechoslovek Trade Unions, but the Communists’ 
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Union, the German Union and the Central Trade Union of 
Christian workers are also of great importance. 

To settle disputes between ernployeis and employees, there 
exists a court of arbitration with a judge of the High Court as 
Chairman. In some cases, this body is permanent. They arc not 
whole-time salaried officers but they get honorariam when called 
on duty. 

Recognition of Unions , — This is sometimes understood to mean 
that the employer recognises the right of the Union to speak on 
behalf of all his workmen, or at any rate the entire class for which 
the Union caters. The Royal Commission on labour recommended, 
that ^‘Recognition should mean that a Union has the right to negoti- 
ate with the employer in respect of matters affecting either the 
common or individual interests of its members. The fact that a 
union consists only of a minority of employees, or the existence of 
rival unions are not sufficient grounds for refusing recognition^h 
The Commission further recommended that the Trade Unions 
Act should be re-examined in not more than three years^ time ; all 
limitations imposed on the activities of registered Unions and 
their officers and members should be reconsidered so as to ensure 
that the conditions attached to registration are not such as to 
prevent any well-conducted bona-fide union from applying for 
registration. 

The Government of India issued instructions prohibiting the 
recognition of Communal Unions. There are three Railway 
Unions 

(1) All-India Railwaymen’s Federation. 

(2) All-India National Railway Union. 

(3) All-India Muslim Railway Employees’ Association. 

The Railway administrations, in compliance with the instruc- 
tions of the Government of India, have refused the recognition of 
the last two Unions and the Railway Board recognises the All- 
India Railwayman’s Federation as the sole spokesman of the 
Railway employees. The representatives of the All-India Railway- 
mens’ Federation meet the Railway Board twice a year and 
discuss with them current problems. 

The subjects of discussion are published in the Railway 
Administration Report. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Statistics, 

The study of statistics is necessary for testing the efficiency 
of the working of railways and comparing the same with other 
railway System. The statistic in this chapter are taken from stalmque 
Internationale des chemins de fer 1937, and for Indian Railways 
from the Administration Report, Vol. II, 1937-38. The statistics in 
the report of international Union are given in Kilometre. One 
Kilometre = ‘62137 miles. In the international statistics one metric 
ton = 1000 Kilogrames which are equal to 2204 English lbs., an 
English ton = 2240 lbs. Difference between metric ton and 
English ton is very small. We may roughly convert the metric 
figures into English figures by assuming 8 Kilometre = 5 miles 
and Metric ton = English ton. 

Selection of countnes . — In the international statistics, the figures 
are given for 65 countries, but I have selected the following 
countries whose general administration, I have outlined in chapter 
IL 

(2) Germany 

(4) Belgium 

(518-23) Six French Railways, 

(24-27) Four British Railways. 

(49) Swiss Railways. 

(58-59) Two Canadian Railways. 

(60) United States Railways. 

(64) Indian Railways. 

(65) South African Railways. 

In the tables I, I have given the length of' the lines which 
include factory line.s and station sidings, and the length of the route^ 
in Kilometres. The appreciable difference between the two indicates 
large sidings for industrial factories. I have also giveii train 
Kilometres both goods and passengeis. 

These figure.? indicate the size of railways and the Use of 
engines and track. 
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Section (1) 


In the Table II, figures for the volume of traffic are given and 
they include the number of passengeis and the number of passenger 
kilometres, which is obtained by adding the number of Kilometres 
each passengei travelled. I have given the percentage of first, 
second and third class passengers, intermediate class exists only 
on Indian Railways, and it is included in the Third Class, but 
it IS indicated separately in Table IV. 

In the Table III, I have given the percentage of expenditure 
under different heads (Table 3-4 of International Union); general 
management, traffic, way and works, Rolling Slock, traction, and 
miscellaneous. I have also given in this table opeiating ratios. 

In the Table IV, taken from the Indian Railway Admi- 
nistration Report [ have given an idea of relative efficiency of Class I 
Railways in India. The calculation of the percentage of passengers 
travelling in various classes is my own. 

I kept the number given in the internationa ITablcs. 



lish Miles or 8 Kilometres = 5 Miles). 
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VOLUME OF TRAFFIC. 
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TABLE III. 

Percentage of expenditure under various heads and operating ratio. 
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